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FOREWORD 


It is now four and one-half years since we submitted this study 
to the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The major 
part of the research was carried out during the summer of 1967.1 Re- 
search was completed early in the summer of 1968, and the report was 
largely written in July and August of 1968. Consequently, the data on 
which the report is based are for the fiscal years 1966-67 and 1967-68. 
As such, the data are now about six or seven years old. 


While the specific figures and some of the institutional arrange- 
ments described in the report are now out of date, many of the problems, 
of which the data are only symptoms, have not been alleviated. For ex- 
ample: 


= Indian educational attainment is still far below that of the 
non-Indian population. 


- Indian incomes remain, on average, only a fraction of non-Indian 
incomes. 


- Welfare dependency of British Columbia Indians living on re- 
serves remains a serious problem. 


- Indian children still account for a highly disproportionate num- 
ber of children in the care of the Province's Superintendent of 


Child Welfare. 


- A significant proportion of Indians living off reserves are al- 
most wholly dependent upon social assistance and other govern- 


ment transfer payments. 


- The incidence of medical problems, as manifested by longer days 
in hospitals, remains higher among Indians than among non- 


Indwans.. 


- The "backlog" of requests for adequate housing has not dimin- 
ished. Many Indians in B.C. live in accommodation which EE 
be clearly unacceptable iG} members” of "the dominant society.’ 


Taaye original instigator of the study was Mr. J. V. Boys, the 
Indian Commissioner of British Columbia. We acknowledge his advice, 


support and interest in our study. 


lst, 


- Indian men and women populate our jails in numbers far beyond 
their proportion of the total population of B.C. 


- Indians continue to pay little in the way of income tax--because 
their incomes are so low and because the average family is rela- 
tively large. ee: 


- Indians continue to fail to obtain maximum potential benefit 
from their reserve lands when they lease them to non-Indians. 
The effects of such: leases is ‘that the nents = receivedybpy the 
Band are reduced by the amount of the taxes paid by the lessee 
to the municipality or the Province. If Indians were to 
"develop" the land themselves, the benefit of the exemption from 
land taxation would accrue (presumably as it was intended to do 
So) to.-Ind1ans’. 


- The need for an "organizational vehicle" with which to carry on 
the economic development of reserves remains. If a band forms 
a corporation to develop the reserve, the net income of the cor- 
poration is liable for the corporation income tax, despite the 
fact that the income is earned from economic pursuits on the 
reserve. 


Clearly, a number of the principal issues toward which our report was ad- 
dressed remain significant to both the Indian and non-Indian people of 
British Columbia. 


We would have liked to have seen the report published earlier. 
This was not possible for a number of reasons. The report was prepared 
as a contract research study for the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Upon completion the report became the property 
of the Department, and they were free to use it as they saw fit. In the 
course of preparing the report, we requested the assistance of the 
Government of British Columbia in obtaining data on education, social 
welfare dependency, the taxation of lessees of Indian reserve lands and 
on other issues. In obtaining the data, we agreed not to publish the 
report until it was released by both governments. The Federal govern- 
ment received the Province's agreement to "table the report" in the 
House of Commons late in 1972. 


Discussions with the University of British Columbia Press began 
early in March, 1973. We have been most pleased by the speed with which 
the Press has been able to prepare the report for publication. The dis- 
patch of the Press has been matched by both the Federal and Provincial 
governments in formally releasing the report for publication in this 
form. 


Some Recent Work 
Following the completion of this report in September 1968, our 


interest in the social, legal and economic problems confronting B.C. 
Indians continued. Early in 1971 we received a grant from the Donner 


Canadian Foundation to conduct a survey of B.C. Indians who live Offs 
reserves. The 1968 study dealt almost entirely with Indians living on 
reserves with the exception of an estimate of the incidence of welfare 
dependency of Indians living off reserves in September and December 
1967--see Chapter 2 below. By 1971 we observed that almost one-third 

of the "registered" or "status" Indian population no longer lived on re- 
serves. Furthermore, as we had found in researching the 1968 study, 
very little was known about Indians living off reserves. From our 
sample of 1,095 Indians (age 15 to 65) living off reserves in the summer 
of 1971 we believe we have at least partially filled this gap. A number 
of papers have been published? and a monograph is currently being 
written.3 


Also in the summer of 1971 the B.C. Association of Non-Status 
Indians conducted a survey of non-status Indians in the province. At 
the request of the Association, we coded and analyzed the data and pre- 
pared a summary paper.4 


; 
W. T. Stanbury, D. B. Fields, and D. Stevenson, 'Unemployment 


and Labour Force Participation Rates of B.C. Indians Living Off Reserves," 
Manpower Review, Pacific Region, April-May-June, 1972 (Vol. 5, No. 2) 
Zien 2, -otanbury, D. B. Fields and D. Stevenson, "B.C. Indians in 
an Urban Environment: Income Poverty, Education and Vocational Training," 
Manpower Review, Pacific Region, July-August-September, 1972 (Vol. 5, 

No. 3), 11-33. Professor Stevenson submitted the proposal jointly with 
ourselves. However, after supervising the fieldwork (and acting as an 
interviewer) on Vancouver Island the pressure of other commitments did 
not permit Professor Stevenson to collaborate further on the research 
project. Professor Stevenson appears as a co-author of only the first 
two papers derived from the research data. Other papers include: W. T. 
Stanbury, "B.C. Indians Living Off Reserve: Some Economic Aspects," 
Proceedings, Fourth Annual Conference of the Union of B.C. Indian Chiefs, 
Prince Rupert, November 6-8, 1972. W. T. Stanbury, "The Education Gap: 
Urban Indians in British Columbia," B.C. Studies, forthcoming, 1973. 

W. T. Stanbury, "Indians in British Columbia: Level of Income, Welfare 
Dependency, and the Poverty Rate," B.C. Studies, forthcoming, 1973. 


oie is expected that the monograph will be published by the 
University of British Columbia Press. 


ee W. T. Stanbury, "Summary of Major Results, B.C. Association 
of Non-Status Indians Survey, Summer 1971,"' Vancouver, University of B.C. 
Faculty of Commerce and Business Administration, Oe (unpublished 
paper). The Association defines a non-status Indian in the following 
way: 
z A non-status Indian is a person who, although genetically and cul- 
turally an Indian, is not registered as such by the Department of 
Indian Affairs of the Federal Government. The Canadian government, 
through the Indian Act, has laid down certain definite rules for 
defining who is, and who is not, an Indian. This "race by legisla- 
tion" act has given rise to many strange cases whereby a person with 


vi 


We hope that this report and our published and forthcoming work 
on B.C. Indians living off reserves will constitute a useful body of 
emptrtcal evidence upon which to base policy decisions.? 


The availability of this report, we hope, will assist the 
Indians of British Columbia in defining their own alternatives and in 
choosing wisely among them. It is to the Indians of British Columbia 
that we dedicate this book--they have waited too long. 


W. T. Stanbury, 

Assistant Professor 

Faculty of Commerce & Business Administration 
The University of British Columbia 


April 18, 1973. 


no Indian blood, whatever, may legally be classed as an Indian; 
whereas a full-blooded Indian may legally be classed as white. 
Membership in the B.C. Association of Non-Status Indians is open to 
any person of one-quarter or more Indian blood, who is not a regis-— 
tered member of an Indian Band. 


In terms of empirical work relating to B.C. Indians we must 
acknowledge our debt to the writings of Professors H. B. Hawthorn and 
Stuart M. Jamieson of the University of B.C. Their work in A Survey of 
the Contemporary Indians of Canada, Vol. I (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 
1966), and their earlier book with Professor C. S. Belshaw, The Indtans 
of British Columbia (Toronto: University of Toronto: Press, 1955). 
served as inspiration for this report. On a personal level Harry 


Hawthorn has been a sympathetic critic and supporter of what we have 
tried, to-do. 


\ignieak 
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The Eeonomte Impact of the Public Sector Upon the 
Indians of Brittsh Columbia: An Examination of 
the Inetdence of Taxatton and Expenditure 


of Three Levels of Government 


eS al 
< ~tg¢ hen : 


INTRODUCTION 


In our first chapter, we shall attempt to do at least two things. 
The first is to acquaint the reader with the general nature and signifi- 
cance of the study. In doing so we will spend some time explaining the 
theoretical precepts of our study and the elements of our methodology. 
The second objective of this Introduction is to lay out the plan of the 
report--pointing out how we see each chapter fitting into the total work. 


What ts tt we trted to do? Because the idea of this project was 
somewhat unusual, and even the theoretical analysis relatively undevel- 
oped, our terms of reference (set forth below) were, understandably, set 
out in the broadest terms: 


The Project shall consist of a study and quantitative assessment of 
the financial significance of the special status of Indians as tax- 
payers in the province of British Columbia and without limiting its 
scope in any way shall include a general analysis of present and 
potential taxes levied on Indians, the nature and cost of services 
rendered to Indians at present and future trends, the growing signif- 
icance of taxes paid by non-Indian lease holders. of Indian lands, 
the tax implications of an increase in business activities on Indian 
reserves, and significant changes in income and spending patterns of 
Indians ee eae their potential to pay income tax if they were 
subject thereto. 


When we began work on the study we did not envisage its final 
scope. We have found that we were unable to deal fully with some of the 
fields of taxation as they affect Indians in B.C., but we have tried to 
point the way for further, more elaborately financed, studies in our 
Chapter "Sales Taxes, Excise and Customs Duties." The availability of 
data has limited the depth of our investigation in only a very few in- 
stances--in most areas of interest we were amazed by the wealth of data 
available to us. Consequently, in areas of great concern (on the expen- 
diture side) such as Social Welfare, Health, Education, and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice we have devoted considerable time (and space) to our 
examination of the problems. Similarly, on the revenue or taxation side 


+ From a letter dated July 11, 1967, from the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Ottawa, to Professor D. B. Fields, Faculty of Commerce and Bus- 
iness Administration, University of British Columbia. 
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we concentrated our efforts on those bases of taxation in which Indians 
have an unusual interest. These are the Taxatton of the lessees of 
Indtan land and the tndivtdual tneome tax. 


In answering the question of what is it we have tried to do in 
our study we may perhaps delineate the nature of our study by pointing 
out what our study is mot. It is not (properly) a "cost-benefit" anal- 
ysis applied to a specific group of people in the province or the 
nation. We are not really trying to determine if the Indians contribute 
as much in the way of tax revenues as they receive in the way of expen- 
diture benefits.2 


As we understand it cost-benefit analysis is a mathematical tech- 
nique of calculating the net economtc significance of a specific project : 
or series of projects arrayed before the policy maker. It is a technique 
applied to inanimate objects.3 Indeed the idea of making comprehensive 
social policy decisions about a group of people on the basis of purely 
economte calculations is ethically repugnant. What we have tried to do 
is to desertbe, in terms of financial and numerical indicia only, the in- 
cidence of various taxes and expenditure programs by all levels of gov- 
ernment (Federal, Provincial, and Municipal) with respect to a specific 
group in the population (the Indians of B.C.) in comparison to the gen- 
eral population or other groups within it. While the dimensions (mainly 
financial) of our investigation are important, they represent only one 
facet of a multi-faceted problem. 


In the argot of the current idiom we have "tried to tell it like 
it is"; to eschew value judgments in favour of objective analysis. We 
have, however, tried to point out where we think value judgments (policy 
decisions) need to be made. The "facts," as we present them, do not 
draw self-evident conclusions. They must be interpreted in the light of 
specified value judgments. : 


In the first few weeks and months of our research, when we began 
to realize that we were experiencing the “iceberg phenomenon," we were 
fortunate to find both a theoretical and empirical forbear. We refer to 
W. Irwin Gillespie's The Incidence of Taxes and Public Expenditures in 
the Canadian Economy.4 Since the title is almost self-explanatory we 
shall only point out its relevance for our own study. Dr. Gillespie was 


2 ‘ ; . ; ‘ 

From this point of view of "the government" in such an analysis, 
the tax revenues would be seen as "benefits" and expenditures on behalf 
of Indians seen as "costs" to the government. 


ees Gea non-human. See, for example, Gutde to Cost-Benefit 
Analysts by W. R. D. Sewell, John Davis, A. D. Scott and D. W. Ross, pre- 
pared for the "Resources for Tomorrow" Conference, October 23-28, 1961, 
Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1965. 


It is Study Number 2 for the Royal Commission on Taxation, 
Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1966. 
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dealing solely with the aggregate of the Canadian economy. He set out to 
examine the incidence of both taxes and government expenditures by family 
tneome classes. We have attempted to examine the incidence of taxes and 
expenditures in respect to a specific group of people (registered Indians) 
in a single province (B.C.) in comparison to the rest of the citizens of 
that province and of Canada.» Before long we became aware of the thorny 
problems of disaggregation, about which more is said in virtually every 
chapter. Because of the very serious theoretical and practical diffi- 
culties of disaggregation we are not able to provide, in a concluding 
chapter, a magnificent finale in the form of a total picture of net ftscal 
tnetdences as it applies to B.C. Indians.© Instead we concentrate on 
those areas of taxation and expenditure in which individual burdens and 
benefits may be more satisfactorily measured. In the others we provide a 
more theoretical analysis in the "if-then" tradition of economists./ 


The impact of the government in the economy is very great .8 We 
attempt to measure only the incidence of government revenues and expendi- 
tures upon B.C. Indians. In theory, the incidence of a specific tax, or 
set of taxes or of any or all government expenditure programs, could be 
taken to mean the change in an individual's welfare position brought 
about as a result of the tax or expenditure.2 More practically .ciltespie 
defines incidence to be the change in a person's "economic position," 
which is his total wealth position including human capital.1!0 While 
there may be some theoretical quibbling we can accept Gillespie's opera- 
tional definition of fiscal incidence "as the changes in relative income 
positions of families, due to the tax and expenditure policies of the 
public sector."11 In our study we are concerned with the benefits re- 
ceived and burdens borne by Indians as a result of all the public sector's 


5 ; , , ' 
In a few instances we have tried to distribute taxes and expen- 
ditures by Indian family income class as well. 


Othe term net fiscal incidence is borrowed from Gillespie and 
will be defined later in this chapter. 


i.e., we set out the various alternative assumptions Ci pth) ana 
"then" we point in which directions the conclusions will follow. We rely 
upon this technique specifically in the chapters on Sales and Commodity 
Taxation and on “Public! Goods. 


iien we use the phrase "the government" we are usually referring 
to all three levels of government. When all three levels of government 
are combined their total expenditures amount to 30% of real G.N.P. 


"Welfare position in the sense of theoretical welfare economics 
c.f., F. M. Bator, "The Simple Analytics of Welfare Maximization,"' Am. 
Heome kev... March, 1957. 


oe Irwin Gillespie, op. cit., pp. 1-3. 


SETA. ; Deo. 
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expenditure and tax policies as compared to other citizens in B.C. and 
in Canada. Instead of comparing families in different income classes as 
Gillespie did, we try to compare B.C. Indians as a group to all other 
British Columbians. 


Governments both tax and spend. Consequently, we are concerned 
with net fiscal incidence. "It is slightly misleading to consider govern- 
ment expenditures as a positive factor and taxes as a negative factor in 
affecting real incomes; in effect, they are jointly necessary to fulfil 
the tunetion of the public sector = . <sthe diversion o£ private resources 
to public uses."12 However, we shall proceed in our study as if taxes 
were a negative factor and expenditures a positive factor, except to note 
several instances where government expenditures may be perceived by the 
individual to be a negative benefit.13 


Gillespie measures net fiscal incidence as the algebraic differ- 
ence between aggregate expenditures and revenues, divided by the aggre- 
gate incomel4 of the various family income classes. The resulting measure 
is expressed as a percentage with the appropriate sign. On this point we 
disagree with Gillespie. We suggest that the incidence of a tax, taken 
to be total tax-payments as a proportion of the total income of the 
families in various income classes is only a valid concept for specific 
taxes. Once we are concerned with a taxing and spending public sector 
incidence as measured by a percentage is meaningless.15 We should concern 
ourselves with the net posttton of the families in any income class due 
to the existence of a government which both provides for social consump- 
tion and also redistributes income. We prefer to measure net incidence 
as the algebraic sum of the aggregate of government expenditures and 
revenues ("negative'' sign) divided by the total number of families in the 
income class under consideration. In using this measure of net fiscal 
incidence we are independent of any definition of "income." 


In evaluating the impact of government revenues and expenditures 
on Indians as compared to other citizens, we must be aware that the objec- 
tives, of Che public’ sector arevat least twofold: 


a) the provision of collective goods and service--"Public goods," 
and 


b) the redistribution of income through both transfer payments and 


ax pokes 


13 
¢.£. Chapter 5, “The Administration of Justice." 


Income may be defined in many ways depending upon the theoret- 
Jeatepenit or the individual) cof., Gillespie, op.8c17.. app. O-lk. 


ahh P ; ite 
Primarily because of the arbitrary choice of the definition of 
"income." 
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the differential incidence of goods and services expenditures, 16 


In examining the total picture of the incidence of taxes and ex- 
penditures upon B.C. Indians we are looking at the final product of a 
complex process incorporating both of the two listed objectives of the 
public sector. We can only hope that our researches reflect the "true 
state of the world" and that they provide the basis for future policy 
(normative) decisions. In reviewing the results of past decisions we 
may be able to foresee the impact of future decisions. 


The Plan of the Report 


For purposes of exposition we have divided our report into two 
Major parts. The first will examine the incidence of expenditures (or 
"benefits")1/ by all three levels of government. We will present chap- 
ters on Education, Social Welfare, Health and Hospitalization, Community 
Development and Housing and others. In all of these chapters we try to 
determine the unit value of the various expenditures or calculate com- 
parative incidence ratesl® or break down the total expenditure for an 
activity on Indians and non-Indians. 


In addition we devote a chapter to the nature of "Public" Goods. 
Expenditures by all levels of government on public or collective goods 
amount to almost one-half of all expenditures by the public sector in 
Canada. By their very nature we are unable to allocate such expendi- 
tures. During our discussion in these chapters it is frequently neces- 
sary to make strong assumptions. Where we have made such assumptions 
we have tried to make them explicit. 


There are some general problems in doing a study of this kind 
which should be mentioned. The principal one is measuring the benefits 
of government expenditure and determining who it is that receives this 
benefit. We are attempting in this report to determine the incidence 
of public expenditure on a specific group of people (Indians) in a 
specific geographic region (B.C.). With the use of a quotation from an 
earlier study of Federal expenditures in the U.S., we will discuss two 
concepts of geographic distribution of the benefits of government ex- 
penditure: 


Attempts to determine the location of those who benefit from fed- 
eral outlays in terms of the program purposes or beneficiary groups 


E redteerd bir ton is also carried out by progressive taxation 
policies combined with proportional or progressive expenditure programs. 


ppenera tl from the point of view of the Indian. 

mie term is used extensively in the Social Welfare and Health 
and Hospitalization chapters, in which context it has the dictionary 
meaning of "manner of falling upon or affecting" instead of its meaning 
as a technical term in economics. 


must be distinguished from attempts to determine the state into which 
the federal outlays flow, initially or over a longer period. In the 
beneficiary concept emphasis is placed principally on determining who 
benefits from services and where the beneficiaries are located. The 
principal questions which this type of estimate is intended to answer 
are "Who is served by the federal program?'' "What is the program ex- 
penditure intended to do for, or on behalf of, people?" "Is the pro- 
gram intended primarily to help farmers, children, old folks, the 
gainfully employed, or the disabled?" The benefit approach: thus 
traces federal expenditures to the recipients of the services and 
payments for which the federal programs are designed. In contrast, 

a dollar-flow approach is designed to trace the funds from their tax- 
payer sources to the recipients--federal employees, other individuals 
and families receiving welfare payments and benefits, holders of the’ 
public debt, and those who produce the goods and services which go 
into commodities purchased by the federal government. In a dollar- 
flow measure, military payrolls would be attributed to the states in 
which the payments are made to members of the Armed Forces. Under a 
beneficiary concept these payrolls would be considered as a part of 
the national security expenditures made on behalf of all citizens to 
protect our way of life. The national security program is not de- 
signed to benefit members of the Armed Forces--instead it calls upon 
a citizen army to serve in defense of the people of all states of the 
union. 


The two measures accordingly serve different purposes and are use- 
ful for different kinds of analysis. While the dollar-flow measure 
is more familiar, some issues have been raised on the plausibility 
and usefulness of this approach, at least in connection with a similar 
problem, namely the allocation of federal expenditures to income 
groups. For example, John Adler wrote 'The money-flow concept is, by 
implication at least, based on the assumption that the income of gov- 
ernment employees, for instance, would be zero if the government did 
not employ them. This assumption is clearly untenable if we conceive 
of an economy as anything even vaguely approaching a general equili- 
brium system in which there are forces tending toward the elimination 
of such maladjustments as unemployment." On the other hand, 
Stauffacher, writing earlier on a similar problem of distribution of 
federal disbursements by income classes, rejected the benefit approach 
in favour of an attempt to evaluate income flows, because of the 
difficulty in placing a value on benefits. Cost necessarily is used 
as the measure of a benefit although the actual benefit may exceed, 
or be less than, the cost.1l9 


We have for the most part attempted to follow the beneficiary ap- 
proach. As we shall see in the chapters that follow the problems of dis- 
aggregation are severe. However, we believe that the results are worth 
the effort required to obtain them and the care necessary in their 


19 
Selma J. Mushkin, "Distribution of Federal Expenditures Among 
the States," Review of Economies and Statisttes, November, 1957, p. 436. 


interpretation. 


The second part of our report presents our analysis of the inci- 
dence of various taxes upon B.C. Indians. We devote major chapters to 
the Individual Income Tax, Property Taxes (with particular reference to 
the taxation of lessees and its effect upon the rents received by 
Indians), Estate Taxes and Succession Duties, the Corporate Income Tax 
and Sales and Commodity Taxation. While we have very detailed informa- 
tion on income taxes and property taxes, we are forced to examine cor- 
porate income taxes, estate taxes and succession duties, and commodity 
and sales taxes in theoretical rather than empirical terms. 29 


We try to draw the two main threads of the report together in 
our Summary chapter. Here we review the major results of our investi- 
gation. We have not been able to "allocate" approximately one-half of 
the total expenditure by the three levels of government. We delineate 
those expenditures which we are unable to allocate specifically. Expen- 
ditures of this type are on what economists call "public goods."21 In 
the case of specific expenditures we eschew adding up to a grand total 
of (for example) per capita expenditures of Indians and non-Indians in 
B.C., because the problem is very much like the old problem of adding 
apples and oranges. The addition is quite simple, it is the interpre- 
tation of the totals that presents the problem.22 


We hope our readers will spend most of their time (as we did) on 
the analysis and results presented in the individual chapters on the 
various taxes and expenditures in preference to the (sometimes spectac- 
ular) single summary figure. We believe that this report represents an 
unusual situation in which the sum of the parts is greater than the 


sare we shall point out later, without a special survey of Indian 
consumer expenditures, and relatively strong theoretical assumptions, it 
is impossible to estimate the incidence of sales, excise and other com- 
modity taxes on a specific group of people in the total population. 


Doe P. A. Samuelson defines a purely publte good as 
that must be consumed equally by all members of a collective group. Ifa 
unit is available to any one member of the collectivity, a unit must be, 
by definition, also available to each member of the group. The benefits 
are wholly indivisible with respect to the shares of the separate ind 
viduals."" The standard example of a purely public good is national de- 
fense. This "good" is jointly consumed by all citizens; any one citi- 
zen's consumption does not impair the consumption of others. See James 
M. Buchanan, Public Finance tn Democratic Process, Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
N. Carolina Press, 1967, p. 11-12 and P. A. Samuelson, The Pure Theory 
of Public Expenditure," Review of Economics and Statisttes, November, 


1954, p. 387-389. 


"one 


pauresuse the Indians have special status with respect to taxa- 
tion we do not think a meaningful comparison can be drawn by comparing 
per capita revenues for Indians and non-Indians in B.C. 
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whole--and not the more frequent situation in which the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts. 


We are conscious of the charge of Edmund Burke: "The age 
of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, economists, and calculators has 
succeeded."' With these words in mind, we have not felt free to draw 
strong conclusions based upon only a few of the many variables which must 
surely enter into any decisions about a people as diverse and complex as 
the Indians of British Columbia. 


PART I 


THE INCIDENCE OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES ON THE 


INDIANS OF B.C. 
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CHAPTER 1 
EDUCATION 


The most general provisions for the Department's policy regard- 
ing the education of Indians are contained in Sections 113-122 of the 
Indtan Act. While these de jure provisions are couched in terms of "may," 
the de facto operations of the Education Division are much more exten- 
sive--Education is seen as a specific Federal responsibility to Indians. 


Expenditures on Indian education have always bulked large in re- 
lation to total I.A.B. expenditures. Currently they represent about one- 
half of all I.A.B. expenditures. Table 1 gives some indication of their 
importance in recent years. 


The best measure of the proportion of total B.C. expenditures 
taken up by Education is to be found in the fiscal 1966-67 data. We have 
adjusted the figures reported by the Regional Office so that they include 
all expenditures on education made in B.C. whether or not they are bud- 
geted by the Region or by Headquarters in Ottawa. In 1966-67 over one- 
half, (537%) of total expenditure by I.A.B. in B.C. was on Education. ihe 
pattern of expenditure shown in Table 1 may be puzzling--readers are 
referred to the notes accompanying the table for assistance in interpre- 
Catron. : 


How successful has I.A.B. been in assisting B.C. Indians to 
achieve levels of education similar to other British Columbians? The 
1961 Census provides the latest indication of the relative educational 
achievements of the Indians of B.C. as compared to the total B.C. popula- 
tion——-Table 2. This® table indicates thatvas of 1961, 15.42 offall 
Indians living on reserves had received no schooling. This proportion 
is ten times the average for all B.C. residents. However, when we look 
more closely we notice that it is the over 35 age groups which have the 
above average proportions of people with no schooling. This pattern can 
be likened to those observed in all developing nations in the world. As 
of 1961 65.7% of B.C. Indians living on reserves had achieved only an 
elementary education--compared to 32.1% for the whole province. As for 
advanced education the situation was even more disadvantageous to 
Indians. Some 8.4% of the B.C. population age 15 or over had some uni- 
versity education or a university degree, but only .4% of Indians living 
on reserves had achieved the same level. At first glance the results are 
indeed disturbing, but a closer analysis of just what the figures indi- 
cate results in the feeling that the table is a very close reflection of 
past neglect by the Branch rather than an indictment of present programs. 
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As we shall see in the pages that follow the present programs are aimed 
at setting right the past record and they are quite successful in doing 
so. Even by 1961 there is some evidence of the Branch's effort to up- 
grade the general level of Indian education--Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
*& 
NATIVE INDIAN AND TOTAL B.C. POPULATION 


AGE 5-24 YEARS ATTENDING AND NOT 
ATTENDING SCHOOL, 1961 CENSUS 


TOLALS Pop. Attending School Percentage 
Age Group BG. Indian BG. Indian Attending School 
BoC. Indian 
Total BS 0e233. Lowi 2 SKoROM Trias a0 We ais) 67.9% 56.84 
3 = 14 S22 UML. 0/3 274,550 8,432 Soc 1 Se2h 
1 — 24 207 ,883 12099 Sp025 1 686 41.22 26.6% 


* 
On reserve only. 


Source: 1961 Census, D.B.S., Ottawa. 


By 1961 we observe that 76.2% of Indian children aged 5-14 years 
were attending school, compared to 85.2% of all B.C. children in the 
same age group. For the 15-24 age group the proportion of B.C. Indians 
attending school is only 65% of the proportion of all B.C. residents in 
the same age group who are attending school. By 1966-67 we estimate 
that of the Indian population aged 5-24 years about 61% were attending 
school. This compares to 56.8% in 1961.1 


A further indication of the dramatic increase in the retention 
rate of Indian children in school beyond the elementary grades is pro- 
vided in Table 3(a). During 1946-47 only 7% of all Indian children in 
school were enrolled in Grade VII or higher. By 1956-57 this proportion 
had increased to 13.4%. A decade later the proportion enrolled in Grade 
VII or higher was 26.5%. The next step is to increase, even more rapidly, 
the numbers of young Indians attending university. The importance of 
education to the future welfare of Indians should be obvious. Becker, 
Schultz and others have shown that the rate return for investment in 
human capital (education and training expenditures by and on behalf of 


ieee Table A-2 and A-3 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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individuals) is of the order of 10-15%.2 Education is the key to success 
in the labour market and as Prof. S. Jamieson has pointed out effective 
participation in the labour market is the cornerstone of any policy to 
raise Indian incomes.3 


The Cost of Education 1966-67 


In this section we shall present data on the cost of educating 
B.C. Indians and analyze this expenditure by level of government and 
attempt to derive some untt costs by type of education. To obtain the 
total expenditure by I.A.B. on education in B.C. it is necessary to add 
to the B.C. region figures those expenditures made in B.C., but budgeted 
for by headquarters in Ottawa. 


As we can see the federal government expended $9.9M on Indian 
education in B.C. during fiscal 1966-67 (Table 4). 


In order to determine unit costs it is necessary to match against 
these aggregate expenditures enrolment by type of school and residential 
accommodation of the pupils. The authors obtained several sets of en- 
rolment statistics from Ottawa and from the B.C. regional office, but 
none of the figures were exactly coincident due to differences in defin- 
itions, administrative preferences and the exact time period covered. 
From these we have attempted to reconcile the competing sets of data in 
Table 5. A more detailed analysis of the Residential Schools’ enrolment 
is provided in Tables A-4 and A-5 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


Table 5 and footnote (4) indicate that over one-half of B.C. 
Indian children living on reserves are now being educated in Provincial 
schools. In the future all Indian students proceeding beyond Grade VII 
will attend Provincial schools. 


ear S. Becker, Human Capttal, Columbia University Press, New 
York.) 1964; 


esee Chapters 1-9, "Economic Development of Indians" in A Survey 


of Contemporary Indians in Canada, by H. B. Hawthorn, Director, Ottawa, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Indian Affairs Branch, 1966, 


iad a 
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TABLE 4 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


(TAYE. ,B.Ge,.0nily £Liscal, 1966-67 ) 


Operations & Maintenance 


General Admin. & Supervision Sol 2402 
Education in Federal Schools 2,036,909 
Education in Non-federal Schools 260308507 
Trans. & Maintenance of Pupils 150,740 
Vocational & Special Training 243,148 


Operation of 


* 
Residential Schools (hostel only) 1,960,503** 

TOTAL $7 ,898 ,843 

Capital 
Equipment Sy ieee sul 
Capital Construction* 988,123 
Joint Schools” 871,645 
TOTAL S201 5299 
Capital & 0 &M S990 7142 


* 
Obtained from Indian Affairs Branch. 


gir iner Island is estimated at $140,000, all other residential 
schools are for 1966 calendar year--audited accounts net cost, The 

total includes $127,000 for 141 pupils at $830 p.a. for Christie Residen- 
tial School owned by the Roman Catholic church. Teaching salaries, etc., 
are included in "Education in Federal Schools" category. 
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TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF 1966-67 ENROLMENT 


School Residence of Student while attending 
Attended school 
for Purposes Total Living Boarding Residential 
of Instruction Enrolled at home out School Hostel 


Federal Indian Day 


School She] SAE aT - as 
Parochial Schools 25 703 % 20 
Provincial Schools 5 ,666** 4,201 602° 863 
Federal Indian Res- 

idential Schools 1,686 oil: - 1,495 

TOTALS4 114502 8,522 602 23784 


A few are boarding out but the exact number is unknown. 


* 

3,126 pupils are in Provincial schools subject to agreements 
between I.A.B. and the local school district, for the joint sharing of 
capital cost of construction. 

fe) 

Obtained from a count of the applications accepted for the 
boarding home program. 

Gen ent pupils attending Residential Schools have been 
eliminated. 


Source: I.A.B. in Vancouver and Ottawa. 


“The Jan. 1, 1968 edition of Information and Stattsttcs put 
out by the B.C. Region office gives the following enrolment figures for 
the B.C. and Yukon Regton: 


Indian Day Schools 3570 
In Indian Residential Schools 1,406 
In Parochial Schools we 
In Provincial Schools 61,259 

TOTAL 12,466 
In Vocational Schools 904 
In Secondary Grades (VII-XIII) 32204 
In Universities 47 


In Boarding Home Program for Secondary 
School purposes ye 
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Indian Residential Schools 


From Table A-5 in the Appendix we note that students may Ztve in 
the Residential School hostel while attending provincial, Parochial, or 
the Residential School itself--or they may live at home while obtaining 
instruction in the Residential School. Fortunately, statistics are so 
maintained that we may separate out the costs of operating the hostel 
from those of operating the school (costs of instruction, supplies and 
maintenance of the classrooms). For the calendar year 1966 we present 
the per capita annual cost of operating the hostel part of the Residential 
Sewoole: 1) BG. (Tape. 6). 


From the audited financial statements it would appear that "upkeep" 
is included in these costs, but apparently no provision is made for the 
amortization of capital costs. Therefore, these figures understate the 
total costs of operating the hostel portion of the Residential Schools. 

To these costs must be added the purely educational costs. 


In I.A.B. accounts "Education in Federal Schools" includes the 
total costs of operating and maintaining both the Federal Day Schools and 
the classroom part of the Residential Schools. 


1966-67 Education in Federal Schools (B.C. only) $2 036 ,909> 
Instruction 1,404 ,436 
Ingp. by “Prov. dnsp. 2,467 
School Facilities 32975366 
School Committees 588 
Other 300,561 


Using the enrolment from Table 5 we obtain the annual per pupil cost of 
education in Federal Schools of $398. Estimates made by the Indian 
Affairs Branch indicate that the average for all of Canada for Federal 
Schools was $368 per pupil in 1966-67. If the difference in relative 
costs of operation between Residential Schools and Federal Day Schools is 
not too great, then we may say that every Indian child attending a Resi- 
dential School and "living-in'" receives a benefit (on average) in the 
amount of $398 & $789 = $1,187. We hasten to add that provision for the 
amortization of capital should be made before the $398 figure can be com- 
pared to the figures for the Province of B.C. and various School Dis- 
tricts. We estimate (on the basis of the B.C. School Districts' debt 
charges and total costs including Provincial administration) that the 
annual per pupil cost of $398 should be increased by about 10%.° 


Note: The total does not equal the sum of the account sub-totals 


due to error in posting to the I.B.M. machine. 

Py 1965-66 B.C. School District debt charges were $23.8 million 
and total B.C. expenditure on grade school education including Provincial 
administration was $191.2 million. In 1966-67 debt service amounted to 
$27.3M and total expenditure to $233.8M. 


19 
In using debt service costs we are assuming that debt-financed capital 
costs are amortized at least as quickly as ordinary depreciation methods 
amortize the original capital cost. 


TABLE 6 


COST OF OPERATING HOSTEL PART OF B.C. INDIAN 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS, 1966 


No. of Annual per capita 
School Resident operating cost 
Pupils (Hostel only) 
Sechelt 126 Sit O47 
St. Georges 186 655 
Mission 260 763 
Lower Post 146 LoS 
Lejac 177 830 
St. Eugene 109 918 
Kamloops Boz 701 
Cariboo 300 737 
St. Michaels 160 | 899 
Alberni 301 472i. 
Kuper Island d22 Tea 
Christie” 141 830 
AVERAGE** 789 


rc 
Enrolment is at June, 1967. The school is owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church which is paid a grant of $830 per pupil per year for 
the hostel operation. 


kK 
Excludes Kuper Island. 


Costs of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation in B.C.--1965-66 and 1966-67 


In this section we examine the latest data published in the 
Provincial Public Accounts and the Annual Report of the B.C. Department 
of Education for 1965-66 and 1966-67. We will deal with the costs and 
benefits of vocational, technical and university training in another 
section below. First a breakdown of total expenditure on elementary 
and secondary education in B.C. for fiscal 1965-66 and 1966-67. 


At the bottom of Table 7 we have calculated the overall average 
annual cost per enrolled pupil for 1965-66 and for 1966-67. The cost 
was $458 and $503 respectively for the two years. The purpose of our 
calculations should be apparent. 
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TABLE 7 


B.C. EXPENDITURE ON PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1965-66 1966-67 

Administration SCS W/E OS Sm 29 547.65904 
Teachers' Salaries 105,990,788 L204 O16 
Other Instruction 8555 55,00 10,468,922 
Plant Oper. & Maint. Zaye CLO 30856,234 
Conveyance of Pupils 3,4/75',895 40095393 
Other Auxiliary Services DROIT OTT. 625407062 
Non-operating Expense 881,562 O14 R27) 
Capital from Current Rev. 35402 6550 3:°,0512654 
Debt Services 23 9192254) 2134/2995 
Total Expenditure by ee So 

School Districts sl isis) ejoton a LIN) o2 Lan Omooe 
Teachers' Superannuation Fund S Anse 9 e349 5 1 47635.40 
Free texts etc. 994 ,408 774,885 
Operation of textbook branch 

(including advance) 428,462 LETS 
Inspection 866,359 131383349 
Other 789,093 13757050 
Total Provincial Administration Se) 7557 7200 S$. 9,648 5344 
Grand Total Expenditure S192 5893319 $223,004 3097, 
Number of Pupils Enrolled 420,790 445,227 
Average Daily Attendance 379 ,045 408 ,469 
Average Annual Cost per 

Enrolled Pupil S 458 $ 503 


Estimate of the average annual cost 
of education in Federal Day Schools 
and in Indian Residential Schools $398 - $438 
(see text) 


Sources: Publte Schools 95th Annual Report, 1965-66 in the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia, based on Calendar year 1965. 
Pubite Schools 96th Annual Report. ©. .° B.C. Pubite 
Aecounts 1965-66 and 1966-67. 


Presently the I.A.B. pays $250" per year to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment (on behalf of the local School District) for each Indian pupil 


x 
Editors' Note: In 1968 under a new agreement the fee was 


api 


enrolled.’ In addition, the Branch has agreements with local School 
Districts with respect to the joint sharing of capital cost on a per 
capita basis. As of June 1967 over 3,000 of almost 6,000 pupils enrolled 
in Provincial Schools are covered by such agreements. These per capita 
capital grants are of the order of $1,500 per Indian child enrolled in 
elementary school and $2,500 per secondary school pupil. An example of 

a recent agreement between the Branch and a local School Board is the 
agreement with School District #27 (Williams Lake) for both the original 
construction of Columneetza Secondary School and an addition (gymnasium, 
cafeteria and community service building) contracted for in August 1967. 
The total cost to the Branch was $384,134, and the number of Indian 
students was ninety. Therefore, the per capita cost amounted to $4,268.8 
In contrast the Ladysmith School District received a grant for an 
additton (three classrooms, library, activity room) to an elementary 
sehool at a. per capita cost of $1,489. 


Before we begin to compare the I.A.B. contribution to the total 
costs of education in the B.C. Public Schools, we must adjust the total 
cost figures given in Table 7. These figures include provision for de- 
preciation of capital equipment in the form of the Debt Service Charges. 
These Charges are incurred through the amortization of the serial bonds 
issued for capital construction by the School Districts. Until the past 
few years the debt was amortized over a 20-year period; it is now amor- 
tized over 25 years in many cases. However, officials in the B.C. Dep- 
artment of Education state that most school buildings have a useful life 
of 35-40 years. Therefore, total costs are overstated by about 4% to 52. 


For calendar year 1966 the B.C. Department of Education reports 
that $1,155,225 was paid to the Department of Education for the benefit 
of School Districts in which Indians are enrolled.9 The original Agree- 
ment dated November 12, 1963 between the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration and the Minister of Education for the Province of B.C. pro- 
vided for payments for "Canada's share of operating expenses at a rate 
of $25.00 per month for each enrolled Indian child in attendance during 
that month in the elementary and secondary public schools in the 


oo ee eS 


increased to $533 per pupil per year, and this can be adjusted in accord- 
ance with the average cost of education in the province. The fee in 


1970 is $580. 


‘Table A-6 in the Appendix to this Chapter gives a list of the 
amount of the payments by I.A.B. to the various School Dicstricts#ion 
the education of Indian children in 1966. 


ee noted a slight error in the contract for the original con- 
struction. The fraction used to calculate the I.A.B. share was 90/400 
whereas the total number of students was 490. The correct fraction for 
1.A:B., of course, was 90/490. Therefore, the correct per capita cost 


if $3,405. 


eee Table A-6 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
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Province of British Columbia." Operating expenses are defined as "the 
balance remaining, after deducting grants payable by the Province, of 
the total annual expenses incurred in respect of the operation, adminis- 
tration and maintenance of all public schools within the Province of 
British Columbia and includes the cost of transportation normally pro- 
vided by the respective School Districts in accordance with provincial 
regulations." Section 4(b) of the Agreement provides for the sharing of 
capital costs if "it is necessary that a school building . . . be added 
to or constructed,'' for the enrolment of Indian children. The Agreement 
came into force January 1, 1963 and Section 4(d) provided that the rates 
Specitied snould remain in. force for three years, i.ée., until January i> 
1966. Since no new agreement has been negotiated, the terms of the 
original one are being adhered to in practice. Let us now examine ten 
School Districts with large numbers of Indian pupils enrolled and the 
Vancouver School District for comparison (Tables 8 and 9). 


If we may conclude from our brief analysis of the Agreement be- 
tween the Federal Minister of Citizenship and Immigration and the Provin- 
cial Minister of Education that the purpose of the Agreement was to 
effectively compensate local School Districts for thetr net average per 
pupil operating costs for Indian children enrolled in Provincial Schools 
--then the financial data would indicate that the Agreement has been 
successful (in covering the total operating cost) in only two of the 
eleven School Districts examined in 1965, although the average net cost 
per enrolled pupil in 1965 in all School Districts was $257. This is 
very close to the $250 per annum figure spelled out in the Dominion- 
Provincial Agreement. In 1966, however, the $250 amount did not cover 
the School Districts' portion of the average annual cost per pupil in 
any of the eleven School Districts studied--see Table 9. In several 
cases the School Districts' portion is double the $250 grant by the 
Federal government on behalf of Indian children. 


It is generally thought that I1.A.B. is responsible under the 
Indian Act for the full cost of educating Indian children. However, as 
we have pointed out at the beginning of the Chapter, the crucial wording 
fmt neracts sscectiiom Wi3 Cl). is 


The Governor in Council may authorize the Minister, in accordance 
with this Act, to enter into agreements on behalf of Her Majesty LOG 
the education in accordance with this Act of Indian children, with 


a) the government of a province 

b) the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories 
c) the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory 

d) a public or separate school board, and 

e) a religious or charitable organization, 10 


and in Section 113(2) "The Minister may, in accordance with this Act, 
. * Ww 
establish, operate and maintain schools for Indian children. Lf E.A.Be 


iE raonaete added. 
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(the Federal Government) is responsible for the fulZ cost of Indian edu- 
cation (the quotations from the Act certainly do nothing to strengthen 
this point of view), then the $250 p.a. paid by the Branch to the local 
School District must be compared to the figures in Column (7) of Tables 
8 and 9. Column (7) includes 4% Provincial government administrative 
"overhead."11 Compared to the TOTAL annual expenditure per pupil, in- 
eluding the Provincial “overhead,” the $250 p.a. covered only 37% to 587 
in 1966. In terms of the Provincial average the Federal grant amounted 
to one-half the total expenditure per enrolled pupil in B.C. in 1966. 


Before we go on to look at which level of government finances the 
total amount of money spent on Education in B.C., we must examine the 
implications of the contributions toward capital costs made by I.A.B. to 
local School Districts. In 1966-67 these contributions amounted to about 
$875,000.12 1I.A.B. has been "buying places" for Indian children in 
Provincial schools by paying that portion of the costs of new construc- 
tion which Indian children will make up in the total enrolment. To esti- 
mate these capital costs in annual terms, it is necessary to assume that 
Indian children will continue to occupy the places "purchased" by the 
Branch over the useful life of the school. If we make this assumption, 
we can state that the amortization of capital expenditure amounts to 
about 5-6% of the total annual per pupil cost in the Province. This 
must be kept in mind when a new Agreement is negotiated between the 
Federal and Provincial Governments covering the financing of Education 
costs. 


Not only are we interested in the total cost of education, but 
we are also interested in determining exactly which level of government 
bears this cost. Table 10 presents the relevant data. Unfortunately, 
it is an amalgam of data for both fiscal and calendar years. 


The results of the calculations performed in Table 10 are inter- 
esting. In 1965-66 55.5% of total public expenditure on public school 
education was financed by local governments. In 1966-67 local govern- 
ments' share was 56.2%. The remaining portion of total expenditure was 
financed by the Provincial government. As we noted above, the S200 —P.as 
paid by I.A.B. for Indian children attending public schools is less than 
the overall average cost per pupil per annum borne by the local School 
Districts. In 1966 the net cost to the School Districts was $280--see 
Table 9. Jf the Federal government is financially responsible por, the 
total cost of Indian education (and we do not suggest that it is), .then 
currently the Provincial government is subsidizing Indian public school 
education by about $223 per pupil per annum. 


We have travelled some way to obtain the figures for a comparison 


eosee Table 7 for the figures from which this estimate was derived. 


Efobeatued as follows, Education in Non-Federal Schools $2, 0307537 
Table 4 minus payments to School Districts S12155225( lable A-62ine the 
Appendix to this Chapter). 
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of the costs of Education in Federal Indian Day and Residential Schools 
with Provincial Schools. Despite our best efforts we are not comparing 
two like objects when we compare costs in public schools and in Federal 
Indian Schools. Enrolment in Provincial Schools for 1966-67 consisted 
of 150,010 pupils in Grades VIII-XIII (including Intermediate and Senior 
Special), out of a total enrolment of 445,228.13 This is approximately 
33.5% of total enrolment. However, Indian Day and Residential Schools 
offer only Grades I-VIII, and we found that of over 5,000 pupils only 56 
were enrolled in Grade VIII.14 


Therefore, while 37% of the total number of Indian children en- 
rolled in Provincial and Parochial Schools are in Grades VIII through 
XIII (and Special) as compared to 33.5% of the non-Indian children in 
the Province, virtually alZ of the children attending Federal Indian Day 
Schools and Residential Schools are in Grades I-VII.15 We have pointed 
out above that the capital costs per pupil are higher in secondary than 
in elementary schools. On the basis of some rather old data (1956-59), 
from only one School District (Victoria), we can give some very rough 
estimates of the relative average operating costs per pupil per annum. 


Relative Operating Costs 


Elementary (Grades I-VI) -60° = -.65 
Junior High (Grades VII-IX) 95 =o F300 
Senior High (Grades X-XIII) ARR ced 5 oe. 
Overall Average 1.0 


As the Indian children move from the elementary grades into high 
school and beyond, costs per pupil will rise dramatically.1/ In addi- 
tion, a higher proportion of Indian pupils will be attending and complet- 
ing high school. This leads us to our next sections on post high school 
training and on university education. 


maces p. F14 of the Public Schools 96th Annual Report . 


see Table A-4 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


lo see PabilewLar. 


10nne reason why our data are based on such thin evidence is that 
currently most School Districts do not keep their accounting records in 
such a way as to determine the operating costs of specific schools. 


tonly 21% of the number of Indian children enrolled in all 
schools in 1966-67 were attending Grades VIII-XIII. This is calculated 
as follows: 2,426 (2,389 in Provincial and Parochial Schools and 37 in 
Residential Schools) divided by total enrolment 11,502 (Table Sein 
Indian Day Schools (3,427), Parochial Schools (723), Provincial Schools 


(5,666), Residential Schools (1,686). 
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TABLE 11 
1966-67 INDIAN ENROLMENT IN PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS 


(Includes 723 in Parochial’ Schools) 


Grades I-VII VIII-XI1II+Spec. Total 
FeaDs i Prov. 661 653 ee 
Joint 299 240 yea) 

Total 960 893 WL ote se) 

Ee. 2 Prov. 428 267 695 
Joint 819 388 PeZOd 

Total W207, 655 1902 

Eh 34 ETON. 621 359 976 
Joint 91 62 £53 

Total 732 417 jeg 2!) 

Ee eet Prove 136 50 186 
Joint 340 107 447 

Total 476 £57 G34 

Ee oe PTO. 19 13 92 
Joint 606 174 780 

Total 625 247 872 

TOTAL 4,020 Ze 309 G,309 
is 637 S7 100% 


Source: Indian Affairs Branch. 


Technical and Vocational Training 


Technical and vocational training have been growing in importance 
within the spectrum of publicly-provided educational opportunities. This 
is primarily due to the provisions of the Federal Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Asststance Act which enabled the Province to receive ap- 
proximately 75% of the capital cost of technical and vocational schools 
from the Federal government. Under most programs the Federal government 
also paid about one-half of the operating costs. Even when the Act was 
amended in 1965, it provided for the Federal government to pay 67.5% of 
the capital cost, the Province 22.5% and the local School Board 10%. Dur- 
ing fiscal 1965-66 the Province of B.C. spent a total of $28.2M under the 
provisions of the Act. "Capital Expenditures, Training Equipment and 
Grants to School Districts" accounted for $21.45M of the total Provincial 
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expenditure. The Federal government share of the total amount expended 
was $18.55M.18 Because the Province has stopped (as of fiscal 1966-67) 
recording contributions received from other governments as offsets of 
gross Provincial expenditure, we are forced to go to Federal sources 
for more recent data which indicates the financial role of the Federal 
government in technical and vocational training. During 1966-67 the 
Province of B.C. spent $25.6M, including $19.5M in "constructing and 
equipping vocational schools and grants to school districts." Data pro- 
vided by the Federal Department of Finance indicates that the Federal 
government paid the Province $4.4M in operating grants and $12.2M in 
capital construction grants for technical and vocational schools. 


The most important programs from the point of view of B.C. 
Indians are programs 2 and 3. Program 2 consists of training in the 
technological field and is offered at the B.C. Institute of Technology. 
Enrolment for 1966-67 was 1,356 in day-school and 1,700 in the night 
school.19 With a total expenditure of $2.5M20 the cost per person is 
Paitivehion. «During trscal U966-67 135820. indians were enrolled at 
B.C.1.T., two completed their course and ten were continuing. For fiscal 
1967-68 12 were enrolled, two completed their course and ten were contin- 
uing. For these Indian students I.A.B. paid $15 per month per enrolled 
student in fees. In addition, we are informed that the Indian Affairs 
Branch paid each trainee a subsistence allowance ($75 per month), a per- 
sonal allowance ($20 per month), a clothing allowance (approximately 
$100 per year) and a travel allowance (average $50). 


Program 3: 


The bulk of vocational training programmes are conducted under 
this programme at many centres. Trade training and the equivalent 
in the areas of commerce and services, all at varying levels of ad- 
vancement, is provided and aimed at equipping persons with a basic 
skill or improving an already acquired skill so as to enable per- 
sons to compete successfully in the labour market. 


The Provincial regional schools are the backbone of this type 
of training, but a number of smaller courses are held as, when, and 


where required. 21 


During 1966-67 the enrolment in the Provincial Vocational Schools 
was as follows: Day classes 17,333; Night School 13,316. in addition, 
21,832 persons were enrolled in night school programs in the School-Dis-— 
tricts. Total expenditure was $3.2M in fiscal 1960-67. Even if we take 


aCe Vote 93 in the B.C. Public Accounts, 1965-66. 


Pees page F89 of the Public Schools 96th Annual Report . 


surat els Publte Aecounts, 1966-67, Vote 93. 


ic Schools 96th Annual Report... B.C. page F89. 
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just the day school enrolment, it is obvious that the cost per pupil is 
quite small. For virtually all Indians enrolled in the Provincial Voca- 
tional School, I.A.B. pays fees of $15 per month per student. Indian 
enrolment in Provincial Vocational Schools and in similar private schools 
has been rising as the data below indicate: 23 


ape 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Enrolled 673 741 838 
Completed O22 240 Sis 
Continuing 186 Shek epiah 


Again many of the Indian students receive payments from I.A.B. for 
room and board, clothing, books and travel while they attend public or | 
private vocational schools. During 1966-67 the B.C. Region spent $243,147 
on Vocational and Special Training allocated as follows:24 


Vocational Training $188 ,489 
Univ. & Prof. Training Pon 2oo 
Other Adult Education SILOS 
Scholarships So Ws 


Fiscal 1967-68 shows a large increase in total expenditure which amounted 
to $514,829. It is distributed as follows: 


General $113,664 
Univ... &- Prot. Ireining eeu) 
Vocational Training 108 ,000 
Maintenance of Pupils in Post School 

Education Programs 283,417 


Both the enrolment figures and the increase in expenditure between 1966-67 
and 1967-68 would seem to indicate that young B.C. Indians receive very 
substantial benefits from the Branch while they undertake technical and 
vocational training. In very rough terms, the average benefit per en- 
rolled student (in terms of the amount expended by I1.A.B.) was about $600. 
It is almost impossible to measure the benefit of such educational oppor- 
tunities to the individual--only their future success or failure in the 
economic world will allow us to determine this. 


Te the Report indicates that in 1967-68 13 Indians were en- 


rolled in special flying classes. 

*3 see the Tables in Report by the Vocational Training and Special 
Services Division, I.A.B., Vancouver (mimeo), for a complete listing of 
the nature of the courses. 

ea toch the 1966-67 and 1967-68 figures were obtained from I1.A.B., 
Vancouver, "900 Year-end Financial Reports." 
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University Education 


The rate of return upon the individual's and society's investment 
in human capital is substantial--most estimates place it at 12-15% for 
university-level education.2) However, it comes as no surprise that very 
few B.C. Indians attend universities. During 1965-66 only 21 attended 
universities. By 1966-67 the number attending university had increased 
to 36 students. 26 


If, for example, all of the students attending U.B.C. received 
the full financial support by I.A.B., the Branch would pay about $1,400- 
$1,500 per year on behalf of each student.27 However, the expenditure 
by the Branch on behalf of each student covers only a portton of the 
total cost. In addition, the total cost understates the benefit of 
being able to attend university as we shall point out below. Discussions 
with I.A.B. personnel indicate that some confusion exists as to the 
Federal government's "responsibility" for the education of Indians-- 
particularly with respect to university education. The fundamental ques- 
tion seems to be, "Does the Branch have a responsibility to fully support 
all qualified Indian students for as long as they wish to continue their 
education?" The policy is not clear. Educating an individual through 
four years at the university level represents an expenditure by the 
Branch of at least $6,000.28 The returns to the individual in terms of 
a higher lifetime income are obvious. The size of the "capital sum" is 
put in perspective when we consider that over 25% of the reserve popula- 
tion in February of the last three years was classified as being depen- 
dent upon social assistance.22 The Provincial social assistance for a 
family of five amounts to $200 per month--and this is only the direct, 
"out-of-pocket" costs. The facts of the cycle of poverty and social 
assistance are too well known to be repeated here except to state that 
post high school education and training represents a relatively less 


Ty, for example, Gary S. Becker, op. ett., and also Gordon W. 
Bertram, The Contrtbutton of Educatton to Economie Growth, a Staff Study 
for the Economic Council of Canada, Queen's Printer, 1965. 


pss the Report by the Vocational Training and Special Services 


Division, I.A.B. (mimeo). 


oles estimate maintenance for nine (9) months at $900 to $1,000. 
We add to this another $500 for fees and books. 


eo paeed on annual expenditures of $500 (1968 U.B.C., average), 
books and supplies $100, plus maintenance 9 months at $100. We hasten 
to point out that when both explicit costs (fees, books, maintenance) 
and implicit costs (opportunities foregone in form of remunerative em- 
ployment) are considered (e.g., Becker, op. CL ra. greater proportion 
of the total cost of higher education is borne by the individual than by 


any government. 


fee Chapter 2 on Social Welfare for a more complete analysis. 


SY 


expensive method, of not only preventing the "negative cycle" of poverty 
and despair, but also of, creating the positive cycle of education, in- 
come and taxpaying capacity. We strongly urge the Branch to unequivo- 
cably support all eligible Indians to obtain a university education. 

The non-pecuniary rewards in the form of examples of the progress of 
Indian people (not mere tokenism) will bring hope and determination to 
thousands of others. 


Total Costs of a University Education 


The cost per full-time equivalent student (f.t.e.) for fiscal 
1966-67 at U.B.C. amounted to $1,544. This includes only operating ex- 
penditures out of the General Fund. Estimating the annual amount of de- 
preciation applicable per f.t.e. student is particularly difficult. 
Based on official estimates of replacement value, and an estimated life 
of 40 years (perhaps a conservative life-time for many capital structures), 
we estimate that about $168 per f.t.e. student must be added to the 
annual operating costs to give us a total cost of $1,/12 in 1966-67. An 
analysis of the University of B.C.'s revenues during the same fiscal year 
indicates that 45.4% of total operating revenue came from the Provincial 
Government, 22.5% from the Federal Government and 28.2% from student 
fees. It should be noted that under the '"Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act," passed in the Spring of 1967, direct Federal aid to 
universities will be discontinued in favour of the Province receiving an 
increased proportion of Corporate and Personal Income taxes. Therefore, 
the 1967-68 figures will not include the Federal Government as a dtrect 
source of revenue. In the case of U.B.C., the local government does not 
provide any financial support. 1 


During the five-year capital budget period ending in 1968, U.B.C. 
received approximately $19M from the Provincial Government, $1M from the 
Canada Council and about $9M in private gifts. These figures do not in- 
clude specific gifts and bequests such as H. R. MacMillan's recent gifts 
to the University. 


Broad averages, such as those given above, hide a great deal of 
diversity in the average operating costs between different faculties and 
departments. Taking Arts, Commerce and Business Administration and Edu- 
cation as a factor of one the relative costs per f.t.e. student during 
1966 are estimated in the table below. We have included the 1966-67 
schedule of student fees as well, for comparison. 
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We realize that in this study we were not asked to make recom- 
mendations. However, we feel so strongly on this matter that we had to 
advocate a specific policy for I.A.B. 


ree analysis in this section was derived largely from 1966-67 
Report of the Prestdent, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 1968. 


Bi) 


Faculty or Relative operating U.B.C. fees 
Department COSLSGUPCr Ete. 
student 1968-69 

oan 1.0 aS (RES 
Agriculture (B.S.A.) 35 469 
Pharmacy a5 457% 
Science 1.5 Ay 
Arts (B.A.) 1.0 457 
Commerce 10 eyes 
Education 0 347 
Medicine (M.D.) on0 673 
Engineering 2h Seu) 


ESTIMATE OF AVERAGE TOTAL COST PER F.T.E. STUDENT (1966-67) Sal ielee 
* 
$457 first year only, subsequent years $535. 


We return to operating costs per student for a moment. Table 12, 
which has been prepared for the Canadian Association of University Busi- 
ness officers and D.B.S., gives an indication of comparative costs among 
universities in Canada. Of the thirteen universities listed, U.B.C. 
ranks 9th in 1966 expenditures per student and the University of Victoria 
ranks 10th. In comparison, the University of Alberta is first--the 
difference is over $1,000 per student. We present the figures in Table 
12 to give some possible indication of levels of expenditure which may 
be necessary in the future in the province of B.C. The costs of a uni- 
versity education are high and will certainly rise in both absolute and 
relative terms. Compared to the alternatives the cost does not seem to 
be "too high." 
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TABLE 12 
UNIVERSITY COST PER STUDENT 


with and without "Assisted Research" 
Some Canadian Universities 


Ce0eoek Perak So DEEN 


MSs) 1966 
Without With Without With 
University Assisted Research Assisted Research 
U. of British Columbia Sat AS) Sali TASS Seow $2,094 
Useor Victoria 1,504 ily eis AY Be Ke: bw 7673 
U. of Alberta 22450 25148 2051 33230 
U. of Saskatchewan e522 1,866 07) 22033 
U. of Manitoba 1,606 22067 15d) 1,984 
emOrs LOLonto 25,42] pps keh 2,020 3,470 
York University 2,489 ZaDOo 2032 2.818 
Queen's University 2196 DA TENSE SRS ANAL ent ee 
Western University Li os 2,184 i907 2,435 
McMaster University 2,017 2,497 DpH PI IHS 
McGill University 1,626 2619 1,914 220 
Mount Allison They a hel O70 tyes ye 1 Bee oe 
Dalhousie 1769 Cer? 2,104 ZAaa2 


Note: Comparable figures were arrived at by taking the "total 
"Ordinary Expenditures" as reported to D.B.S. and C.A.U.B.O. 
with and without reported amounts given for "Assisted Re- 
search." Enrolment figures were D.B.S. registration for 
years ended 1965 and 1966. 


Source: (Canadian Association of University Business Officers). 
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TABLE A-2 
NATIVE INDIAN POPULATION 5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 


ATTENDING AND NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL, BY AGE, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1961 CENSUS 


Age Group Total Attending Reser, 
School School 
Total 12625 105370 PAL as) 2, 
5 - 9 O22o Se lOMe IRR: VP 
10 - 14 4,845 LS fol 314 
15 US) 648 Pl: 
16 839 510 S29 
Ai! 837 342 495 
18 765 186 ey) 
ee) 718 98 620 
20 708 46 662 
21) FL9 ZAih 698 
Ze 649 25 624 
23 548 3) 545 
24 517 Z 510 
252+ S493 SV 13,401 


Source: 1961 Census, D.B.S., Ottawa. 
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TABLE A-6 


TUITION FEES - INDIAN CHILDREN, 1966 


School District Amount 
No. Name $ 
df Fernie 2.525 
2 Cranbrook 7 925 
4 Windermere 3,100 
14 Southern Okanagan 5.400 
NS: Penticton 9 125 
16 Keremeos : 11,150 
20 Salmon Arm 16,100 
foal Armstrong-Spallumcheen 1,650 
fap) Vernon 11,050 
23 Kelowna 12,475 
24 Kamloops ; 39,950 
25) Barriere 13,200 
27 Williams Lake 20,025 
28 Quesnel e575 
29 Lillooet 44,525 
30 South Cariboo 82,450 
31 Merritt 81, 125 
372 Fraser Canyon 17,900 
333} Chilliwack 21,875 
34 Abbotsford 9,825 
8) Langley 6,900 
36 Surrey 153,708 
37 Delta 4,250 
38 Richmond 3,025 
39 Vancouver 29,000 
40 New Westminster 25929. 
41 Burnaby Salle) 
42 Maple Ridge BUS, 
43 Coquitlam ZO 
44 North Vancouver 20,850 
45 West Vancouver PTS 
46 Sechelt 12,000 
47 Powell River 63375 
48 Howe Sound , 32,275 
49 Ocean Falls 361,050 
50 Queen Charlotte UNSY RSW /9) 
52 Prince Rupert e250 
55} Terrace 48 ,300 
54 Smithers 1,300 
55 Burns Lake SR PAT ISS 
56 Vanderhoof 1225: 
59 Peace River South PMs 
60 Peace River North 2eD25 
61 Greater Victoria 6,150 
62 Sooke 12,850 
63 Saanich AN 325) 
64 Gulf Island 850 
65 Cowichan 42,300 
66 Lake Cowichan 1,400 
67 Ladysmith 13,450 
68 Nanaimo 35,775 
69 Qualicum 5,925 
70 Alberni 97,750 
if Courtenay 4,000 
72 Campbell River ~ 36 ,000 
TED Mission 20,375 
76 Agassiz 19,975 
78 Enderby 9,525 
79 Ucluelet-Tofino Te sia 
80 Kitimat 21,800 
81 Fort Nelson 3,425 
82 Chilcotin 10,150 
85 Vancouver Island North 86 ,550 
86 Creston-Kaslo 2,025 
87 Stikine 20,950 
Un Bamfield 2,350 
$1,155,225 


Source: Department of Education, Victoria. 
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CHAPTER 2 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


More is spent on, and said about "the problem of social welfare” 
than almost any other of the I.A.B. programs. In this Chapter we shall 
try to determine the incidence of social welfare (as a benefit) in finan- 
cial, geographical, and sociological terms. Next to Education (see 
Chapter 1), social welfare represents the largest demand upon the re- 
sources of I.A,B. Much of the impact of this Chapter is dependent upon a 
careful perusal of the various tables included in the body of the text 
and those filed in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


We shall begin by looking at the gross expenditure by I.A.B. for 
1966-67 and for 1967-68 for B.C. alone in Table l. 


The total expenditure of just over four million dollars in fiscal 
1966-67 amounted to a little over 22% of the total I.A.B. expenditure in 
B.C. of $18.6M. The 1967-68 expenditure of over $6.5M on social welfare 
out of a total expenditure of $20.4M (not including certain Education and 
capital expenditures allocated directly from Ottawa). In addition some 
$80,000 was expended from Band Funds for social welfare during 1966-67. 


We point out in our Chapter on Housing and Community Development 
that while I.A.B. pays the Provincial scale for Social Assistance (S.A.) 
for food and clothing, fuel, operating and sundries, the Branch does not 
often pay the shelter portion of the S.A. grant schedule as Housing is 
deemed to be provided for most residents on the reserve by the Housing 
program. Since the shelter portion averages one-third to 40% of the 
amount indicated as "total support" (see the Provincial scale in Chapter 
4), total welfare costs would have to be increased by at least that pro- 
portion if I.A.B. was to provide the shelter portion under the "welfare" 
classification. 


The amount recorded for Social Assistance in Table 1 includes re- 
imbursement of the Provincial government for Social Assistance paid to 
those Indians living off the reserve, but who remain the financial respon- 
sibility of I.A.B. Indians who live off the reserve, but who have not 
been self-supporting for at least one year's continuous residence off the 
reserve remain the financial responsibility of the Branch. During 1966-67 
the Provincial government "billings" amounted to approximately $215,909. 
Before April 1, 1967 it was the practice of the B.C. Department of Social 
Welfare to bill I.A.B. for 50% and National Health and Welfare for the 
other 50% of the cost of Social Assistance paid by the province to Indians 
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TABLE 1 
I.A.B. EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
B.C. ONLY 
1966-67 1967-68 
Administration* Sea: So 2636 
Social Assistance SR ONY ce Sis Nae 7s, 
Care of Adults 35,435 48,973- 
Child Care MG078 311 2 ide DeLee 
Burials 26,944 28,720 
Rehabilitation 9 e206 
Other 14,416 14,455 
TOTAL $4,122,908 $6,548,474 


Rnaes not include the cost of administering the social welfare 
program at the Agency level. The branch employs only one full time 
professional social worker in the field (Fraser Agency), virtually all 
administrative costs are included in the Agency administrative costs. 


AK 
Includes $688,353 spent during 1967-68 but shown as carried 
forward into 1968-69. 


Estimate $12,000 as expenditure by Yukon. 


living off reserves (but not self-supporting for a period of one year). 
It is very difficult to determine just what each level of government 
pays in respect to Indian welfare costs. It is immeasurably more diffi- 
cult to determine exactly how much each department made in payment. It 
would appear that while I.A.B. was billed for $215,090 during 1966-67 
(which was made up of $198,196 plus $17,713 for which I1.A.B. was 100% re- 
sponsible as some categories of assistance were not included under the 
Unemployment Assistance Act), the Department of National Health and 
Welfare paid to the Province of B.C. an additional $198,196 for social 
assistance paid to Indians off the reserve. In other words, social 
assistance to B.C. Indians living off the reserve, but still the finan- 
cial responsibility of the Federal government amounted to a total of 
$414,105 in fiscal 1966-67. Beginning April 1, 1967 under the Canada 
Assistance Plan, the Provincial Government discontinued its practice of 
billing two Federal departments under the same program and began billing 
I.A.B. for 100% of the S.A. costs for Indians not living continuously 
off the reserve for a period of one year or not being self-supporting 
for a period of at least one year off the Reserve. Monthly billings 
during the period April to December 1967 have been averaging about 


$38,000 per month. 


The remainder of this Chapter will be divided into five sections. 
We will discuss in turn the incidence of social welfare dependency on 
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Indian Reserves in B.C., the incidence of social welfare dependency of 
Indians living off reserves, the problem of Indian children in the care 

of both the Provincial Department of Social Welfare and the I.A.B., Fed- 
eral and Provincial transfer payments to Indians, and finally we shall 
examine how the burden of expenditures is financed by the three levels of 
Government. A great number of supplementary tables, filed in the Appendix 
to this Chapter, provided most of the "raw material" from which we pre- 
pared the summary tables included in the text. 


Section I: SOCIAL WELFARE ON RESERVES 


We begin with the obvious reminder that the real incidence of 
social welfare dependency cannot be measured in terms of dollars or the 
number of recipients of social assistance. Numbers are but a poor proxy 
to aid us in measuring the dimensions of individual and social tragedy. 

As Alfred Marshall pointed out long before the current interest in "human 
capital,'' human beings represent by far the largest and most important 
part of our wealth. When the measured incidence of social welfare depen- 
dency exceeds the numbers of persons who are too old, too young or physi- 
cally incapable of productive work (at greater than "subsistence" wages), 
then almost by definition society is operating below its productive possi- 
bilities. The social loss is an aggregate of two major components. 

First, there is the loss of output foregone when employable men are idle. 
Second (and this is often forgotten), there is the "depreciation" of human 
skills and motivation caused by involuntary idleness. For most men their 
ability and skills tnerease when they are employed over time. Unemploy- 
ment is not a neutral state, but a retrogressive state in which part of 
the human potential wastes away. 


For our measure of incidence we have chosen the ratio of the 
total number of Social Assistance recipients to the total population on 
the reserve. The total number of recipients includes the head of the 
household to whom the allotment is paid and those persons (usually his 
wife and children) directly dependent upon him. We are measuring then 
the proportion of the total population on the reserve which is dependent 
(in whole or in part) upon the receipt of Social Assistance payments. 


For some years now the Branch has performed an Annual Survey of 
Public Assistance during the month of February which is compiled at the 
Agency level. Since October 1966 the B.C. Regional Office has requested 
from each Agency on a monthly basis the following data: 


- number of recipients, 
- number of cases, 
- number of unemployed employables, and 


+See Paul Jacobs, "Unemployment as a Way of Life," in Arthur Ross, 


editor, Employment Poltcy and the Labor Market, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1965. 
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- total monthly expenditure. 
It is these sources that we draw upon in presenting our figures. 


The incidence of social welfare dependency among Indians living 
on reserves is about eight times that of the general population of B.C. 
depending upon which set of figures one uses for the number of recipients 
and for the population living on the reserve. Table 2 shows that in 
February of 1966 from 25.4% to 29.4% of the on-reserve population were 
recipients of financial social assistance. We compare this to the 
Provincial average for March 1966 of 3.52%.2 In February 1967 the pro- 
portion of Indians living on reserves receiving social assistance ranged 
from 24.9% to 30.9% (see Table 2). The Provincial average incidence for 
March 1967 was 3.85%.3 It seems apparent that despite general prosperity 
in B.C. in the past five years, the proportion of Indians living on re- 
serves who are dependent on social assistance has not declined. Our 
"best" estimate of the incidence rate for February 1968 is 28%--again 
about etght times the Provincial average. 


In order to place the incidence of welfare on reserves in B.C. 
in perspective, we present a summary of the regional incidence rates for 
the February 1966 Survey of Public Assistance conducted by Ottawa. The 
reader will notice that the population figure is the sum of both the on 
and off reserve population, whereas we have tried to determine separate 
incidence rates on the basis of residence. The importance of the table 
is that it provides an indication of the relative position of B.C. 
vis-a-vis the other regions. Except for Ontario, B.C. had the lowest 
incidence rate of any region in February 1966 (see Table 2(a)). 


In terms of broad average costs per recipient the Provincial 
government spent approximately $46 per person receiving social assistance 
during March 1966. The per recipient cost to I.A.B. during the same 
month was about $27. Most of the difference in the two rates can be ex- 
PlLainedapyetWwortactorce = First, while L,A.B. used the Provincial rate 
schedule, it does not pay the shelter portton of the social allowance 
scale. This amounts to at least one-third of the usual Provincial 
grant (see the Chapter on Housing). Second, the Provincial scale’is de- 
signed so that for each succeeding member of the recipient household a 
smaller per person allowance is paid. Our evidence indicates the aver- 
age Indian family on the reserve is larger (by about one person) than 
the average non-Indian family on social assistance. Consequently, their 
social assistance per recipient will be smaller. 


Since broad averages often conceal more than they reveal about 
their individual components, we must now examine the incidence of social 
assistance by Agency. With only a few exceptions (North Coast, Babine, 


ere enced from the B.C. Department of Social Welfare, Annual 
Report 1965-66, Queen's Printer, Victoria, 1967. 
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TABLE 2(a) 
I.A.B. SURVEY OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


February 1966 


Number of 


Population Welfare he 
Recipients 

Maritimes 8,495 35 oa2 Al: 
Quebec 255053 65,949 Zieh 
Ontario 50,608 7,096 14.0 
Manitoba 31,009 Jay cake way pets 44.3 
Saskatchewan Sere) 163592 By 46) 
Alberta 25,396 8,280 32.6 
B.C. & Yukon 46,610 9,889 PEA ahi 
Dist. of Mackenzie Sev ots) ly .3)5) 23.6 
TOTAL 224 5236 O21 30.2 


Burns Lake) the rankings of the agencies by percentage of on-reserve pop- 
ulation receiving social assistance have remained remarkably stable in 
the three-year period February 1966 through February 1968. (Our best 
estimates are contained in columns 3, 5, and 7 of Table 2.) More inter- 
esting is the very great range of incidence rates between the Agencies. 
They range from 6.724 in Fort St. John4 to over 49% in Lytton in February 
1968--see column 7 of Table 2. In order to obtain a better picture of 
the relative incidence by Agency, we have prepared Table 3 which averages 
the monthly data for the period January to December 1967 inclusive. 

Both the wide range of incidence rates and their stability of rank can 
be observed. 


While we have not been asked to inquire into the reasons for the 
high rates of dependency, we did look briefly at the relationship be- 
tween the number of recipients and the number of "unemployed employables." 
When we plotted on a "scatter-gram" the number of unemployed employables 
against the percentage of the total population on the reserve who are 
recipients of social assistance for the month of February 1966 and for 
the monthly averages for calendar year 1967, we obtained evidence of a 
positive relationship. While a positive relationship is evident, the 
visual fit is sufficiently poor that it did not warrant more formal 


2) 


te is surprising to note that in the Fort St. John area during 
February-March 1966 the Provincial rate of dependency exceeded the rate 
for Indians living on reserves. 


The number of persons falling into this category is determined 
by the individual at the Agency who completes the monthly or annual sur- 
vey statistics--no definitions are provided. 
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methods--the calculation of the correlation coefficient. It seems 
apparent that a univariate model can explain only a small part of the 
variation in the incidence of social assistance. Multiple regression 
techniques are called for. 


In addition to the variation in the rates of incidence we note 
(in Table 3) that there is considerable range in the average case size. 
The range is from 2.7 persons in Fort St. John to 4.0 persons per case-in 
the Fraser Agency. The average case size in turn contributes to the 
overall incidence rate as we have measured it. 


Various additional tables have been prepared to assist the readers 
of this report in making a more detailed examination of "the welfare 
problem."' Table 3 summarizes a number of important indicia as averaged 
from the monthly returns for January through December 1967. Table 4 pre- 
sents the monthly incidence rates for 1967 by Agency. In calculating the 
percentage rates we utilized the population living on the reserve as at 
January 1, 1967 as our denominator. Therefore any variation in the per- 
centages is seasonal variation due to the varying number of recipients. 
Similarly in Table A-1, in the Appendix to this Chapter, we present the 
number of cases reported monthly during 1967 by each Agency. 


Table A-2 in the Appendix to this Chapter serves a pedagogical 
purpose. As we have pointed out above in our discussion of Table 2, the 
calculation of the social assistance incidence rate depends upon the 
figures used in both the numerator and the denominator. For the denomi- 
nator we may choose from two different sets of figures. For the purpose 
of the Survey of Public Assistance each February, Ottawa provides (for 
each Agency) the "resident band membership." Alternatively, the B.C. 
Regional office prepares an annual census by Band and by Agency of the 
number of Indians living on and off reserves. In virtually all Agencies 
the Ottawa on-reserve population is larger than that calculated by the 
B.C. Office. More important are the often large discrepancies in the 
total number of recipients reported by the Agency to Ottawa (the Survey 
of Public Assistance) and to the B.C. Regional Office. For exactly the 
same month--February--Table A-2 gives some indication of the size of the 
difference in figures reported. The most obvious example can be found 
in the February 1967 report for the West Coast Agency. To the B.C. 
Regional Office the Agency reported 829 recipients (which appear to "fit" 
in the context of the preceding and succeeding month's figures), and for 
the Ottawa Survey, West Coast reported 171 recipients. A closer look at 
the form completed for Ottawa showed several obvious inconsistencies, 
e.g., more heads of households than total recipients. Another sharp dif- 
ference can be found in the returns reported by the Fraser Agency for 
February 1968. On the monthly form submitted to the Regional Office 
2,008 recipients are reported, but only 1,541 recipients are recorded on 
the form submitted to Ottawa. Small discrepancies such as those reported 
(in Feb. 1968) by the Burns Lake, Kwawkewlth, Nicola or Stuart Lake 
Agencies are "believable" in that two separate counts at different times 
in the same month could quite easily result in differences of the ob- 
served magnitude, since it is possible for individuals and families to 
receive assistance for only part of a month and hence appear on the 
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rolls at the beginning or the end but not both. If policy decisions are 
to be based on "facts," then it is imperative that the "facts" be as 
accurate as possible. In some agencies welfare records are inadequate. 


At the beginning of this section we pointed out the differences 
between Provincial and I.A.B. benefits paid and two of the most important 
reasons why this is so. Now we must point out an even more important 
difference between the Branch's social welfare program and that provided 
by the Provincial Government to the other citizens of the Province. 
Broadly speaking, the Social Welfare program of the Province consists of 
two parts. The first is a professional service to individuals and 
families who manifest personal and social problems. The second part is 
the provision of financial assistance to those in need. With the excep- 
tion of a single professional social worker in the field, the Indian 
Affairs social welfare program is restricted to the provision of finan- 
cial assistance to those in need. The importance of this difference 
cannot be measured in purely financial terms, i.e., in the cost of the 
professional service foregone. In any well-developed social welfare DEO= 
gram, the emphasis is in fact placed upon the effective provision of 
professional services to those who need help. Financial assistance is 
seen as a means (not an end) to help individuals and families become in- 
dependent and self-sustaining again. 


In terms of the total costs of the Provincial Department of 
Social Welfare the salaries of the professional staff amount to only about 
5% of the gross costs,® but in terms of assistance rendered, the benefits 
are far greater. During fiscal 1966-67 the Provincial Department em- 
ployed an average of about 350 social work staff, one-third of whom pos- 
sessed a Social Work Diploma or higher formal qualifications. / 


Some indication of the dimensions of the need for the provision 
of proféssional social work assistance to Indians can be found in the 
Special Survey carried out at the authors' request during September and 
December 1967 by the Provincial Department of Social Welfare. For these 
two months every social worker in the field in B.C. was requested to 
examine his total case load in each of nineteen categories of financial 
or professional assistance and report the number of "registered" Indians, 
both on and off reserve, receiving services. (A more detailed examina- 
tion of the results of this survey will be presented in the section fol- 
lowing "Off-reserve Social Welfare."') The survey found that the 
Provincial Department of Social Welfare had in its caseload 100 Family 
Service cases® at the month's end in September and 225 such cases at 


Bore p. H97 of the Department of Social Welfare Annual Report, 
for the year ending March 31, 1967. 


eae wen Sac 


Sami ly Service is defined as follows: "Is one, not opened in 
another category, where a casework service is actively provided for the 
purpose of strengthening and preserving home relationship, improving 
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month's end December 1967 for Indians living om reserves. These numbers 
represent about 10% of the total Provincial Family Service caseload. To 
these totals should be added 22 cases in both September and December 
under the category "Unmarried Parents.'' As we point out in the section 
that follows, the Province is reimbursed for financial assistance to 
Indians living off the reserve for a period of less than one year, but 
does not receive any payment for these professional services provided on 
the reserve which (apparently) are the responsibility of I.A.B. 


Another indication of the need for professional social welfare 
services to Indians is indicated by the fact that the Special Surveys 
showed that there were 155 Family Service cases for Indians living off 
the reserve in September 1967 and 134 at month's end in December of the 
Same year. The comparative incidence can be seen in the figures below: 


Family Popu- Family Popu- 
Month Ser- lation Inci- Ser- lation Inci- 
ending vices Jan. 1 dence vices Jan. 1 dence 
Cases 1968 Rate Cases 1968 Rate 
September 
1967 ee 335653 2587 £55 1331. L367 
December 
1967 225 337,003 664 134 L334 Db oe eo 


Even on-reserve Indians are receiving some casework services from 
the Provincial Department of Social Welfare. Off the reserve, where 
Indians have full access to professional social welfare services, they 
make even more use of them. 


Section II: OFF-RESERVE SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


In terms of financial responsibility I.A.B. bears the burden of 
social assistance payments made by the Province to registered Indians who 
are living off the reserve, but who have not been self-supporting for a 
period of one year. Once an individual Indian (or family) who has been 
living off the reserve on a self-sustaining basis for one year or more 
requires social assistance, they are the financial responsibility of the 
Province. This is the result of an agreement between the Federal and 
Provincial governments. Since there is frequent "turnover" in the 


social functioning within the community, and bettering health and living 
conditions." It will include those cases previously defined as ''Protec- 
tion" (a family involved in Court action under Protectton of Children Act) 
and "Special Child Service" (relating to Legtttmatton Act, Equal Guard- 
tanshtp of Infants Act, and repatriation of a minor or unmarried 

mother). 


os 


off-reserve population, the number who are established off the reserve 
and who have been self-sustaining for at least twelve months is rela-— 
tively small. Since we do not actually know the number of Indians who 
fall into this category (we shall make some inferences later on), the 
calculation of incidence rates is somewhat complicated. 


However, our data, based on the Special Surveys in September and 
December 1967 and in June of 1963, along with the monthly "chargebacks" 
to I.A.B. from the Department of Social Welfare in Victoria, provide us 
with evidence that the incidence of soctal asststance among off-reserve 
Indians ts at least as great as it is among on-reserve Indians and hence 
about eight times the Provincial average. Although the Provincial 
Department of Social Welfare caseworker's files include nineteen cate- 
gories of social welfare services (see Tables A-3 and A-4 in the Appen- 
dix to this Chapter), we shall concentrate on the Social Allowance 
categories for which over 85% of the Gross Social Allowance costs as 
per the Public Accounts are expended.? These categories are: Single 
Person, Couple, Two-parent family, One-parent family, and Child with 
relative. 


In order to continue to use the same measure of incidence (total 
number of recipients/total population), it was necessary to determine 
some "weights" for two of the categories (two-parent family and one- 
parent family), as the data available to us specified only the number of 
cases in each social assistance category and the total number of recip- 
ients in all five social assistance categories. 


First, the global rate of incidence of social assistance to 
Indians living off the reserve (but the financial responsibility of 
I.A.B.). The B.C. Regional Office estimates that about 11,534 Indians 
were living off the reserves at Jan. 1, 1967. The incidence rate aver- 
aged for the months of March, April, and May, 1967 based on the January 
1967 population is 8.7% of the off-reserve population. In contrast, the 
comparable Provincial average incidence rate as calculated at the end of 
March 1967 was 3.85%. In other words, the incidence of social assis- 
tance issued to Indians living off the reserve (less than one year self- 
sustaining) is two and one-quarter times the overall Provincial average. 


The reader will recall that at the beginning of this Section we 
suggested that overall the incidence of social assistance among the off- 
reserve population is as great as among the on-reserve population. In 
the figures quoted above we are dealing only with the incidence rate 
calculated on the basis of Indians Iltving off the reserve who remain the 
financial responsibility of 1.A.B.19 To this rate we must add the inci- 
dence of social assistance among Indians living off the reserve who are 


este page H65 in the B.C. Department of Social Welfare Annual 
Report, for the year ended March 31, 1967. 


RONSEe that our denominator in calculating the incidence rate is 
the total number of Indians living off the reserve, not the correct 
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no longer the ftnanetal responstbility of the Federal Government. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot measure this incidence directly as we have been able 
to do in the case of the rates quoted above. However, we do have the re- 
sults of the Special Surveys of September and December 1967, and the 
monthly record of "charge backs" to I.A.B. for reimbursement of social 
assistance payments made by the province to Indians living off the reserve 
but still the financial responsibility of the Federal Government. The 
"charge backs" give rise to the information in Table 5 which shows the 
number of cases, total number of recipients, and the total cost for each 
of the eight Provincial Social Welfare Administrative Regions.11l 


Table 5 shows 383 cases and 1,117 recipients for September and 
414 cases and 1,143 recipients for December 1967. However, the Special 
Surveys for these two months report 1,022 cases at September's month-end 
and 1,373 cases at December's end. These are the number of cases in the 
five social assistance categories of Indians living off reserves serviced 
by the Provincial Department of Social Welfare--see Tables A-3 and A-5 in 
the Appendix to this Chapter. Since the Summary sheets did not give the 
total number of recipients, we have estimated these numbers ourselves. To 
estimate the total number of recipients, we applied a set of weights for 
each category developed from additional data on the Provincial Welfare 
Caseload and from other data on the size of Indian social assistance 
cases 12 


The Special Surveys of September and December 1967 recorded the 
number of cases in each of the five social assistance categories-—-but 
did not record the total number of recipients. So we shall apply the 
"weights" derived (in footnote 12) to calculate our estimate of the pro- 


portion of persons living off reserves who were recipients of social 
assistance--see Table 7,12a 


figure of the number living off the reserve for a period of less than one 
year. We are unable to determine this number. 


phos purposes of rough comparison only, the various Indian Agen- 
cies have been grouped by Social Welfare Region: 


Regton I Regton III Regton IV Regton VII Regton VIII 

Cowichan Kamloops Kootenay Babine FOGteot.. JOnne 

Kwawkewlth Lytton ; Burns Lake Yukon - B.C. 

f Regton V f 

West Coast Nicola Terrace Portion 
Okanagan eee North Coast 

Hegion 1 @ VE Williams Lake 


Fraser Stuart Lake 


aie example, as of March 31, 1967 we know there were 73,846 
total recipients of Social Assistance distributed in the five categories 


Dp, 


TABLE 5 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE ISSUED TO INDIANS LIVING OFF-RESERVE 
BY THE PROVINCE OF B.C. BUT WHO ARE THE 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF I.A.B., 

SEPT. AND DEC., 1967 


Provincial 
Social 
Welfare Reci- Reci- 
Region Cases pients S Cases pients $ 
if 110 330 133765 Atay 448 17,743 
II 16 56 2,900 16 48 2532 
Li 35 103 4,050 42 109 Sais SP 
IV ui ih 20 Z 2 45 
V 43 103 The Niet 23 42 2,160 
VI 62 220 8,186 67 215 8,900 
Viti) 285 9,580 109 266 11,307 
Vill be) ee 19 768 4 14 803 
Total 383 ale, $41,880* 414 Ly RAY. $47,441 


* 
The individual amounts when added totalled $41,880 rather than 
$32,644 on the copy of the records given to us. 


ibource :/ BoC. "Dept. of social Welfare, »Victoria, B.C. 


as follows: 


No. of persons 


NO poe using the 

cases "weights" "weights" 

Single person Lona aL aed Oa) 
Couple ; 13669 2 3',938 
Two-parent family 4,896 4.8 pe oas 0) 
One-parent family 7,436 Shere: fay elegs bey 
Child with relatives 767 1 767 
73,982 


Source: B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare Annual Report, for the year 
ending March 31, 1967, pp. H61, H68. 


After some experimentation the "weights" as recorded in the table 
above were worked out to give the best fit between the recorded total 
number of recipients (73,846) and the total number of persons (73,982) as 
calculated by applying the weights to the number of cases in each of the 
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Now, using the total number of persons who were recipients of 
social welfare, we obtain quite different results for the incidence of 
social assistance paid to Indians living off the reserve than we stated 
above. Using the results of Table 7 and with the off reserve population 
estimated to be 11,331 at January 1, 1968 we obtain the following per- 
centage incidence rates: 


OW riigne 
estimate estimate average 
September 1967 PIR YS Zao / 24% 
December 1967 30.42 54 .2/, S214 
Average Zoey, ZOO 


We can, therefore, quite confidently state that the tneidence of 
soctal asststance paid to Indians living off the reserve ts of the same 
magnitude as the tneidence rate for those Living on the reserve and that 
thts rate ts approximately eight times the Provinctal average for non- 
Indtans. 


We are unable to provide a more detailed regional "breakdown" of 
the off-reserve recipients of social assistance because virtually nothing 
is known about the geographical distribution of the off-reserve popula- 
tion. We strongly recommend that I.A.B. initiate a comparative study of 
the on- and off-reserve Indian population in order to facilitate policy 
making. I.A.B. needs to determine how the "web" of incentives implicit 
in the Federal government's policy should be structured to enable that 
part of the Indian population who wishes to do so, to live self- 
sufficiently off the reserves. 


A few additional comments should be made analyzing the total num- 
ber of off-reserve social assistance recipients. Table 7 suggests that 
there were between 2,562 and 2,890 recipients in September and between 
3,445 and 3,875 total welfare recipients in December 1967 living off the 
reserves. Of this number only 1,177 were the financial responsibility of 
I.A.B. (those who had not been financially self-sufficient for a period 
of one year off the reserve) in September and 1,142 were 1.A.B.'s respon- 
sibility in December 1967. In other words, about 40% of the recipients 
in September and 30% of the recipients in December 1967 were the financial 
responsibility of the Branch. Since the number of recipients charged to 
I.A.B. remained almost the same from September to December, the variation 


five categories. When we checked these weights for March 31, 1966 we 
obtained very similar results. Utilizing the results of the February 

1966 Survey Public Assistance and applying the same technique described 
above, we..obtained weights’ of 1,2, 5.2, 4.5 andel for the five categoriess 
It is important to note that these weights apply to Indian welfare cases 
on the reserve, but we shall apply them to our off-reserve case count by 
the Provincial Department of Social Welfare in September and December 1967. 


aaowe have omitted Table 6 and any reference to it from the text. 
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in the proportion of the total number of off-reserve welfare recipients 

is caused by changes in the number of recipients who are more permanently 
established off the reserve and who are therefore the financial responsi- 
bility of the Provincial government. 


So far in this section, we have focused our attention on only five 
of the nineteen categories into which the total Provincial welfare case- 
load is classified. These five, together with the category "child in 
care" (which we will discuss in the next section), account for almost all 
the direct financial assistance provided to social welfare recipients. 

We shall therefore comment only briefly, on the total caseload statistics 


provided in Tables A-3 and A-5 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


These 


statistics provide both a summary and some analysis of the material 
gathered in the Special Surveys conducted during September and December 
1967. To assist in the interpretation of the various categories, a list 
of definitions if provided in Table A-4. 
trend in the proportion of the total Provincial Caseload that is made up 


of Indian cases (both on and off the reserve). 


We are most interested in the 


Table A-6 indicates (on 


the basis of an earlier survey in June 1963) that the proportion of 
Indian cases in the total Provincial caseload has increased from 4.3% to 
just over 5% in the latter part of 1967. 
ful, survey done in April of 1959 by the Provincial Department of Social 
Welfare indicates that at that time only 2.6% of the total Provincial 
caseload was made up of Indian cases. 


A less reliable, but still use- 


We must be careful in the inferences we draw from the apparent 
upward trend in the Indian caseload carried by the Provincial Department 
of Social Welfare. It may well be that the "true incidence"l3 of Indian 
social welfare cases has not increased over time and our statistics simply 
reflect 1) better measurement and 2) the extension of services to Indians 
which they were denied in previous years. 


More interesting is the shift between 1963 and 1967 in the compo- 


sition of the total Indian caseload carried by the Province. 


summarized below: 


No. of 
cases 
of f 
Date reserve 
June 1963 1,144 
sept. 196/ 24623 
Dec. 1967 2 9A 


LO teCOcaL 


Indian 
cases 


oie 
63.0 
66% 2 


No. of 
cases 
on 
reserve 


DOO) 
1,539 
1,488 


The data is 


Lota. 
Indian 
cases 


Sal 
4,162 
4,404 


During June 1963 one-third of the total number of Indian cases carried by 
the Department of Social Welfare represented Indians living off reserve, 


ies 


By this phrase we mean the extstence of social welfare problems 


whether or not they are recorded in a social worker's files (caseload). 
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but by the latter part of 1967 the proportion was over 60%. Readers in- 
terested in a geographical "break-down" of the incidence of social 
assistance paid to Indians off reserve will find Table 8 useful. It in- 
dicates the number of Indian recipients living off reserve who remained 
the financial responsibility of I.A.B. In footnote 11 we indicated 
which Agencies are included (roughly) in each of the Provincial Social 
Welfare Regions. Table 8 indicates that during 1967 there were approxi- 
mately 1,100 Indian recipients of social assistance who had not been 
self-sustaining for at least one year off the reserve. Three regions 
account for most of the recipients: Region I which contains the Cowichan, 
Kwawkewlth and West Coast Agencies; Region VI, which incorporates much 
of the Fraser Agency; and Region VII which contains the Babine, Burns 
Lake, Terrace and North Coast Agencies. 


Table 9 gives even more detailed information on the location of 
Indian social assistance recipients who live off reserve. It gives the 
number of recipients and the amount of assistance issued by office of 
the Provincial Department of Social Welfare for the twelve months Novem- 
ber 1965 through October 1966. Seven offices accounted for 70% of the 
total amount of assistance paid: Campbell River, Port Alberni, Vancouver, 
Abbotsford, Chilliwack, Smithers, and Prince Rupert. 


We now move on to the next section where we discuss child wel- 
fare, but not before suggesting that the interested reader will want to 
spend some time in a more detailed examination of the material in the 
Appendix to this Chapter. Table A-3 gives the results of the Special 
Survey conducted by the Provincial Department of Social Welfare to deter- 
mine the number of Indians in the caseload in September 1967. Table A-4 
supplies the definitions necessary to interpret the caseload statistics. 
Table A-5 gives the results of the December 1967 Special Survey. Both 
September and December caseloads were examined in order to give us some 
indication of the reliability of the statistics. We expected no great 
change in the figures--and, indeed, there was none. Table A-6 gives 
the results of the earlier count by the Department in June, 1963, in 
comparison to the September and December 1967 results. Table A-7 (2 
pages) breaks down the data in Table A-3 by Provincial Social Welfare 
office--and compares it to June 1963. Table A-8 (2 pages) shows the 
Indian caseload in September, 1967 in comparison to the total caseload 
by Department office. Table A-9 analyzes in detail the results of the 
December 1967 survey of the Provincial caseload. 


Section III: CHILD WELFARE 


W 
e 


"6... the child is father of the man 
--Wordsworth 


Over 60% of the B.C. Indian population is under the age of 
twenty-one.14 Only 40% of the total B.C. population is under the age of 


Lies from the Sources mentioned in Table 10. 
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TABLE 9 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE ISSUED TO INDIANS LIVING OFF RESERVE 


No. of 
Recipients 
Region IL 
Campbell R. 485 
Duncan als) 
Port Alberni Des PASS} 
Victoria City 118 
Courtenay 14 
Nanaimo 386 
Saanich = 
VictornlasDast. 26 
TOTAL 37,499 
Region II 
Burnaby 32 
New Westr. (Dist.) - 
N. Vanc. 176 
Richmond 79 
Vane. City ASUS} 
OCAS!) Bd’. = 
Coquitlam = 
N.W. City 137 
Powell R. 30 
Vanes Dist. 20 
W. Vanc. 3} 
TOTAL 1,785 
Region III 
Kamloops D. 207 
Lillooet 487 
Oliver oe 
Revelstoke 2 
Vernon District 64 
Kelowna City 49 
Vernon City 56 
Kelowna i = 
N. Kamloops 116 
Penticton = 
Salmon Arm us) 
Merritt 153 
Kamloops City 63 
Penticton City 64 
TOTAL 1,346 
Region IV 
Cranbrook 12 
Fernie i; 
Nelson il 
iene ct 
Creston ll 
Grand Forks = 
New Denver = 
TOTAL 50 


Source: 1I.A.B., Vancouver. 


NOV., 1965 TO OCT., 1966 


Amount of 
Social 
Assistance 
Region V 
$16,222 Prince George 
7,845 Quesnel 
bys) fei5h0) Williams Lake 
7h UE Pr. Geo. (sub) 
594 Vanderhoof 
se. TOTAL 
502 
$93 563 
Region VI 
$ 2,398 Abbotsford 
- Haney 
8,180 Surrey 
S058 Chilliwack 
65,670 Langley 
- White Rock 
4514 TOTAL 
Ose: 
800 
25 
$86,157 
Region VII 
$ 7,645 Burns Lake 
OS Smithers 
= Prince Rupert 
50 Terrace 
1,674 
17687 TOTAL 
1,441 
4,624 
BE203 
6,764 
2,380 
Zoi 
$42 ,608 
Region VIII 
$ 407 Dawson Creek 
- Fort St.John 
18 TOTAL 
979 
$ 1,404 TOTAL ALL REGIONS 


No. of 
Recipients 


72 
116 
92 
Ze 
89 


il 


733 


2,191 


75 
1,647 
626 
167 


2,515 


98 
62 


160 


61 


Amount of 
Social 
Assistance 


$ 2,155 
911 
Cia 
599 
P17 


S 953) 


$25,867 
5,146 


54,032 
189 


$85,234 


ee Use 
35,736 
21,684 

6,308 


$65,866 


$ 4,493 
2,882 


S07 ea7o 


$391,360 
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twenty-one. This fact has very important implications for the study of 
child welfare as we shall see. A more detailed age distribution of the 
Indian and total B.C. population is given in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF B.C. INDIAN POPULATION 
AND B.C. POPULATION 


BG. BG. 
Indians Indians 
on & off on BaGeelocal 
reserve vs reserve "ss 1966 
O - 4 years Circe 2) lel 6,306 18.0 10.02 
5 - 9 HEWES) 16e7 5,824 16.6 Ome 
Oe = 314 2,04) desiee 4,811 Ae iew | 9.7 
15 - 19 4,860 L20 3,844 ESO 8.4 
Total 0 — 19 Ze I0Z 58.6 20,705 ie yrs! 38.8 
Over 19 Lee303 41.4 14,296 40%/ G12 
Total Population 44,205 100.0 35,08115 100.0 100.0 


Sources: "Registered Indian Population by Age--Sex--Residence as 
at December 31, 1966," I.A.B., Vancouver. 


B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 


The age distribution of B.C. Indians is a product of two forces 
--high birth rates and a relatively short life span. The rate of in- 
crease in the total B.C. Indian population in the six years has been as 
follows: 16 


1962 23% 1965 2.5% 
1963 ool 1966 2.6 
1964 Sree Sod) 232 


These rates of increase are almost twice the rate of increase of the 
total B.C. population--excluding emigration. 


Table 1 of this chapter indicates that expenditures on "Child 
Care" increased from $1M in 1966-67 to over $2.9M in 1967-68--an increase 


the B.C. Regional Office records only 32,547 as the on-reserve 


population as at. Jan. 1, 1967. Information and Starrstice 1 Jano, 1968. 
B.C. and Yukon Region, I.A.B., Vancouver. 


a erined from Information and Statistics, tbid. 
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of over 190%.17 In making these calculations we include $688 ,353 in the 
1967-68 expenditure which is recorded as "carried-forward" into 1968-69, 
We place this expenditure in 1967-68, because the services for which the 
expenditure was made were received during 1967-68. It was carried for- 
ward because the bill was received after the financial year end. Much 
of the increase in expenditures for "Child Care" between 1966-67 and 
1967-68 can be accounted for by the increase in the per diem rate charged 
by Provincial Department of Social Welfare, Child Welfare Division, for 
Indian children in care of the Superintendent of Child Welfare (3.0. Wee 
This rate is based on the costs of the three Children's Aid Societies in 
the Province. The rate increased from $4.96 per diem in 1966 to $6.45 
in 1967--an increase of 30% in one year.18 The increase in per diem 
costs is compounded by the increase in the number of days of care pro- 
vided. The increase in the number of days care provided--more than 90% 
in Provincial care--is about 6.5 times the rate of increase in the 
Indian population. Recently the rate of increase in days of care pro- 
vided has been as follows:19 


Quarter ending Mar. 31/65 to Mar. 31/66 33% 


Increase in total days care provided 
fiscal 1965-66 to fiscal 1966-67 17.4% 


Increase in total days care provided 
fiscal 1966-67 to fiscal 1967-68 disse 27/4 


In addition to the children in the care of the Provincial $.C.W., there 
are a considerable number of children who receive assistance from I.A.B. 
or the Provincial government under such categories as "child with rela- 
tives,'' in Residential Schools, in "free homes" or in other institu- 
tions, 20 


There is an important difference between the services received 
by adult social assistance recipients who live on reserves and children 
who come under the protection of the S.C.W. While Indians living on the 
reserve who are in receipt of social assistance receive little in the 
way of professional social work services, Indian children in care of the 
Superintendent of Child Welfare (including the Children's Aid Societies) 
receive the best care the Province provides. These professional services 
amounted to about 30% of the 1966 per diem cost of care by the three 


eT rotal expenditures on Social Welfare increased by 58% between 
1966-67 and 1967-68. 


ie rhe rate in 1965 was $4.06 per diem. 


to dee Table 13. 

ae B.C. Regional Office estimates there were 94 children in 
Residential schools and "as many as 190 in other institutions, free home 
placements etc." as of October 1966--Informatton and Stattsttes 1 Jan. 
i9G7 el Ab. Vancouver, 
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Children's Aid Societies operating under the B.C. Department of Social 
Welfare. 


In Tables 11 and 12 we attempt to quantify the nature of the 
child welfare problem, Table 11 shows the very rapid increase in the 
number of children in care in the past ten years. The number of children 
in care (for the Region) increased almost 700% in a decade. We also note 
that in March 1957 one-half the number of children in care were "placed" 
by I.A.B. By the end of 1967 only 2.4% of the number of children in care 
were under the aegis of I.A.B. In order to obtain a better indication 
of the relative as well as the absolute number of "children in care" we 
have prepared Table 12 which shows the number of "children in care" as a 
proportion of the total Indian population since 1961. 


TABLE 11 
INDIAN CHILDREN IN CARE 


(According to Accounts Paid) 


Child Care Indian Affairs 

Agencies Branch Total 
Mareh 31... 1957 69 (jal 140 
Maren 31, L990 102 ipa Lee 
March 31, 51959 9 106 245 
March 31, 1960 193 104 297 
March 31, L961 248 141 389 
Decod,,. 1962 438 194 632 
Sepemes0y L963 488 204 692 
March 31, 1964 yoy) Aiko) 768 
March 31571965 637 67 704 
March 31, 1966 786 Bb) 841 
March731L, 1967 1025 41 1,066 
Decs 31, 1967 tl 23 2a, ou 


wouree? Information and Stattsttcs idan. , ‘1968, The B.C. and 
Yukon Region, I.A.B., Vancouver. 
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TABLE 12 


INDIAN CHILDREN IN CARE AS A Z% OF POPULATION 


Total Number of Totals Buc. 
Children inecare Date Population Rate 
389 Mar. 31/61 38,6161 W017 
632 Dec. 31/62 39,3001 ion 
692 Sept .30/63 40,5592 Is7 
768 Mar. 31/64 40,5592 1.89 
704 Mar. 31/65 41,9402 1.68 
841 Mar. 31/66 42,9742 1.96 
1,066 Mar. 31/67 44,0812 242 
1,150 Dec. 31/67 45,1842 2n55 


x 
Ideally we should use the number of children as our denominator. 


Sources: 1. From the Annual Report, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources Fiscal year 1965-66, 
Dali; 
2. dan. =b, 1963 “through Jan, J,°.1968 per-Bec,. Rerionas 
Office "Information and Statistics." 


The data indicates that as a percentage of the total Indian popu- 
lation, the number of children in care has increased two and one-half 
times from the beginning of 1961 until the end of 1967. We point out, 
however, that this measured rate does mot incorporate all the Indian 
children who in one way or another become the financial responsibility 
of I.A.B. as we shall see below. Table 13 provides more detailed infor- 
mation, including the number of days care provided per quarter, for the 
period March 1965 through March 1968. In a period of three years 
(quarter ending March 31, 1965 to quarter ending March 31, 1968), the 
number of days care provided has increased by 89%. In the same period 
the Indian population increased by only 7.62. 


The "child living with relatives" category comes under the gen- 
eral social allowance program, 1 therefore these children are not 
recorded in the S.C.W. statistics. We have, however, some indication 
of the comparative incidence of children living with relatives for the 
Province as a whole and for Indians living on reserves. A survey by 


21 the standard monthly payment for both I.A.B. and the Provincial 
Department of Social Welfare is $45, but this may be increased up to $75 
where need can be shown. 
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TABLE 13 


INDIAN CHILDREN IN CARE 


No. in: care (at No. of days 

end of quarter care 
Quarter ending Prov. LAB. provided 
Maren. 3, 1965 637 67 60,169 
dunes 30),- “1965 720 66 70,470 
Sepen 30,1965 Zz 62 (eles 
Deco esi. el 965 729 56 12,497 
March 31, 1966 786 a5 Wie Gis. 
June 30, 1966 832 48 80,169 
sept, 30, 1966 859 46 84,101 
Decisoi. 1960 O 7a: 46 lashes. 
March? 31521967 1020 41 92196 
June 30, 1967 15053 36 94,485 
Sept. 30, 1967 Le LO7 28 105,683 
Deon Ji, - 41967 123 2. 106,308 
March 31, 19638 Leow i 104,578 


Source: I.A.B. records, Vancouver. 


the B.C. Regional Office made in February 1966 indicated that of 9,563 persons 
receiving social assistance on reserves 330 or 3.45% were children living with 
relatives.22 For March of the same year only 653 out of 64,888 recipients or 
1.01% of the total number of Provincial recipients were children living with 
relatives. As a proportion of the number of children aged 0-19 years, the in- 
cidence rate for Indians living on reserves is twenty times that for the gen- 
eral population of the Province.23 We are unable to calculate a similar 
incidence rate for Indians living off the reserve from the data available to 
us. We have been cautioned that we must distinguish carefully between the in- 
cidence of "children in care" and of "children living with relatives.'' We are 
told that the former situation indicates a far more serious social problem 


eATite 330 represent the number of cases of a child or of children liv- 


ing with relatives, so our proportion must understate the actual number of 
children as a % total number of recipients. The survey results were obtained 
from I.A.B., Vancouver. 

2 

3 330 653 


‘RD = eCon Vs. 732709 = BOO 9 A. 
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than does the latter. That may be so. However, the fact that, propor- 
tionately, twenty times as many Indian children are not living with 
their parents is cause for concern. 


We will now examine in more detail the number of children in 
care. In Table 14 we indicate the number of children in care by Agency 
for the four quarters of 1967. Over the year an average of 1,000 
children were in the care of the Superintendent of Child Welfare. In 
order to obtain a measure of the relative incidence of child welfare 
problems by Agency we have divided the total number of days of care in 
1967 by the Agency population.24 The reader will notice the great range 
in the incidence rates--from 1.5 in Terrace to 29.8 in Kamloops. The 
average is 8.5. We know, for example, that the incidence is high in the 
Kootenay-Okanagan Agency (22.9) because I.A.B. receives very good coop- 
eration with the Provincial Department of Social Welfare. Therefore, a 
"high" incidence may not reflect a greater problem but only the fact 
that the problem has been perceived. Low incidence rates may only be an 
indication that little is being done about an existing problem. However, 
it may mean that the problem is not as severe in that Agency. Only 
further research will enable us to determine which is the case. 


In the last three columns of Table 14 we calculate the relative 
incidence, by Agency, of "children living with relatives." Again we 
note a great range in the rates--from less than 1.00 in Williams Lake, 
Bella Coola, and Kwawkewlth, to over 4.00 in Burns Lake, Lytton, and 
North Coast. The average was 2.45. There seems to be little relation- 
ship between these incidence rates and those for "children in care." 


How does the incidence of Indian child welfare compare to the 
Provincial average? At March 31, 1967 the S.C.W. had /a total of 83540 
children in care. Of this number 6,481 were in paid foster homes and 
688 were in welfare institutions, a total of 7,169 children for which 
the Province paid monthly or per diem maintenance charges.25 For 1966 
the number of children aged 0-19 years in B.C. was estimated to be 
732,709. Thus we have a Provincial child welfare incidence rate of 
.975%. During calendar year 1967 the average number of Indian children 
in care of the §.C.W. but paid for at the per diem rate by I.A.B. was 
1,011. To this number we must add about 35 I.A.B. placements for whom a 
monthly maintenance is paid. The estimate for the number of children 
living on reserves (ages 0-19) during 1967 is 19,555, giving an on-reserve 
Indian child welfare incidence rate of 5.3%. This is more than five 
times the overall Provincial rate.26 


eat deqiiys we would like to divide by the number of children in 
each Agency, but the data is not available. 


oo nhe comparable numbers for March 31, 1966 are 5,683 and 67255D6 
448, 1966-67, B.C. D.S.W. Annual Report. 


Seance both the on and off reserve (but less than one year) 
assistance to children is included in the 1,046 figure, we slightly 
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We have another measure of the relative number of Indian children 
in the care of the Superintendent of Child Welfare. As of March eH be 
1967 one-third of children in the care of the S.C.W. were "children of 
Indian or part-Indian racial origin." We reproduce the following table 
from the Annual Report of the B.C. Indian Advisory Committee.27 


ALi Chaldren 


in care Children of Percentages 
of the Indian or Of VAI 

Superintendent Part Indian Children 

of Child Welfare Racial Origin in care 
March 31, 1964 4,024 1,509 Tie 
Marche jay. 965 4,436 1650 SO 
March 31, 1966 4,744 WEIS) 36.6 
Marches li 1967 2,409 Ole 3355 


We are able to give some indication of the off-reserve child wel- 
fare incidence rate on the basis of the Special Surveys of September and 
December 1967.28 They indicate that the number of children in care is 
as follows: 


No. actually paid for 
by I.A.B. for Quarter 


On29 OGG Total ending 
Sept. 1967 315 1,058 3735 doles 
Dec w.-967 oa 1.056 SO, 13027 


On this basis we have an average of 285 children in the care of S.C.W. 

who reside off the reserve "permanently." We estimate the number of chil- 
dren living off the reserve to be 6,734 during 1967. Therefore, we obtain 
an incidence rate of 4.2Z--this is somewhat lower than the on-reserve 

rate but still more than four times the overall Provtnetal rate. 


overstate the incidence rate. 


eee page 19, Eighteenth Annual Report of the British Columbia 
Indian Advisory Committee and of the Director, Indian Advisory Act, for 
the year ended December 31, 1967, Victoria, Queen's Printer, 1968. 


SS ee Tables A-3 through A-9 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


fone observant reader will think that we have our figures rever- 
sed. It appears so because a great number of the Indian children are 
living in homes and institutions off the reserve whose parents in fact 
live on the reserve. We are more interested in the difference in the 
total number of children in care and the number actually charged to the 
I.A.B., the last two columns of the Table. 
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It seems worthwhile to attempt to give a measure of the "total in- 
cidence" of the child welfare problem--at least in terms of the number of 
children, under the S.C.W., or for whom a per diem rate or monthly main- 
tenance allowance is paid. We give the comparative figures for the 
Province and for the Indians at slightly different points of time in 
Table 15. 


As with incidence of social assistance among both on- and off-re- 
serve Indian population, the total incidence of Indian child welfare 
financial assistance is etght times the Provincial average. In compara- 
tive incidence rate it is even larger since the B.C. total tneludes more 
than one-half the number of Indian children in care. Both the absolute 
and relative number of Indian children who do not live within the normal 
family unit should be a cause of great concern. We are neither seers, 
nor social workers, but these bare data are evidence to us that the inci- 
dence of social welfare problems in the future will, in all likelihood, 
be exacerbated by the large number of Indian children who are now in 
care. 


Section IV: OTHER FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


In this section we shall discuss the impact of Family and Youths' 
Allowances, the "Old Age Pension," the Canada Pension Plan, Old Age 
Assistance, Blind Persons Allowances and Disabled Persons Allowances 
upon B.C. Indians. 


Because of the very high proportion of young people in the B.C. 
Indian population (see Table 10 above), B.C. Indians receive substantial 
amounts of money from the Federal Government in the form of Family and 
Youth Allowances. We estimate that in 1967 B.C. Indians received $1.8M 
in such payments--see Table 16. 


B.C. Indians received $2M in the form of Old Age Security pay- 
ments (to those 67 and over in 1967), Old Age Assistance payments (to 
those aged 65 and 66), Guaranteed Income Supplements, and the Provincial 
Supplementary Social Assistance program. No doubt most of the 1,568 
persons receiving Old Age Security also received the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement of $30 per month because of the low incomes of most Indian 
families. We were unable to obtain data on the number actually receiv- 
ing the G.I.S. Indians who are blind or disabled receive the usual 
pension--see Table 16. 


The important point to note about these payments is that they 
are statutory and they apply to all citizens of the Province who qualify 
because of age or need. Non-Indians in similar circumstances would re- 
ceive exactly the same payments. It is true that 60% of the B.C. Indian 
population is under 21 years of age--consequently, they receive "more" 
by way of Family and Youths’ Allowances. It is also true that only 5.32 
of the B.C. Indian population is aged 65 years or older. On balance, 
because of the age distribution of the Indian population they receive 
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TABLE 16 


FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Annual Lotal 
Age Number Payment4 S 
DLA Teele 
ys 8 7,378 
15,1901 SG, a 12s es Sey 1,093,680 
0 Snes 5,845 
15 974 | 
6,8191 $ 8x12 =$ 96 654,624 
16 958 
7 950 
1,908 
NOs ni 
Grades 10, 
vl bee 6503 $10 x 12 = $120 78,000 
OWA S 
67 & over 1,5681 C7 melo) a= S900 1241200 
eA A, 
65 & 66 2851 $75 x 12 = $900 256,500 
Gries 4 
O.A. Suppl. 4702 $30+30x12 = $720 338,400 
Blind 902 $75 x 12 = $900 81,000 
Disabled 1142 $75 x 12 = $900 102 ,600 


TOTAL 1967 $4,016,004 


er eoieeered Indian Population by Age-Sex-Residence as at Dec. 31, 
#966," copy from 1.A.B.4 Vancouver. 


Ser aeen from Tables A-3 and A-5 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 
It was assumed that all those receiving the Old Age Security Supplement 
also received the Guaranteed Income Supplement. 


it was assumed that all those in Grades 10, 11, 12 were age 16 
or over. The 650 figure was obtained from 1.A.B. enrolment data. 


‘The amount of the payments was obtained from Federal Statutes or 
the B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare Annual Report, 1966-67. 
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less in the way of Federal and Provincial transfer payments than a com- 
parable number of non-Indians. 


Section V: FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


We have seen that most of the expenditures for B.C. Indian social 
welfare (including child welfare) are financed by the Federal government. 
During 1967-68 the total cost of the social welfare program was $6.5M. 
Approximately one-half of this total was paid to the B.C. Provincial gov- 
ernment for children in care of the Superintendent of Child Welfare and 
for social assistance issued by the Province to Indians living off 
reserve.30 The Province is not reimbursed for social assistance it pays 
to Indians permanently residing off the reserve or for the professional 
field service it provides to Indians both on and off the reserve--see 
Tables A-3 through A-9 in the Appendix to this Chapter. Recently the 
B.C. Department of Social Welfare has calculated that the field social 
work salary costs for Indian cases exceeded $235,000 in fiscal 1965-66. 
The Province is seeking payment for these costs from I.A.B. 


In order to facilitate policy decisions in the matter of the 
Federal-Provincial discussions on Welfare Costs and responsibility, we 
have prepared an analysis of the past two fiscal years Social Welfare 
expenditures by the Province of B.C. For fiscal 1965-66 we are able to 
draw most of our information from the B.C. Publie Accounts which indi- 
cates the contributions from other levels of government to the various 
programs. However, in fiscal 1966-67 the Province discontinued this 
practice.3l As a result we must use the data in the Public Accounts OF 
Canada to "reconstruct" the net expenditures by the Province. 


Table 17 analyzes the 1965-66 B.C. Department of Social Welfare 
expenditures. After the two footnotes to the table are taken into 
account the distribution of financial responsibility for the expenditures 
is as follows: 


Gross Provincial Expenditures 100.0% $68 ,016,298 
less contributions from other sources: 

Federal Gov't. S24204,201 Sled Rs 
Municipalities 4,857,644 TeX7 
DaAGRS 1,218,000 ie 7 
Other 762,482 da ibys 

45.7% 31,102,657 

Net Provincial responsibility 54.32% $36,913,641 

nites Provincial charge back Sy loca ig 

1967-68 400,000 days child care at $6.45 2,580,000 


$2,996,317 


eh a all contributions from other governments were recorded 
on the revenue side, rather than as offsets to Provincial expenditure. 
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Minister's office 
General Admin. 


Soc. Assist. & Rehab. 


Field Service 
Medical Serv. Dir. 


Social Assistance 
Soc. Allowances 
Burials 
Medical Serv. 
On At hee tO cA ao. 
Blind 
Disabled 


total Social 
Assistance 


New Denver 
Youth Pavillion 


Child Welf. Admin. 


Maintenance & 

Grants to Homes 
Provincial Home 
Brannan Lake 
Willingdon 


OVAeAs DOATG 
OAcA* 
Blind 
Disabled 


TOTAL 


TABLE 17 


WELFARE EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL 1965-66 


§ 2,244 
88 ,966 
26,356 

2,581,731 
74,820 


34,020,077 
123,963 
5,023,289 
8,654,029 
143,226 
724,044 


SP 


48,688,628 


65,012 
89,456 
174,523 


6,598,084 
192,186 
454,133 
305,840 


331,144 
5,718,286 

479,971 
2,144,918 


$68,016,298 


$ 116,354 


20,025 ,406** 


22,620 


48,915 


2,847,310 
358,286 
1,061,670 


$24,480,561 


ANALYSIS OF B.C. DEPT. OF SOCIAL 


St 201 Foie 415 


238,324 
16,072 


4,090,462 


1,158,514" 
67,761 
11133 


565,721 


93,299 
9,623 
6725 b8 


SA 9857, 6445 61164452 


* 
Includes $1,002,000: from I.A.B. for Child Welfare. 


Source: 


We have "reconstructed" the data for 1966-67 in Table 18. 


* 
: Includes $216,000 from I.A.B. 


1965-66 B.C. Public Accounts 1.A.B. records, Vancouver. 


It in- 


dicates that the Federal government's share was 36%, the Municipalities 
One a A.B. increased to Al anus Other sl 7. 


sibility declined to 50.1% in 1966-67. 


The net Provincial respon- 
These facts should be kept in 


mind, when the Province speaks of the 1.A.B.'s "responsibility" for 
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Indian welfare expenditures. 


As a footnote to this Chapter we should point out an element of 
private subsidy in Provincial welfare expenditures. During 1966-67 the 
Province paid $2.4M to private doctors for care of persons receiving 
social assistance payments. These payments by the Province amount to 
only about 60% of the usual fee schedule of the B.C. Medical Association. 
Consequently, private individuals (doctors) are in effect subsidizing 
the Provincial government to the amount of $2M per year... This sisea 
rather sad commentary on "the dynamic society." 


TABLE 18 


FINANCING OF B.C. GOVERNMENT 
SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Gross Provincial Expenditure 100.0% 872,554 a0. 
less contributions from other sources: 
Federal Gov't. $26,099, 3512 36 .0% 
Municipalities 6,448 ,0033 8.9% 
Pele Bs 2,996,3174 ays 
Other 800 ,0002 iba 
Net Total 330594356005 50 Lys 
Net Provincial Expenditure SoOy210.6/2 49.9% 


Pa BeGuuel tC Accounts 4 p.84>. 


“1966-67 Publte Accounts of Canada. 

33966 Taxation Stattsties (B.C. Municipalities) derived from 
total expenditure on Social Welfare $33,076,215 minus contribution from 
Provincial Government for Social Assistance $26,628,215. 


one footnote. 


ou etimaeed from 1965-66, see Table 17. 
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TABLE A-3 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SPECIAL PROVINCIAL REPORT OF REGISTERED INDIAN CASES IN CASELOAD 


(where Indian lives on receiving service or assistance determines "off" and "on" reserve 


PROVINCIAL CONSOLIDATION - September, 1967 


1) 


Total at begin- Total at end 
CASES ning of month Opened Closed of month 
OLE On All Off On All Off On All Off On All 
Family Service ABYS) 196 349 il Pad 32 9 18 27 155) 199) 354 
Soc. All'ce. Single 326 18 344 70 2 12 36 3) 39 360 aly 37 
Soc. All'ce. Couple 39 - 39 6 - 6 6 - 6 39 - 39 
Soc. All'ce. 2-Parent 180 9 189 25 5 30 17 3 20 188 int 199 
Soc. All'ce. 1-Parent 276 13 289 24 2 25 19 2 at 281 13 294 
Socks AlMce. Ch. with 
relative 157 nS 172 14 3 iley/ iy 3 20 154 105) 169 
Social Allowance 
Sub-Total (978) (G5) SN G038) G39) 2s) CI50) (5) aL) eaGl0G) C022) (66) C078) 
Blind Pers. All'ce. 20 70 90 - 3 3 = 3 3 20 70 90 
Disab. Pers. All'ce. 21 91 PE2 - 4 4 - 2 2 21 93 114 
Old Age Assistance 50 234 284 D 13} nS) - 16 16 52 231 283 
OAS Sup. Soc. All'ce. 114 401 Sys) 2 25 27 it 22 23 115 404 Syl) 
Adoption-Pending 1) 4 23 10 72 2) 2 - 2 27 6 33 
Adoption-Approved 8 = 8 - = = id = 1 }! - if 
Ch. in Adopt. Home 25 13 38 4 1 5 5 2 7 24 12 36 
Foster Home Pend'g. Sy) 49 84 2 8 10 1 7 8 36 50 86 
Foster Home Approv. 70 77 147 - 4 4 4 5) g 66 76 142 
Child-in-Care 1,041 315 356 oy 24 US 34 24 58 1,058 315 ees! 
Unmarried Parents 13 21 34 4 2 6 3 aL 4 14 22 36 
Welf. Institutions 6 4 10 - - = a. = alt 5 4 9 
Hlth. & Inst. Service 2 1 3} = = > iy = 1 ale ue Z 
TOTALS Dhgeyaey dhe syshi 4,086 225 iE) 343 Sy7 iste 268 256230539 4,162 
Number of new applications for service 178 34 212 
Number of cases active 1,720 712 2,432 
Inquiries and Referrals 124 204 328 


In September, 1967, 4,162 Indian cases represented in the Provincial Caseload of 79,719, 5.2% 
and excluding Region II, 3,777 Indian cases out of 46,457 represented 8.1% of the total 


September caseload. 


Definition: REGISTERED INDIAN is an Indian registered on an Indian Band list. He may live "off" 


or ‘'on" the reserve. 


Source: Special Survey for the authors, conducted by B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 
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TABLE A-4 


DEPT. OF SOCIAL WELFARE DEFINITIONS 


Soctal Allowance (SA): Is one which is receiving or applying for financial assistance under the Soctal 
Asststance Act. 


Single (SAS): Is a single person in receipt of or applying for assistance at Unit 1 rate, including 
the spouse of an OAA recipient, and the person living alone and apart from his family. 


Couple (SAC): Is a couple; that is, two persons living together in receipt of or applying for assis- 
tance at Unit 2 rate. This includes common-law relationships. 


Two-parent Famtly (SA2P): Is a family of father, mother, and minor children living together who are 
applying for or receiving assistance. It includes common-law relationships. 


One-parent Family (SAIP): Is a family of one parent and minor children living together in receipt of 
or applying for assistance. 


Child with Relative (SACR): Is a case where Social Allowance is paid to or applied for by relatives 
on behalf of child or children living with that relative. 


Blind Persons' Allowance (BPA): Is one which receives financial assistance under the Blind Persons' Allow- 
anee Act, and the case whose application is under consideration. 


Disabled Persons' Allowance (DPA): Is one which receives financial assistance under the Disabled Persons! 
Allowance Act, and the case whose application is under consideration. 


Old-age Asststanee (OAA): Is one which receives financial assistance under the Old-age Assistance Act, 
and the case whose application is under consideration. 


Old Age Security Supplementary Soetal Allowance (OAS-SSA): Is one on Old Age Security who receives a sup- 
plementary social assistance and (or) health services provided for under Provincial regulations, and 
the case whose application is under consideration. 


Adoptton Home: 
Pending (AH-P): Is one whose application for a child or children under the Adoptton Act is under con- 
sideration. 
Approved (AH-A): Is one whose application for a child or children has been approved for placement of 
a child or children. 


Child in Adoptton Home (CIAH): Is one where there is a child in a home on adoption probation. 


Foster Home: 
Pending (FH-P): Is one where an application for a foster-child or foster-children is under considera- 
tion. ; 
Approved (FH-A): Is one where the home has been approved for placement of a foster-child or foster- 
children. 


Child tn Care (CIC): Is a child for whom the Superintendent of Child Welfare has assumed responsibility 
either through Court action or at request of the child's parent(s) or guardian. 


Unmarried Parent (UP): Is one being dealt with under the Unmarrted Parents Act; that is, any investigation 
on behalf of and work with an unmarried parent and child. 


Welfare Institutton (WI): Is one whose project has been licensed under the Welfare Institutions Licensing 
Act, and the case where the project is under consideration. 


Health and Instituttonal Service (HIS): Includes the following: Adult Clinic, Mental Health; Children's 
Clinic, Mental Health; Crease Clinic; Health and Institutional Services; Hospital Clearance; Provin- 
cial Home; Provincial Infirmaries; Provincial Mental Hospital; Tuberculosis Services: Woodlands School. 


Inquirtes and Referrals: Any communication with a person to answer inquiries regarding welfare services 
or community resources and (or) referrals to other community services where the contact does not con- 
stitute a "Family Service" (as defined above), and no entry is made on a case record. 


Definition of "Cases Active": A "case active'' is a case that has received during the month a service in 
any of the following ways:-- 
Face-to-face interview or visit with client. 
Face-to-face interview or visit with a person(s) whose interest is on behalf of client. 
Letter or telephone call to or on behalf of a client which takes the place of a face-to-face inter- 
view. 


source: B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 
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TABLE A-7 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF CASELOADS OF INDIAN CASES BY REGION AND DISTRICT 
SEPTEMBER - 1967 


(Summary of Field Returns in Ranking Order) 


Total Cases 


Region Off Reserve On Reserve 
Number % of Caseloads 
Region I 
Nanaimo 302 54 356 
Port Alberni 207 om 298 
Duncan Sal 83 134 
Campbell River 60 68 128 5 
Victoria District 12 36 48 
Courtenay 35 4 39 
Victoria City BS) 0 35 3 
Sub-Totals 702 336 12038 Oe 
Region IIL 
Vancouver District 44 124 168 
Vancouver City 69 - 69 
North Van. City & District 22 38 60 
Powell River 7 AoA, 28 
West Vancouver 10 iB} 23 
New Westminster City 14 - 14 
Burnaby ae - Mab 380 
Richmond 8 - 8 ere 
New Westminster District - 72 2 
Area Develop. Project, Vanc. 2 - 2 
Sub-Totals 187 198 385 itsal 
Region 1112 
Kamloops and Lillooet Dist. 202 128 330 
Vernon City & Dist. & Revelstoke 104 sy 156 
Penticton City & Dist. 41 61 102 
Merritt 45 33 78 
Salmon Arm 49 14 63 
North Kamloops Sy/f - 57 
Kelowna District 14 - 14 
Oliver 7 5 12 
Sub-Totals 519 293 812 8.0 
Region IV 
Cranbrook PAT if 34 
dures hil * 12 - 12 
Creston 6 4 10 
Fernie 4 1 5 
Grand Forks 4 = 4 
Nelson zi S 2 : 
New Denver = = nf 
Sub-Totals 55 UD 67 ibs} 
Region V 
Williams Lake 60 155 215 
Vanderhoof 75 94 169 
Quesnel 76 24 100 
Prince George 43 19 62 
Sub-Totals 254 292 546 12.0 
Region VI 
Chilliwack 155 54 a 
Abbotsford 46 5 ae 
Surrey 13 a ce 
Langley 3 = : 
Haney 2 2 : 
White Rock = = + 
Sub-Totals 2a 61 280 2.5 


Lamloope City and Kelowna City had no cases to report. 
~*nistricts are arranged in each Region according to total number of Indian cases in descending 


order. 


Source: Special Survey for the authors conducted by B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 
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TABLE A-7 (cont'd.) 


Total Cases 


Region Off Reserve On Reserve Nonboe af Cacelonde 
Region VII 
Prince Rupert 218 110 328 : 
Smithers 189 122 Si 
Terrace ibZS 36 159 cane 
Burns Lake By} 21 76 ee 
Sub-Totals 585 289 874 Sil 
Region VIII 
HOnt) Stead Onn 89 42 tessa boc 
Dawson Creek AES} 16 29 5 
Sub-Totals 102 58 160 
GRAND TOTALS 2,623 1,539 4,162 8.1 
REGIONAL RECAPITULATION 
(in ranking order) 
Total Caseload in daiaaen Cases 
Region Sept. 1967 Number % of Total Caseload 
VII 2,766 874 eye) 
V [ty 53 Vi 546 12.0 
at TO? 1,038 OR2 
VIII 1,905 160 8.4 
Lay 10,038 812 8.0 
VI 10,979 280 25 
VI 5,046 67 ites 
Wit Sis) AO? 385 sel 
Totals UY AUS) 41162 5752 
REGIONAL ANALYSIS COMPARING INDIAN CASES 
June, 1963 and September, 1967 
Reston Off Reserve On Reserve Totals 
coon June, 1963 Sept. 1967 June, 1963 Sept. 1967 June, 1963 Sept. 1967 
ik 165 702 404 336 569 1,038 
II 18 187 DSI 198 269 385 
TTT 97 519 617 293 714 812 
IV ; 27 55) 49 12 76 67 
V & VIII 351° 254 293 292 644% 546 
VI 156 219 138 61 294 280 
VII 330 585 b25 289 855 874 
Var: * 102 * 58 * 160 
Totals 1,144 2,623 DPT 1539: Saab 4,162 
REGIONAL COMPARISON SHOWING PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN INDIAN CASES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REGIONAL AND PROVINCIAL CASELOAD 
June, 1963 and September, 1967 
pecs June, 1963 September, 1967 
seep (a) Indian (b) All Indian Cases (d) Indian (e) All (£) Indian % Change 
Cases Cases (@)aseZ OL. (bd) Cases Cases Cases as in? (£) 
% of (e) over (e) 
I 569 10,963 5.1 1,038 11,192 9.2 A. 
tat 269 SyAcatalts! 8 385 335,202 ies le 43} 
III 714 2) PA) iced! 812 10,038 8.0 ns 
IV 76 5,567 1.3 67 5,046 ge 0 
SHG Nee eee 644 7,147 9.0 706 6,436 10.9 1.9 
VI 294 10,911 Pe | 280 LORDS Pa) - .2 
VII 855 Dy SIS) S50 874 2,766 B16 -4.0 
(VII1)* oes Ae (160) (1,905) nee ; 
ALL REGIONS 3,421 78,324 4.3 4,162 79,719 5.2 .9 


* 
In this table, Region VIII 


and are shown in brackets elsewhere. 


figures available separately only for 1967 are included in V and VIII 
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TABLE A-8 


ANALYSIS OF CASELOADS OF INDIAN CASES BY REGION AND DISTRICT 
September - 1967 


(Summary of Field Returns in Ranking Order)1 


Indian Cases Total Caseload Percentage of 
Region in including Indian Cases of 
Caseload Indian Cases Total Caseloads 
Region I 
Port Alberni 298 pee LOS 2526 
Campbell River 128 747 dune 
Nanaimo 356 2,543 14.0 
Duncan 134 1,090 1253 
Courtenay 39 819 4.8 
Victoria District 48 1,306 Sod 
Victoria City 35 2,675 is3) 
Saanich 0 849 0.0 
Sub-Totals 1,038 11,192 ae 
Region II 
Vancouver District 168 i053 16.0 
Powell River 28 B95 Ua 
West Vancouver 23 482 4.8 
North Vanc. City & District 60 1,674 Soo) 
Area Developm't. Project, Vanc. 2 88 23 
New Westminster City 14 tid ote} 
Richmond 8 967 4S} 
Vancouver City 69 18,816 “4 
Burnaby Hal 3,810 mo 
New Westminster District 2 NS ovAs: oh 
Coquitlam 0 1,041 0.0 
Old Age Assistance Board 0 1,855 0.0 
Sub-Totals 385 33,262 Ibeal 
Region III2 
Merritt 78 333) 23.4 
Kamloops & Lillooet District 330 Loot’) Pais Tf 
Salmon Arm 63 639 af) 
Vernon City & Dist. & Revelstoke 156 1 Sa 8.2 
North Kamloops 57 859 6.6 
Penticton City & District 102 1,697 6.0 
Oliver i 459 250 
Kelowna District 14 810 1.7 
Kamloops City 0 798 0.0 
Kelowna City 0 1,012 0.0 
Sub-Totals 812 10,038 8.0 
Region IV 
Cranbrook 34 787 4.3 
Creston 10 603 1.7 
Fernie 5 460 1.1 
trai! 12 1,254 1.0 
Grand Forks 4 564 7 
Nelson 2 1,085 +2 
New Denver 0 293 0 
Sub-Totals 67 5,046 1.3 
Region V 
Gandcenoee 169 439 38.5 
Williams Lake 215 709 Shek 
Quesnel 100 737 13.2 
Prince George 62 2,626 24 
Sub-Totals 546 4,531 12.0 
Region VI 
pivindesck 209 ca Ia ae 
Abbotsford 51 2,394 Z 
Surrey 13 pace ; 
anes 4 1,306 s 
Langley 4 ors “0 
White Rock 0 
Sub-Totals 280 10,979 ans 
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TABLE A-8 (cont'd.) 


Indian Cases Total Caseload Percentage of 
Region in including Indian Cases of 
Caseload Indian Cases Total Caseloads 
Region VII 
Smithers Silla 776 40.1 
Prince Rupert 328 1,062 30.9 
Burns Lake 76 244 Shilo il 
Terrace 159) 684 PSs 72 
Sub-Totals 874 2,766 4 
Region VIII 
Fort St. John iShit 699 if}, 7/ 
Dawson Creek 29 1,206 2.4 
Sub-Totals 160 15905 8.4 
GRAND TOTALS 4,162 199) Diaz 


Districts are arranged in each Region according to the Indian cases as percentages of the total 
district caseloads. Note this ranking order differs from that given in Table 2, Preliminary Analysis of 
Caseloads of Indian Cases by Region and Distrist. 


2 
Kamloops City and Kelowna City had no cases to report. 


Source: Special Survey for the authors conducted by B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 


TABLE A-9 


ANALYSIS OF CASELOADS OF INDIAN CASES BY REGION AND DISTRICT 
December, 1967 


(Summary of Field Returns in Ranking Order) 


Indian Cases in Caseload Total Caseload Percentage of 
Region Off On including Indian Cases of 
Reserve Reserve Total Indian Cases Total Caseloads 
Region I 
Port Alberni 261 87 348 cull 26.5 
Campbell River 94 59 153 816 IBS} 7/ 
Duncan 93 47 140 16305 MONS 7/ 
Nanaimo Ez) 44 176 2R2IS Wot 
Courtenay Shul 6 B77 836 4.4 
Victoria District Zl 20 41 1,347 37.0 
Victoria City 56 - 56 2,804 2.0 
Saanich - -. - 872 0.0 
Sub-Totals 688 263 951 11,566 Saaz 
Region II 
Vancouver District 45 116 161, 1095 WAS 7 
Powell River 5 18 23 401 Soil 
West Vancouver 13 183} 26 496 Diez 
North Vanc. City & District Zab 44 65 L747 Sad) 
Area Developm't. Project, Vanc. 2 - 2 2 PDs) 
Richmond 6 - 6 1,012 0.6 
New Westminster City 9 = 9 1,881 OF5 
Vancouver City 86 - 86 20,734 0.4 
Burnaby 8 - 8 4,014 0.2 
New Westminster District - 3 3 1,445 0.2 
Coquitlam - - = 1,074 0.0 
Old Age Assistance Board = = - LOSS, 0.0 
Sub-Totals 195 194 389 35 ,979 Teal 
Region III 
Kamloops & Lillooet District 202 182 384 1,650 23.4 
Merritt 46 42 88 385 22.9 
Salmon Arm 50 14 64 691 a2 
Vernon City & Dist. & Revelstoke 104 Syl 155 PAO) URS 
Penticton City & District 42 63 105 1,865 Alo 
Oliver 9 il 16 502 Bree 
Kelowna District Hl - alt 841 Ae 
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TABLE A-9 (cont'd.) 


Indian Cases in Caseload Total Caseload Percentage of 
Region Off On including Indian Cases of 
Reserve Reserve Total Indian Cases Total Caseloads 
Region III (cont'd.) 
North Kamloops 98 - 98 - 0.0 
Kamloops City - - - 1,584 0.0 
Kelowna City = - - 725 0.0 
Sub-Totals 562 359 a2 10,354 8.9 
Region IV 
Cranbrook 37 9 46 864 Dine) 
Creston i135) 4 19 655 (5) 
Trail 12 - 12 ies 0.9 
Fernie 4 - 4 485 0.8 
Grand Forks 3 - 3 584 0.5 
Nelson 3 - 3 1D alps O53} 
New Denver il - 1 370 0.3 
Sub-Totals Te is} 88 yew) 1.6 
Region V 
Vanderhoof 109 81 190 495 38.6 
Williams Lake 69 139 208 768 PET AL 
Quesnel 82 Px 109 845 NAR) 
Prince George 66 7 vis) 7 SOS) AS) 
Sub-Totals 326 254 580 Ss Ojshl ks} 
Region VI 
Chilliwack 192 50 242 Pon [fates 8.9 
Abbotsford Bi, 2 39 2903) Ty) 
Haney 8 - 8 IL shy 0.6 
Surrey 17 ~ 17 Bye AU) Om 
Langley 2 - 2 1,404 (hail 
White Rock - - - 502 0.0 
Sub-Totals 256 by 308 eS 2.6 
Region VII 
Burns Lake 78 26 104 248 eal) 
Smithers 233 Tes 348 864 40.2 
Prince Rupert 296 105 401 OD BMioy) 
Terrace Lab 41 INS 770 as} 
Sub-Totals 718 287 1,005 BSNS) 34.2 
Region VIII 
eee See Jolin 87 42 1:29 809 5) 
Dawson Creek 7, 16 338} 1,363 Ded. 
Sub-Totals 104 58 162 Theil ffP2 7.4 
GRAND TOTALS 2,924 1,480 4,404 SoEloS Neal 
REGIONAL RECAPITULATION 
(In ranking order) 
> Total Caseload ieniideet ss aren Cases 
Region December, 1967 Number Percent of Total Caseload 
VII 25939 1,005 34.2% 
Vv Sy sOeyt 580 11.3% 
1eahe LORS 54 2 8.9% 
a: 11,566 951 8.22 
VIIL Deeley 162 7.42% 
VI 11,783 308 2.6% 
Iv 5,375 88 1.64% 
Il 35,975 389 1.1% 
TOTALS 85,195 4,404 5.2% 


Source: Special Survey for the authors conducted by B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 
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CHAPTER 3 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 


As we researched this Chapter we were amazed by the amount of 
detailed material available describing and analyzing the medical (and 
general health) characteristics of B.C. Indians. Interest in (and expen- 
diture upon) Indian health (specifically) goes back some time.! The 
objective of Indian Health Services is to provide "a standard of health 
for Indian and Eskimo groups comparable with the provincial standard." 
The procedures to be followed are: 


1) essential treatment provided by staff and departmental fac- 
citeves : 

2) arrangements with private practitioners and provincial 
agencies, 

3) special treatment of selected cases, 

4) Public Health care by staff or by arrangement, and 

5) health education. 


While Indian Health Services spent over $21M during 1966-67 in 
Canada, and about $4.3M in B.C., there are not any statutory obligations 
under which Indian Health Services (1.H.S.) operate.2 This point becomes 
particularly important as we shall see later. The Province of B.C., in 
some Divisions of the Department of Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance, regards Indians as "wards of the Federal government" and therefore 
the complete financial responsibility of the Federal government. For 
some Divisions in the Department, Indians are not seen as citizens of the 
Province entitled to "free" medical services as such. A subordinate ob- 
jective of I.H.S. is the "integration of Public Health Services," and a 
subordinate purpose is "to facilitate the withdrawal of Indian Health 
personnel."' To us, as "outsiders," the present set of arrangements be- 
tween I.H.S. and the Provincial government are at worst inconsistent and 
at best--unclear. 


As we have done in the Chapters on "Social Welfare" and "The 


Administration of Justice,'' we shall concentrate on measuring the compar- 
ative incidence of health problems among B.C. Indians and the rest of the 


tthe Department of National Health and Welfare, Medical Services, 
indicates that Indian Health Services was set up in 1928. 


Operations and Maintenance expenditures only. 
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population of the province. We shall also set out the relative per capita 
expenditure for a number of specific health services, and finally we 

shall try to show which level of government "pays what" in the field of 
health services in B.C. In measuring the incidence of hospitalization 
(which accounts for over one-half of the total expenditure by all levels 
of government on the health of B.C. Indians), the most recent data we 

are able to present is for 1966. As we write this Chapter (July, 1968), 
no more recent data is available. 


Section I: TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


We shall begin with some data on gross expenditure per capita for 
all of B.C. (including Indians) and for B.C. Indians. Taking the total 
of Provincial, Federal and Municipal Governments' expenditure on "health" 
in B.C. during 1966-67 the expenditure per capita (for all of B.C.) is 
$85.3 The calculation of the per capita expenditure for B.C. Indians is 
a little more difficult, but the figures outlined in Table 1 are quite 
accurate. 


An examination of the figures will reveal a ratio of total ex- 
penditure- per capita, (Indian to total B.C.) of 2.2 to one. On thes basis 
of this ratio alone we cannot say that the "benefits received" are in 
the ratio of over two to one in favour of B.C. Indians. A very large 
part of the total costs of medical and health services are privately 
borne in the case of the non-Indian population (the various private Medi- 
cal Plans, employment health benefits, etc.). The ratio merely represents 
an approximation of the publicly-financed health expenditures for the 
two groups. In fact, one may question whether, from the point of view of 
the individual, a larger per capita expenditure on health is really a 
"benefit" in the usual sense of the term. The higher expenditure may be 
a reflection of several factors: 


a) the fact that most of the health services obtained by Indians 
are both provided and financed publicly whereas those ob- 
tained by the general population are provided and financed 
privately, 

b) the Indian population is "less healthy" and requires compara- 
tively more care--we shall examine this point in more detail 
in the section on the incidence of hospitalization among 
Indians and non-Indians in B.C., 

c) a low per capita expenditure may be because the individual 
is "healthy" and requires no medical services or because his 
health is poor but he is not able to afford medical atten- 


ELon. 


3 the details of the calculation and the specific items included 
can be found in Table 25 in Section 5 of this Chapter and in the succeed- 
ing narrative leading to a 1966-67 total of $157,829,773. 
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In the sections that follow we shall try to see in which situa- 
tion the Indians of B.C. find themselves. 
TABLE 1 


TOTAL DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON B.C. INDIAN HEALTH4 
1966-67 
Indian Health Services See ee oe 


Hospitalization Paid by B.C.H.I.S.2 
(Includes $232,728 paid to Indian 


hospitals) S27 Ozezo7 
Estimate of Benefit of Indians on 
B.C. »Medicalsrlan 400,000 
$8,354,456 
Per Capita expenditure based on Indian 
Population of 44,081 $188 
“The details of the individual items are as follows: 
Indian Health Services: 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital* $ 996,553 
Coqualeetza Zone 6627243 
Miller Bay Indian Hospital* S395 0) 
Miller Bay Zone 554,316 
Nanaimo Indian Hospital” 548 ,097 
Nanaimo Zone 460,044 
Regional Office (apportioned) .67 (255,806) L7a 390 
: 5450525994 


x 
Includes capital and Zone H.Q. administration. 
Hospitalization paid by B.C.H.I.S.: 
163,183 patient days (incl. those covered in 


Indian hospitals) at $22.69 per diem S510 2 202 
Receipts of 3 Indian Hospitals from B.C.H.I.S.: 
Coqualeetza S7O2504,.00 
Nanaimo 65,286.00 
Miller Bay 90,880.50 Seah 


Estimate on Subsidy of Indians on B.C. Medical Plan: 
$40,405 in fees to B.C. Medical Plan paid by I1.H.S. 
I.H.S. estimates that the average size of family 
per application is 4 and that over three-quarters 
'of the applicants are on Plan A (90% subsidy), the 

rest receive a 50% subsidy for the fees ($150 for 

three or more). Therefore we estimate that ap- 

proximately 7,000 Indian people were being subsi- 

dized on the B.C. Medical Plan. The expenditure 

per person enrolled (1966-67) was $57.50--see 

Section IV for more detail. $ 400,000 


eet 


Section II: HOSPITALIZATION 


Overall Incidence 


B.C. Indians receive hospital care both in Provincial hospitals 
and in the three/ Indian hospitals operated by the Federal government. 
During 1966 they received 163,183 patient days of care "covered" under 
the provisions of the B.C.H.I. Act. Some 18,832 patient days (p.d.) 
paid for by B.C.H.1.S. were actually provided by the three Indian hospi- 
tals. In addition, the Federal hospitals provided another 65,485 p.d.8 
of care to Indians, which was not reimbursed by the Province, for a 
total of 228,668 p.d. provided to B.C. Indians in 1966. Based on a 1966 
population of 44,081 the number of p.d. per capita for B.C. Indians was 
5.187. In comparison, the number of p.d. per capita for all of B.C. 
(whether covered by the B.C.H.I.S. or not, including newborn) is 2025.2 
Therefore, the ratio of the number p.d. care per capita for Indians to 
the total population is 2.56 to 1. We will now examine in more detail 
the relative incidence of hospitalization between the Indian and non- 
Indian population of B.C. 


Hospitalization Covered by B.C.H.I.S. 


Virtually all of the data provided in this section is taken from 
the annual publication of the Research Division of the B.C. Department 
of Health Services and Hospital Insurance, Stattsttcs of Hospital Cases 
Discharged Durtng 1966. The data analyzes the 163,183 patient days of 
care provided to Indians covered by B.C.H.I.S. This total represents 
18,832 p.d. in Federal Hospitals and 144,351 p.d. in Provincial Hospitals. 


Onitien Columbia Hospital Insurance Service. 
Cconpate this to the expenditure for Welfare of $4.2M in 1966-67. 


Geenuateceeas Miller Bay and Nanaimo, the latter closed in Dec., 
1966 and the other two are in the process of doing so (mid 1968). 


Se tides extended care and rehabilitation but not 1,109 p.d. 
for indians inserovincialel.B. facilities. 


geadentared as follows: 
3,558,228 Adults and children 
& 236,197 Newborn 
20794 t425 Saloye 07 47— 22025 
Statisttes of Hospital Cases Discharged During 1966, British 
Columbia Research Division, Dept. of Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance ,4Vactoria, B.C. 
The number of p.d. per capita covered by B.C.H.I.S. is: 
3,168,368 Adults and children 
221,457 Newborn 
3,389,825 + 1,873,674 = 1.809 


2 


The overall hospitalization incidence (as covered by B.C.H.I1.S.) 
is 3./02 p.d. per capita for B.C. Indians as compared to 1.640 per capita 
for non-Indians.10 We hasten to point out that these figures understate 
the incidence of Indian hospitalization as we stated it earlier in Sub- 
section 'Overall Incidence" of Section II. We include the figure here 
for comparison since almost all of the measures of relative incidence 
that follow are based upon only 163,183 "covered" patient days out of a 
total 228,668 patient days of hospitalization provided to B.C. Indians. 
Unfortunately, the statistics available from the Federal hospitals are 
not comparable to the Provincial data discussed below. 


We will focus our attention in this section on trying to explain 
the Indian/non-Indian differential in the incidence of hospitalization. 


1. Age distribution 
As Table 2 clearly indicates, the majority of B.C. Indians are 
young. Proportionately there are one and one-half times as many Indians 
in the age group 0-14 years as in the total population of the province. 
Not surprisingly there are proportionately 2.14 times as many non-Indians 
over the age of 44, 


TABLE 2 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 1966 


B.C. Lotal B.C. Indians* 

hs Number Age Group Number vA 
30.44 DLO Zion 0 - 14 24035 47.36 
16.36 287,601: 15 - 24 8,472 a iy) 
25550 OTES 992 25 - 44 8,789 1988 
ie ey 362,044 45 - 64 4,083 O.24 

Doz 174,560 65+ 5820 A213 
100.00 1,873,674 Total 44,205 100.00 


* 
As at Dec. 31, 1966. 


Sources: 1.A.B., Vancouver and Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 


The difference in the age distribution of the two groups goes a 
long way toward explaining the difference in the rates of the hospitaliz- 
ation when we refer to the tables below. 


Table 3 shows that the age group "under 1 year' has an average 
incidence rate (in patient days per 1,000 population) of just about twice 


pO cree and children only, includes rehabilitation care, but not 


the newborn. 


g3 
the average for all ages. A disproportionate number of Indians fall in- 
to this age group. 
TABLE 3 


RATES OF INCIDENCE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
BY AGE GROUP (INCL. REHAB.) 


Average Incidence Range among 
in Patient Days/ 12 Geographical 
Age Group 1,000 Population Regions 
Under 1 year 3,342 15/74 =) (6.783 
1 - 14 years 7135 Hod e=9) DLS632 
15 - 44 years d220 L074 992 
45 - 69 years 2592. 296 = 93/340 
70 and over D570) 2,084 -— 125974 
All Ages 1,688 1 530 Pe OF 


Source: p. 105, Statistics of Hospital Cases Discharged During 
1966, British Columbia, Research Division, Dept. of 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance, Victoria, B.C. 


The same point can be reinforced by Table 4. In all age groups 
the rate of hospitalization (by cases) is at least 40% greater among 
Indians. In the age groups in which the Indian population is heavily 
weighted (under 1 year, and 1 - 14 years) the rates are five and two and 
one-half times as high, respectively, as among the non-Indian (so- 
called "white") population. 


Table 5 presents data on the comparative length of stay (in 
patient days) of Indian and non-Indian hospitalization cases. 
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TABLE 5 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY BY AGE 1966 
(INCL. REHAB. CASES) 


BG. ee Rangesor BG, Ratio of 
Age Group Indians Total Total Indians to 
(days) (days) (12 Geog. Areas) B.C. lotas 
Under 1 year U3i/.0 10.42 ( lape a ly EA IGS es 
1 - 14 years 10.88 aa le Sl oe ear’ seri, 
15 - 44 years TeStial Lis26 6.4 - 7.7 1.06 
45 - 69 years 1302 Sess) 10242 =213).3 1.04 
70 and over 17.47 13529 OOF — 2225 z70 
ALL AGES LORS 1 Oe 87 Eeou~. LOR 9) 


Source: p. 103, Statisties of Hospital Cases Discharged During 
1966 . 


Not only are the relative number of hospitalization cases larger 
among Indians than in the general population, but also the length of 
Stay is on the average 10% longer (approximately one full day per case). 
More important is the fact that average length of stay among the first 
two age groupsll (under 1 year, and 1-14 years) is 32% and 77% longer 
respectively. 


Zan moize or the community 


The size of the community appears to have at least a slight 
effect on the incidence of hospitalization. Table 6 gives us an indica- 
tion of this phenomenon. 


The 1961 Census indicates that 88% of B.C. Indians were classi- 
fied as "rural"12 and that one-half of those living in urban centres 
live in the Greater Vancouver area. Both the rural areas and the 
Greater Vancouver area have an above average incidence of hospitaliza- 
tion among B.C. Indians. 


cate is in these two age groups that the B.C. Indian population 
is heavily weighted--see Table 2. 


to o4 of the rural population was classified as "non-farm." 
Only 27% of the total B.C. population lived in rural areas. See: D.B.S. 
#92-545, Table 36. 
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TABLE 6 


HOSPITALIZATION AND POPULATION CONCENTRATION 


Rate Per 1,000 Population 


Gra Ses Party cet eG Daa yas 
Adults & Adults & 
Children Newborn Children Newborn 
Total 166 17 1632 118 
100,000 and over 
(Vancouver City only) 146 16 706 12 
BOR OOO t= 995999 35 Ly, iege tsa dea 
105000, —.29 ,999 139 14 i, Oho ee 
De U00 =e 92999 249 26 2,249 176 
2 S00K—=. 743999 199 16 bea AVIS) 101 
1,000 - 2,499 187 16 1,608 102 
Under 1,000 192 19 1622 124 
Unincorporated places 
and rural areas 184 18 e663 124 


* 
Incorporated cities, towns, and villages (including British 


Columbia municipalities essentially of an urban character) with popula- 
tions falling within the stated ranges. The Metropolitan area of Greater 
Vancouver is represented as several different municipalities. 


Source: Statistics of Hospttal Cases Discharged During 1966. 


3. Geographic location 


For statistical and administrative purposes, the B.C.H.I.S. di- 
vides the province into twelve hospital regions as shown on Map 1. As we 
shall see the various regions have very different rates of hospitaliza- 
tion for both Indians and non-Indians. The data is set out in Table 7. 


In all of the twelve regions the incidence of hospitalization 
among Indians is htgher than it is among non-Indians. In most cases the 
incidence rate is twice as high. 


MAP 1 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HOSPITAL REGIONS 
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East Kootenay 

West Kootenay 

Okanagan 

Lower Mainland 

Vancouver Island 

South Central 

Central Mainland 

North Central 

North Western Coast and 
Queen Charlotte Islands 

Peace River and North 
Eastern Interior 

Non-School District 
Territory (91-93) 

Non-School District 
Territory (95-96-97) 


Source: Hospital Statisties of Cases Discharged During 1966, p. 89. 
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This fact is reinforced by the geographical distribution of the 

Indian population. Table 8 presents the figures for both the Indian and 
non-Indian populations in each of the twelve hospital districts.13 


TABLE 8 


POPULATION BY HOSPITAL REGION 


BAOSPS Uglies OOn 


Hospital Region White i Indian* h TOTAL 
East Kootenay 395963 1296 489 jie 30, 452 
West Kootenay LOLS 4.19 13 WA 76,896 
Okanagan 103.935 Ss eoe: LL 339 105 ,665 
Lower Mainland OL? 502 25.0) ool, ESe2eu Lb, 023e329 
Vancouver Island B24 OOO MeL o7 0 ere) we eae 3332005 
South Central 68 ,940 S00 5,746 Sa) 74,686 
Central Mainland PAU SVP. Leelee 2 OS 4.9 22005 
North Central OF LoL 5.42 6,026 ie See 10575217 
Northwestern Coast and 

Queen Charlotte Islands 41,114 2.24 8,487 133 49,601 
Peace River and 

Northeast Interior A OE Yo PIAS, 1,008 os 41,480 
Non-School District 

Territory (Southwest) 

and Stikine 1134 .06 2,646 6.0 32750 

TOTAL 1382975937 100300" ~4450815 -100.09515873-674 


* 
“"Indian'' as defined by employees of B.C.H.I.S. 


Source: p. 99, Stattsttes of Hospital Cases Discharged During 
LOO ms 


The reader will note that in Hospital Regions five, six, seven and eight 
the incidence of hospitalization (in patient days) among Indians is from 
2.08 to 2.69 times the non-Indian rate), and it is in these districts 
that the Indian population is relatively more heavily concentrated.14 


The combined effects of the higher incidence (by region) and the 
geographic distribution of the Indian population takes us another large 
step toward explaining the relative rates of Indian and non-Indian hospi- 
talization.15 


1 oahe off-reserve Indian population was assumed to reside within 
the same geographic area as the on-reserve population. 


te Propartionately the Indian population is 1.25, 3.45, 4.38 and 
2.5 times greater in regions five through eight respectively--as derived 
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4. Incidence by major diagnostic group 


Of the 18 major diagnostic groups, Indians have a lower rate of 
incidence (as compared to non-Indians) in only two--See Table 9. In one 
group (Group V--Mental, psychoneurotic and personality disorders), the 
Indian incidence is one-half the non-Indian rate, but the total number of 
cases involved in this group is smaller than average. In the other group 
(Group VII--Diseases of the circulatory system), the Indian/non-Indian 
incidence rate is .9--not distinctly lower. As the reader will note when 
he looks at Table 9, the Indian incidence rate for Group XV "Certain 
diseases of early infancy" is 14.5 times the non-Indian rate.16 Far more 
important in terms of its weighted effect is Group VIII, "Diseases of the 
respiratory system,'’ where the incidence rate is 6.6 times higher among 
Indians and the group represents 29% of the total number of Indian patient 
days. While the incidence of "Injuries and adverse effects" is "only" 

2.3 times the non-Indian rate, this one category accounts for 13.4% of 

the total number of patient days. For a more detailed analysis of the 
Indian health problem associated with injuries and accidents we refer our 
readers to the article "Accidental Death Among British Columbia Indians."1/ 
The authors point out that while Indians represent a little over 2% of the 
total population of the province, they accounted for 10% of total accident 
fatalities, 29% of drownings and 21% of fatal burns. 


Since the incidence rates in terms of patient days incorporates 
both the number of cases and the average length of stay, we put Table 10 
"Average Length of Stay of Cases Separated in 1966, by Race and Major 
Diagnostic Group" in the Appendix to this Chapter. We also include in 
the Appendix a bar graph (Figure 1) of the comparative incidence (in terms 
of cases) for the 18 major diagnostic categories. For readers interested 
in a regional "breakdown" by diagnostic group, we have also included 
Table 11 in the Appendix to this Chapter. 


from Table 8. 


dentin of course, we should like to wetght the various explan- 
ations, but time and the data did not permit this. 

bate should point out, however, that the total number of patient 
days involved in this diagnostic group is not very large (2,108 out of a 
Covaimot 63. 183). 


They The Journal of the Canadian Medical Assoctatton Jan. 29, 1966, 
Vol. 94. Theyvauthors are’N:- Schmitt, L..W. Hole; and W: S. Barclay. 
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5. The trend in the incidence 
of Indian hospitalization 


Figure 2 (in the Appendix to Chapter 3) indicates the incidence 
rates for both Indians and the total population (in terms of both cases 
and patient days) for the period 1957 through 1966. On the basis of 
Figure 2 we should say that the incidence of Indian hospitalization has 
risen relative to that of the total population. However, we must be care- 
ful in our interpretation of the statistics. During this period of time 
the Provincial hospitals have been taking over a larger proportion of the 
total number of Indian cases (and patient days). The statistics may only 
be reflecting this trend--and not any "true" increase in the incidence 
of Indian hospitalization. Another reason for the apparent increase may 
be that Indians are now receiving hospital treatment for medical problems 
that they formerly would not have received. 


Figure 3 in the Appendix to Chapter 3 illustrates the trend in 
the average length of stay. From 1957 to 1963 the average length of stay 
of Indians declined from about 11.2 days to 9.9 days in 1963 (where it 
was actually less than the provincial average). From this low, the aver- 
age length of stay for Indians has increased steadily--reaching 10.8 days 
in 1966. We should point out that the particular choice of scale for 
Figure 3 exaggerates the importance of the changes over time. 


Federal Indian Hospitals 


The three Federal Indian Hospitals provide a substantial propor- 
tion of the total number of days care to Indians hospitalized in B.C. 
During 1965 the Federal hospitals provided 113,170 patient days of care 
out of a total of 250,175--or 45.2%. In 1966 the three Indian hospitals 
provided 84,317 days of care out of a total of 228,668. This amounted 
to 36.4% of the total number days provided by both Provincial and 
Federal hospitals. Note that the total number of patient days of Indian 
hospitalization declined by 8.6% between 1965 and 1966. 


With the closure of the Nanaimo Indian Hospital at the end of 
1966, the declining incidence of Indian tuberculosis and the increasing 
use of regular Provincial Hospitals, the role of the Federal ere 
has been one of declining importance in Indian hospitalization. 

In Table 12 we summarized some of the important "facts and figures" 
for the three Federal hospitals for the years 1965 and 1966. In examin- 
ing the statistics on patient days, the reader will note the dispropor- 
tionate (as compared to the rest of the province) emphasis on T.B. care 
and upon custodial, long term and rehabilitative care. These aspects of 
the hospitals' type of care are emphasized by the very long average length 
of stay (again as compared to most Provincial hospitals) of the patients. 
Coqualeetza, with its emphasis on the treatment of T.B. cases has an 


Sk apt ln planned to close the Miller Bay Hospital on completion 


of a new Provincial hospital at Prince Rupert. 
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average length of stay of over 87 days in 1966. Even Miller Bay, which 
provides relatively more acute care and paediatric care, has an average 
length of stay (24.7 days) over two and one-half times the Provincial 
average of 9.8 days. 


Let us now examine the costs per patient day at the three Indian 
hospitals and at the Provincial hospitals. Table 13 records a number of 
per diem costs for various hospitals. 


As we can see hospitalization is expensive, and it will obviously 
become more expensive as both costs and the quality of services rise. 
The per diem costs at the Federal hospitals appear to compare quite fav- 
ourably with corresponding Provincial institutions. Since the statistics 
are not exactly comparable, and the nature of the patient load is some- 
what different, extensive comparisons between Indian hospitals and public 
hospitals is not practicable.19 We should point out, however, that as 
virtually ail of the hospital care is provided by public hospitals and as 
more Indians receive care in larger hospitals (over 200 beds), the costs 
per patient day will rise substantially. No doubt as Indians become more 
urban, achieve higher levels of education and generally move up the socio- 
economic scale, their rate of hospitalization will fall to a rate very 
similar to the non-Indian population. This point was emphatically made 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare in our discussions on 
the comparative incidence of Indian and non-Indian hospitalization. It 
was suggested to us that while it was true that Indian hospitalization 
was "high," if we were able to obtain separate data for sample of non- 
Indians in the same socio-economic "class," similar geographic locations 
and occupations, we would find very little difference between the Indian 
and the non-Indian groups in similar circumstances.20 


We cannot too strongly state the argument that in making compari- 
sons between Indian and non-Indian we must be extremely careful in our 
choice of the reference group. To say that the incidence of crime, hos- 
pitalization or social welfare dependency is greater among Indians than 
among the total population of Canada is one thing--to say that the var- 
ious incidence rates among Indians are higher than among non-Indians in 
similar socio-economic, and geographical circumstances is to say quite 
another. In making the latter comparison we are in effect trying to iso- 
late the (apparent) importance of the ethnic or racial characteristic 
per se--e.g., in a recent study "The Causes of Poverty" by Prof. Lester 
Thurow of Harvard,2l the author found that after six other variables had 


maneraa Nanaimo I.H. no longer operating and the proposed closure 


of Miller Bay Hospital, the question is almost academic. 


Chiie the incidence ofe 1B. iespitalization 1s still erearer 
among B.C. Indians, the next generation should see the end of the 
higher incidence of the disease among Indians. 


z : 
louarterly Journal of Economtes, February 1967, Harvard Univer- 
Sty jepp<o9-)/. 
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been incorporated into his regression equation the racial factor "white," 
"non-white'' accounted for only 1.0 percentage points in the total inci- 
dence of poverty.22 Specifically, while the observed difference in the 
incidence of "white' and "non-white" poverty was very large, when six 
underlying variables are entered into the regression the racial factor 
becomes of very small importance (statistically) .23 


We must not, however, console ourselves too much by the choice 
of an appropriate reference group in making Indian/non-Indian comparisons. 
While various Indian incidence rates may be very similar to those of the 
reference group, both may be socially unsatisfactory when compared to the 
average for the whole population or to the best obtainable by some groups 
in the population.24 So much for our caveat in the matter of interpreta- 
tion of the data presented. 


Before moving on to the next section, we must take time to point 
out a couple of (apparent) anomalies in the financial relations between 
Indian Health Services and the Provincial Government. With one exception 
(Coqualeetza 1965) the costs in the Federal hospitals run well over $20 
per patient day--yet for those cases deemed to be the financial responsi- 
DLLLty Of B.G.H.1-S.,42 the provincial authority reimbursed the Federal 
Indian Hospitals at a rate of $15.50 (less $1 usually paid by the patient) 
per diem for acute care and $8.00 (less $1) per diem for extended care 
and rehabilitation. During 1967 the rate was increased by $1 and $.50 
respectively. Both sides point out that this is an "arbitrary, agreed- 
upon rate'’ and is not calculated on the same basis as B.C.H.I1.S. rates 
paid to public hospitals. What makes this situation even more interest- 
ing is pointed up by a secondary anomaly. Indian Health Services is 
charged the full per diem rate for Indians living on reserve who receive 
Care in, the Provincial 1.B. and Mental Hospitals. 26 In other words, 
Indians who enter a Provincial (Public) hospital receive the same medical 
attention as all other citizens of the province for only the $1 per day _ 


SNpavertr! was defined as the % of families in the state with 
incomes less than $3,000. 


>The regression coefficient of .1133 attributable to the var- 
iable "% of families headed by a non-white" could be considered a meas- 
ure of discrimination. 
24 ore F F 
A man's income in an underdeveloped country may be just equal 
to his country's average, but the national average (say $300) may be 
shocking in relation to neighbouring countries (say $1,500). 
y , 
OF the total of 843,317 days care provided by ithe three Indian 
hospitals in 1966, B.C.H.I.S. reimbursed the hospitals for 18,832. 
2 
othe full rate is also charged for Indians who have not lived 
for a whole year off the reservation. This practice is similar to the 
Dept. of Social Welfare's practice with regard to social assistance paid 
to off-reserve Indians. 
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charge. If they enter a Provincial sanatorium or mental hospital, they 
are deemed to be the financial responsibility of the Federal government. 
If they enter an Indian hospital, and they are covered by?thesh. Cen. i265. 
only about one-half to two-thirds of the cost per patient day is paid 

by the provincial government. Just which level of government is finan- 
cially responsible for what medical services is not clear--as evidenced 
by the misture of financial arrangements. Some diminution of the obfus- 
cation surrounding this question seems to be in order. 


Mental Health 


We do not have greatly detailed information on this topic, but 
our data may give some dimensions of the problem. Data from the Indian 
Health Services in Vancouver indicates that I1.H.S. paid for 34,538 
patient days of care for on-reserve Indians during fiscal 1966-67. The 
per diem charge by the Provincial Mental Hospitals was $10.48. In addi- 
tion, the public hospitals record 1,274 p.d. under the "Mental, psycho- 
neurotic, and personality disorders" diagnostic group as provided to 
B.C. Indians. To facilitate comparison of the Indian and non-Indian 
incidence rates of hospitalization in mental institutions, we provide 
the data contained in Table 14. 


TABLE 14 


COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF HOSPITALIZATION IN 
PROVINCIAL MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 1966-67 


BaGe BiG. 
Total Indians 
No. of patient days 
of care provided by 
Prov. Mental Instit. 2,166,049 24,538 (on reserve only) 
No. of days care 
provided by public 
hospitals LOR SAO 274 
Total No. of days 
of care 221 Orel Say oL2 
Population 15873,,674 Sy aRory) (on reserve only) 
Incidence rate APA EE) 1003 


Sources: Annual Report of the Mental Health Services Branch of 
the B.C. Dept. of Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance, Victoria B.C. and I.H.S., Vancouver. 


In terms of our measure of incidence there is some indication 
that problems of mental health are perhaps less prevalent among Indians 
than the general population. As we pointed out in the section above, 
the Provincial government charges the full per diem rate for Indians 
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admitted to Provincial mental institutions, who were formerly resident on 
a reserve. This is quite different from the practice of not charging for 
Indian patients admitted for acute care to any of the B.C. public hospi- 
tals. 


The only other statistical information we have of the Incidence 
of Indian mental health problems is given in Table 15. The information 
was supplied by the Mental Health Services Branch of the Department of 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance of B.C. 


During fiscal 1966-67 the total number of admissions to the var- 
ious in-patient facilities was 5,002. In percentage terms this amounts 
to .2669% of the total B.C. population.27 Admissions as a percentage of 
"Ward Indians" (those who live on reserves) was .1474. 


Wevware not .0r course, “inva, posi tClon? tommake: any medica judg— 
ments about the incidence of mental illness among B.C. Indians on the 
basis of the slender threads of evidence we have provided above. However, 
we are able to set down a quotation from Patterns of Illness Among B.C. 
Indians: A Preliminary Survey by Paul E. Termansen, M.D. of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Joan Ryan of the Department of Anthropology, both 
of the University of British Columbia. In their summary the authors 
state: 


Psychtatrtec: Indian patients do not present with any unique psychi- 
atric syndromes. The estimate of 1.5 per cent of the sample patient 
population is in accord with figures on the prevalence of psychoses 
in the general population (2 per cent). The estimate of 5 per cent 

of the Indian sample diagnosed as suffering from psychiatric dis- 
orders other than the psychoses is approximately a third of the pre- 
valence in the general population. Although specific data is not 
available, the low figure suggests the possibility of under diagnosis. 
Impressions reported by medical and non-medical observers familiar 
with Indians lead us to believe the incidence of non-psychotic psychi- 
atric disorders is much higher than the reported diagnosed figure of 

5 per cent. The pattern of sporadic, infrequent and urgent medical 
contacts renders the diagnosis of non-psychotic disorders unlikely. 
Undoubtedly, the unavailability of local treatment facilities also 
contributes to this low reported figure. It is well known that the 
presence of psychiatric treatment facilities tends to increase the 
frequency with which psychiatric diagnoses are made. Nevertheless, 

it is quite possible that the low prevalence reported may be a true 
reflection of the extent of psychiatric disorders among Indians. 

Only further research can clarify the issue. (p. 6) 


til eee p. 811 of the 1967 Annual Report, Mental Health Services 


Branch, Dept. of Health Services and Hospital Insurance, Victoria. 
28 , ’ : i 
The information is a summary of responses to selected questions 
sent to 8/7 general practitioners providing medical care to Indians in 
British Columbia. Returns were received from 51 doctors. 
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TABLE 15 


DATA ON INDIANS IN B.C. MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


The following institutions report as at July Bist, 1967: 


Institution 


Riverview Hospital 
Valleyview Hospital 
Skeenaview Hospital 
Dellview Hospital 

The Woodlands School 
The Tranquille School 


Tora. 


Ward Indians 
in Residence 


44 


During the last fiscal year, April 1, 1966 to March 31, 1967, the number 
of Ward Indians admitted to the various in-patient facilities is as 


follows: 


Riverview Hospital 
Valleyview Hospital 
Skeenaview Hospital 
Dellview Hospital 
The Woodlands School 


The Tranquille School 


46 
2 
None 
None 
None 
None - (this facility 
reports 8 Ward 
Indians transferred 
to them from the 


Woodlands School 
during the year) 


Source: Mental Health Services Branch, Dept. of Health Services 
and Hospital Insurance of B.C. 


0 
Tuberculosis 


We make no pretense of giving a complete historical analysis of 
the incidence of T.B. among B.C. Indians. Instead we shall try to pro- 
vide a ''snap-shot" of the recent situation. Again our information is 
not as complete as we would like it to be, but it should provide the 
reader with an adequate perspective on the problem. 


It seems clear that the current incidence of T.B. among B.C. 
Indians is not nearly as great as it has been even in the recent past. 
However, by any of the measures we shall relate below, the incidence of 
T.B. among Indians is still several times greater than among non-Indians. 


i. Comparative. incidence in terms of patient days 


The total number of patient days of T.B. care provided by both 
Federal and Provincial hospitals during 1965 and 1966 is given in 
Table 16. 


In 1965 (and in 1966) Indians represented only 2.3% of the total 
population, but accounted for over 41% of the total number of patient 
days of care for T.B. in B:C...0or 18 times theiz importance in the total 
population. 


By the end of 1967 the Provincial government was operating only 
173 T.B. beds with a total sanatoria population of 145 as of November 
1967. As we can see in Table 16 there has been a decline in the number 
of Indian T.B. patients in the three Federal hospitals so that we can 
summarize the current situation best by quoting the 1967 Annual Report of 
the B.C. Health Braneh under their section on "Indian Tuberculosis": 


With the diminishing volume of tuberculous Indians needing sana- 
torium treatment, a large number of beds became vacant in the Indian 
tuberculosis hospitals in the Province. The Federal authorities re- 
quested and the Provincial Department agreed that the Division of 
Tuberculosis Control would assume the responsibility for in-patient 
care of tuberculous Indians, at the regular per diem cost for such 
care. Late in 1966 all the tuberculous patients (20) had been taken 
from the Nanaimo Indian Hospital and transferred to Willow Chest 
Centre. and Pearson Hospital... By the end. of "1967 all ‘of, the tubercu— 
lous patients from the Indian hospital at Miller Bay (25) had been 
transferred to the Provincial Sanatoria. There still remained about 
30 patients in Coqualeetza Indian Hospital at Sardis under treatment 
for tuberculosis, and it is expected that they will be transferred in 
the near future. Henceforth, tuberculous Indians needing treatment 
will be admitted directly to the Provincial sanatoria. 

Consideration was being given to a request from the Federal 
authorities that the clinical services for out-patients and the field 
services for case-finding now operated by the Division of Tubercu- 
losis Control be extended to include the Indians of the Province. 
(pp. 36, 37) 


1il 
TABLE 16 


TOTAL PATIENT DAYS FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 1965, 1966 


BGs Be Ce BAGn 
Indians Non- Non- 
Hospital (Adults & Indians Bae Indians 
Children) ARK Indians &* 
1965# 1965 1966# 1966-67 
Coqualeetza 24,588 18,692 
Miller Bay JeDOZ 75203 
Nanaimo 1S ) aaa kak 7,888 
Provincial! 
Facilities’ 44 1,109 45,953 
Lobemat 
Riverview* Nea’. nea n.a. 
Tocalenyd. 43,590 36,001 45,953 
Population 41,940 44,081 158295593 


° 
Pearson T.B. Unit and Willow Chest Centre. 


x ‘ 
Provincial Mental Hospital. 


Ax 
Health Branch Annual Report 1967, p. M25. The per diem cost 
(1966-67) at Willow Chest Centre was $27.87 and at Pearson T.B. Unit 
D1Loe 4s 


kK , 
See, Di B.o.5920/,. pp» 01, 52: Tubercilosis Statistics, avol 


dha 


tee tabiewl2: 


Before we conclude this section on Indian T.B. we will present 
some additional data from D.B.S. Registered Indians represented only 
8.9% of the total number of "notifications of tuberculosis" in B.C. 
during 1966. This is almost four times the rate for the general popula- 
tion. In 1966 Registered Indians accounted for 18.2% of the first 
admissions to in-patient facilities for T.B.--again many times the non- 
Indian rate. But in 1961 Registered Indians accounted for just about 
one-third of the first admissions for T.B.--so it is obvious that pro- 
gress is being made in T.B. prevention. These data and those in Table 
16 seem to indicate that while Indians still receive a great number of 
patient days of care for T.B. the admisstons rate is falling. Since 
many of the new active cases of T.B. may receive drug treatment while 
working and living at home we will soon arrive at the day when T.B. is 
no more prevalent among B.C. Indians than among the total population.29 


See. Api ¢e 17% 


Leb2 
TABLE 17 


NOTIFICATIONS OF TUBERCULOSIS BY ORIGIN, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 1966 


Registered Un-Registered 
Indians Indians Others 
rotal OL 8.9% 43 7 eu A is Ww 
Male 30 18 2GZ 
Female 30 25 5 


Origin of Tuberculosis First Admissions to 
in-patient Facilities, British Columbia 


1956 1961 
is ho 
Total 786 407 
Registered Indian Pasha “IATL T) 1346 32.9 
Un-Registered Indian 12 30 
Others 568 261 


Origin of Tuberculosis Re-Admissions to 
in-patient Facilities, British Columbia 


1956 1961 
ie yA 
Total 456 238 
Registered Indian 143 (eo ee 
Un-Registered Indian 8 
Others 318 Louk 


pource:, Public Health section, -D.Bio. 


Totals 
aye al 


330 
Pal edt 


9 
It is important to realize that 58% of the patients in B.C. 


provincial sanatoria in Nov. 1967 are 50 years of age or over. 


Datasror 


the whole of Canada indicate that the incidence rates ("patients under 
treatment for tuberculosis") among people over 40 are 50-100% greater 


tHauethose for -all ‘patients, “sourees"D. 5.5. 


TS 


Section III: "PUBLIC" HEALTH SERVICES FOR INDIANS 
———— i EU END LAND 


Both the Health Branch of the B.C. Department of Health Services 
and Hospital Insurance and Indian Health Services provide the panoply of 
health services usually grouped under the title "public health." 


There are, however, some differences in the nature of services 
provided by the two governments. The reader may obtain some indication 
of the range of activities performed by the Provincial government and 
their relative importance in terms of expenditure by referring to Table 
24 in the last section of this Chapter. The Annual Report of the Health 
Braneh indicates that at the end of 1967 the Provincial public health 
service employed 21 doctors, 5 dentists and 307 nurses in local health 
services out of a total staff of 1,235 persons.30 We relate these data 
in order to compare them to the number of professional staff employed in 
public health activities by I.H.S. during 1966-67. The number employed 
was: 


Vocborssincludine 3) for T.B. Other “stafe: 

control and 1 opthamologist 14 Sanitarians 4 
Radiographers 3 Medical Social Workers ji 
Dentists Community Health 
Dental Technicians 1 Workerss (9 in) L968. 
Nurses (not including 1 all Indians) 5 

Provincial nurses paid by Lay Dispensers 

Tees. ) 26 (stipend) 30 
Pharmacists i Clerical 28 
Opticians 1 Administrative 
Nutritionists 1 Officers 8 


As we can see from the figures I.H.S. employs 14 doctors in the 
field for a population of 44,000 while the Province employs 21 for a 
population of over 900,000 persons. These figures do not imply of course 
that the Provincial service is inadequate. Instead we draw the inference 
that B.C. Indians receive more treatment from the "public" health ser- 
vices provided by I.H.S., whereas most citizens of the province receive 
treatment from private practitioners. The reader will recall that in 
addition to providing treatment I.H.S. paid $481,000 (1966-67) to private 
practitioners for medical services to Indians. This amount represented 
only 75% of the schedule of fees of the B.C. Medical Association. 32 


Oro get a grand total for the province we must add in the em- 
ployees of the Vancouver Metropolitan Board of Health and the Victoria 
Board of Health which take in almost one-half the total population. Please 
note that only 49 persons of the 1,235 total are employed in local public 


health units. 
out 
pource =. L.Hwo.,) Vancouver, 


othe B.C. Medical Plan and the various private medical insurance 
schemes pay 90% of the fee schedule. 
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If we can say that the Local Health Services of the Provincial 
government and those provided by I.H.S. are even roughly comparable, then 
it soon becomes obvious that in terms of per capita expenditure they 
differ vastly. 


The Province’s own calculation for the per capita cost of Local 
Health Services for 1965-66 (based on 1961 population data) results in a 
figure of $4.11.33 Based on a more realistic population data we estimate 
the per capita cost to be $3.70 for 1965-66 using the Province's data. A 
rough estimate for 1966-67 (based on a gross Be eee of 4.33M) would 
set the per capita expenditure at about $4.25.3 


It is impossible to provide parallel data for 1I.H.S., but we can 
obtain an estimate by a process of elimination as follows: 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE 1966-67 I.H.S. SAR Men ISIE 
Less: 3 Federal Hospitals Sn cheenraraik 
B.C. Medical Plan Fees 40,405 
TBs Ceatd 260) PLOV. 
sanatoria) LOR SoD 
Mental Health 34,538 p.d. 
At ,ol0..46 Boley (2 1 9632) 
NET "LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES" $1,455 ,8123> 


PER CAPITA COST: 1,455,812 + 44,081 = $33 


Sources: See Footnote 4. The “major expenditure categories" 
were supplied by I.H.S., Vancouver. 


As the reader will have noticed the per capita expenditure for 
"local health services" by 1.H.S. is approximately etght times that by 
the Provincial government. I1.H.S. provides both the usual local health 
unit services and a very great deal of treatment as well. This last 
point becomes even more obvious when we realize that the $481,000 paid 
to private practitioners for treatment of Indians represents only 75% of 
the standard schedule of fees of the B.C. Medical Association. In fact, 
until July 1966, doctors providing professional services to B.C. Indians 
who were paid by I.H.S. received on average only 62% of the usual 


Se ieee B.C. Department of Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance, Victoria. 


34 


This is an "outside" figure. 


35 ; : ; 
Some major expenditure categories: 


Medical fees to doctors $480 ,916 
Travel (state) 100.5725 
Travel (patients) ES Or is 


Materials & Supplies 424,923 
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schedule of fees.36 Since it is in the interest of the patient, the doc- 
tor and I.H.S. to enroll Indians in the B.C. MedtcalmPlan it is litte 
wonder=that.D.H-Sais encouraging Indians to join the plan and assists 
them in paying even the low subsidized fees in many instances.3/ The 
importance of the B.C. Medical Plan and Medicare will be discussed in the 
next section of this Chapter. 


Some measure of the treatment of B.C. Indians paid) tor bysi.H soe 
is given by the following "workload indicators" for fiscal 1966-67: 


Visits to fee-for-service doctors 167e625 
Visits to fee-for-service dentists Sead 
Number of prescriptions for non- 

departmental drugs paid for 8,477 


The careful reader will also note that more than 10% of the total 
$1.456M spent on "local health services" by I.H.S. went for the trans- 
portation of patients, see footnote 35. 


As we noted above a very large proportion of the budget devoted 
to local health services by the Province is spent on public health nur- 
Sing. I.H.S. both provides the nursing services directly and also pur- 
chases (and exchanges) public health nursing services from the Province 
at the rate of $1.25 per person covered. This financing formula was 
arrived at in 1956.38 


Under the current (November, 1967) arrangements I.H.S. pays the 
Province for the provision of public health nursing for 13,616 Indians. 
In addition, the Provincial authorities have stated that they provide 
the usual nursing services to over twelve thousand Indians living off 
reserves. 


Readers interested in the details of the Federal-Provincial 
arrangements for the provision of nursing services may consult Tables 
18 and 19, filed in the Appendix to this Chapter. Table 18 indicates 
the nature of the activities of the Provincial public health nurses. 
Table 19 is a review of the Provincial Government-Indian Health Services 
agreements for the provision of public health nursing services to B.C. 
Indians. 


Oretimare from I.H.S., Vancouver. 


eithe doctor receives 90% of the fee schedule, the patient is 
fully covered and has access to a greater rate of medical services and 
I.H.S. shifts the financial burden to the Provincial government (or in a 
few cases to the Indian family). 


eonay a discussion of the arrangements between I.H.S. and the 
Provincial authorities see "Review of Public Health Nursing Service for 
the Medical Services Directorate, November 26, 1963."" This information 
was provided by the B.C. Health Branch. 
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Section IV: THE B.C. MEDICAL PLAN AND MEDICARE 


In footnote 4 of this Chapter we indicated that our estimate of 
the average benefit per Indian enrolled in the B.C. Medical plan during 
1966-67 was $57.50. This figure was derived by dividing the monthly 
average number of persons covered by the Plan into the total expenditure 
by the Plan furing fiscal 1966-67. The expenditures by the Plan were as 
follows :39 


1966-67 
Medical Benefits 516292051 
Administration 9395949 
Equipment PEL SLg 
S18 0226019 
Revenues of the Plan were as follows: 
1966-67 
Fees from subscribers Se 500.907 
Provincial assistance to low 
income subscribers 7,041,845 
Provincial rate structure 
stabilization 3,424,702 
Interest 253,004 
a LosO22 a9 


During 1966-67 the monthly average of the number of persons covered by 
the Plan was 313,441. The number of persons covered increased from 
256,539 at the beginning of the fiscal year to 373,282 at the end of fis- 
cal 1966-67. The average "benefit'' per person enrolled for 1966-67 is 
obtained in the followine way.) s13).022.319 +9313. 44)" ="S57,50. VAsof 
March 31, 1967 49% of the persons enrolled were receiving the 90% Grant 
(subsidy of the premium rate), and 15% were receiving the 50% Grant. 
Premium rates were as follows during 1966-67: 


Single individual $ 60 per year 
Couple - no children $120 
Family of 3 or more $150 


During 1966-67 Indian Health Services paid $40,405 in premium or portion 
of premiums for Indians in B.C. I.H.S. estimates that the average size 

of family per application was four and that about three-quarters of the 
applicants receive the 90% subsidy. The 90% subsidy is paid to applicants 
who had zero taxable income in the previous calendar year. I.H.S. esti- 
mates that the remainder of the Indian applicants (one-quarter) received 


Ss enner B.C. Medical Plan. 


PLY 


the 50% subsidy of the premiums paid to subscribers with a taxable in- 
come of $1 to $1,000 in the previous calendar year. 


Therefore, on the basis of the premiums paid by I.H.S. during 
fiscal 1966-67 and their other estimates, we estimate that an average of 
about 7,000 Indians were enrolled in the Plan during 1966-67. 


Indian Health Services indicate that by March, 1968 over 12,000 
Indians were enrolled in the B.C. Medical Plan. Data are not yet avail- 
able which would indicate the average expenditure per person enrolled in 
1967-68, but we do know that the Plan had enrolled 483,895 persons as at 
Mareh23,41968*% 


In assisting Indians to enroll in the B.C. Medical Plan ,40 Indian 
Health Services is obtaining for B.C. Indians one of the benefits of 
being a B.C. resident. As Indians go onto the Plan they receive medical 
care at the expense of the Provincial government rather than the Federal 
government. Formerly the Federal government was reimbursing private 
medical practitioners for their services to Indians, now the Provincial 
government will do so. Doctors receive 90% of the authorized fee 
schedule from the B.C. Medical Plan. Currently I.H.S. pays only 752 of 
the fee schedule of the B.C. Medical Association--consequently the 
doctors who serve B.C. Indians will benefit as more Indians are enrolled 
inmtners.C. Medical Plan, 


Medicare 


On July 1, 1968 the Province of B.C. (and Saskatchewan) entered 
Medicare. Under this program the Federal government will pay to each 
province 50% of the national average per capita expenditure on a speci- 
fied list of medical services. The provinces pay for the administrative 
costs and for services not covered by the Dominion-Provincial agreement. 
As of July 1, 1968 the B.C. Medical Plan was declared part of the Medi- 
care program in B.C., and the other private medical plans such as M.S.A. 
and C.U.&C. became "carriers" of the Medicare program on behalf of the 
Provincial government. 


The financial results of this operation should be interesting to 
see. About one-quarter of the population is enrolled in the B.C. Medical 
Plan, and virtually all of the remaining three-quarters of the population 
is enrolled in the private plans. Presently the private plans operate on 
a break-even basts at their present level of services. As of March 31, 
1968 42% of the (483,895) persons enrolled in the B.C..Medical Plan were 
receiving the 90% subsidy from the Province and another 15% were receiv- 
ing the 50% subsidy. The costs of these subsidies in 1967-68 we estimate 
to be about $14-15M. Therefore, despite the slight extension in the 
range of services covered when the Federal contributions are taken into 


es most, but not all, cases I.H.S. assists paying the remaining 
10% or 50% of the premium. An attempt is made to have Indians pay some 
proportion of the premium. 
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account in the years after July 1, 1968, the net cost of Medicare to the 
Province of B.C. will be very small. It will probably be smaller than 

the cost of the subsidy to the B.C. Medical Plan in 1967-68 which we esti- 
mate to be $14-15M. 


Because many B.C. Indians have very low incomes, a large number 
will qualify for the Provincial subsidies. A fair number of Indians will 
be covered under plans associated with their places of employment. But 
what about the remainder? The current B.C. Medical Plan-Medicare premium 
is $150 per year for a family of three or more having a taxable income 
of greater than $1,000. If the Province continues to charge the same 
premium rates in the future, a large number of Indians will need assis- 
tance in meeting the required premiums so that they too can enjoy a level 
of medical services enjoyed by other British Columbians. 


Section V: THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH IN B.C. 


In addition to the expenditure. by the Indian Health Services 
which we have documented in Sections I, II and III, B.C. Indians receive 
the benefits of a large amount of money expended by the Province of B.C. 
We shall analyze these expenditures by the Province with a view to de- 
termining exactly which level of government actually provides the funds 
--and hence bears the burden of the observed Provincial expenditure. 


Our discussion will be divided into two parts. We will begin 
with an analysis of the financing of Provincial public hospitals. 
Second, we will look at the total health picture and the extent of the 
Provincial, Federal and Municipal shares of the burden of total expendi- 
ture. 


Hospitalization 


In footnote 4 at the beginning of this Chapter, we stated that 
Ene British Columbia Hospital” Insurance Service (B.C.H.1-S. )) paid. a 
total of $232,728 for the hospitalization of Indians in Federal hos- 
pitalis=and o3,469%534. to public hospitals for the care of Bac. Indians. 
Thesaverage per diem rate. paid by B.C.H.1.S..to the public hospitals was 
e230. lhis calculation is based upon 96.77 of the final count of 
patient days. Table 20 in the Appendix provides a complete list of all 
payments to both Provincial (public) and Federal hospitals in 1966 for 
hospitals receiving over $25,000 from B.C.H.1I.S. for care provided to 
B.C. Indians. We record also the 1966 costs per patient day. 


As we pointed out in Section II above, the $14.50 per patient 
day paid to Indian hospitals does not cover the total per diem cost-- 
see Table 13 in this Chapter. Similarly the (average) $23.85 paid to 
public hospitals by B.C.H.1.S. for Indian patient days does not cover 
the total costs of hospitalization. The total cost per in-patient day 
(including out-patient costs) in all public hospitals (excluding rehabil- 
itation care) was as follows: 


E19 


1965 1966 
Average gross expenditure per 
patient day (newborn included 
at 100Z) $28.03 Soe 4 
Average gross expenditure per 
patient day (newborn included 


at? 257%) $29.84 533), OL 
by size: 
201 beds and over S3ouo7 $36.82 
75-200 beds $26.94 $29.28 
74 beds and under S25 52 $28 .6441 


The average rate of B.C.H.I.S. payments to hospitals providing 
care for B.C. Indians was $23.85; the average per diem cost to these hos- 
pitals (most of them are in the "under 75 bed" category) in 1966 was 
$28.64. This difference would appear to indicate that the hospitals' 
actual costs were running above the budgeted costs and the B.C.H.I1.S. 
rate of payment.42 B.C.H.I.S. reports that in most cases when actual 
costs exceed budgeted costs supplementary payments are made by<BeCy. Wr, tetos 
to the hospital. The hospital, therefore, pays only a very small pro- 
portion of its actual costs "out of its own pocket." 


It behooves us, therefore, to analyze the means of financing 
public hospitals in B.C. During 1966 the total gross expenditures by 
B.C. public hospitals was $97 .5M,43 Of this amount $5.1M was recorded 
as "depreciation of plant and equipment," and $92.4M was the current 
cost expenditure. Since the current operating expenses are kept separate 
from the "Plant Fund," we will analyze them separately. We will first 
analyze the sources of the $92.572M in net revenue earned by the general 
hospitals in 1966. The table on the following page presents the sources 
of revenue as they appear in Hospital Statistics . 


However, we are more interested in an analysis of whitch level of 
government bears the burden of the expenditures listed in Table 21. 
Table®22 sets out our analysis. ~While Table 21 indicates that. B.CcH 1s. 
paid some $76M to B.C. general hospitals in 1966, Table 22 shows that 
slightly over one-half of this amount was offset by the Federal 


‘TReport on Hospital Statistics and Administration of the Hospt- 
tal Act, for the year(s) ended December 31, 1965 and 1966, issued by the 
Department of Health Services and Hospital Insurance, Queen's Printer, 
Victoria. 


orn addition to the revenue received from B.C.H.1I.S. hospitals 
receive $1 per patient day from the patient plus other revenue for ser- 
vices provided to both patients and staff. Staff obtain room and/or 
meals at most hospitals for which they pay. 


Serie amount does not include $4.75M gross expenditure by re- 
habilitation and extended-care hospitals. 
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TABLE 21 


ANALYSIS OF NET EARNINGS OF B.C. PUBLIC HOSPITALS 
1966 


(does not include rehab. or ex. care hospitals) 


Bis Orgs ball Misa $76,071,002 
Federal Government DPLORS 39 
Workmen's Compensation Board thetsyiy AAO 
Other (room charges, $1 per day) S20 LO 
Total In-Patient Revenue $83,496,654 
Out-patients (includes $284,689 from | 
BaiGraliedas Gra) So 35925 64) 
Recoveries (staff board and lodging) 2.306), 049 
Other Revenue (including special) PE / Sioa \S 36, 
Total Net Earnings 39295 1 17 19 


Source: Report on Hospital Stattstics and Administration of the 
Hospital Act for the year ended December 31, 1966, issued 
by the Department of Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance ViCctorla ww b.G.) elLaDles O.s ton lO. 


TABLE 22 


ACTUAL SOURCES OF REVENUE - B.C. 
PUBLIC HOSPITALS 1966 


Amount ya 
Provincial Government $36,134M SRG, 
Federal Government* ZOROD7 43.3 
Workmen's Compensation Board LO hd 2.0 
Individuals (including staff $2,366,149) 14,504 Ike) J! 
otal SO2 on 2 100.0 

x 

S42 ee 
“90.95 * 16n 071002642 51-197339 >) “The ratio vls=based om 5. C. 


Publie Accounts and the Public Accounts of Canada 1966-67. B.C.H.I1.S. 
Paid outya total «of 590.95) to b.G. hospltals in. £iscal 1966-67.) These 
payments included those to rehabilitation and extended care hospitals. 


source: Table 21. 


eontrtbutton for hospttaltzatton. Of total current expenditure, the Pro- 
vinee of B.C. contributed only 394. Individuals, including charges for 
room and meals for the staff, accounted for 15% of the total revenues. . 
It is interesting to note that in the 1966-67 B.C. Publte Accounts the 


Alt 


Comptroller-General has not seen fit to follow the usual practice (in the 
past) of recording receipts from other governments, mainly the Federal 
government, as offsets to gross Provincial expenditures. Instead the 
Comptroller has recorded all receipts from shared-cost programs as "rev- 
enue from other governments" on the revenue side of the public accounts. 
All of these amounts are lumped together. No indication is given regard- 
ing the program or agreement by which they are obtained or the level of 
government from which they come. Fortunately, we were able to "recon- 
Strict the data by consulting the Publie “ccouwite of Canada 1966-67. We 
can only wonder at the intention of the Comptroller-General in making 
this unfortunate change in accounting procedure. 


Depreciation of plant and equipment accounts for $5.1M out of a 
total cost of operation (1966) of $87.5M. Table 23 gives a breakdown of 
the sources of capital income which make up the public hospitals' Plant 
Fund. As we can see the proportion of the capital income contributed by 
the Province is almost the same as it contributes to the current operat- 
ing costs. We note that Municipal grants accounted for one-third of the 
capital income, while the Federal contribution amounted to only Sho 7,008 
the total of $15.2M raised in 1966. However, the 1966-67 Public Accounts 
of Canada indicate that the Federal government contributed $2.38M for 
up to 50% of the cost of "health training facilities" and an additional 
$979,178 in capital contributions. Presumably the $1,294,933 recorded in 
Table 23 is already included in the larger amounts recorded in the 
Federal data. 


An Analysis of Total Expenditure on Health and 
Hospitalization in B.C. 1965-66 and 1966-67 


Many people believe, and apparently the B.C. Government would 
have them believe, that all expenditures made by the Province come out 
of the taxes levied by the Province. This is not true. During fiscal 
1966-67 B.C. received over $109M in the form of grants in aid and shared- 
cost contributions from other governments.4>2 As we have pointed out 
above, it is no longer possible (as of 1966-67) to determine the amount 
of the Federal contributions to the various expenditure programs. 


For 1965-66 we present the data as they appeared in the B.C. 
Publte Accounts: for 1966-67 we have attempted to reconstruct the data 
on a similar basis with the aid of the Publte Accounts of Canada. First, 
the data for 1965-66. 


The WET Provincial expenditure, after the deduction of Federal, 
Municipal and other contributions, in Table 24 in 1965-66 amounted to 


eee ars from individuals include the $1 per patient days 
charge, room differentials, and out-patient revenue. About 3M patient 
days of care were provided under the B.C.H.I.S. plan in 1966. 


The gross revenue of the Province of B.C. was $731.6M in fiscal 
1966-67. 
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B.C. Dept. of Health 
Services and Hospital 


Insurance 


Minister's Office 
Accounting Division 


Public Health 


General Services 

Grants re. local health 
Rehab. Serv. & Grants 

Cancer Control 

Public Health Research 

Other Public Health (Federal) 
Local Health 

Div. of Laboratories 

Div. of Vital Statistics 


Div. of V.D. Control 


Patient Care 


Division H.Q. 
Out-patient care 


In-patient (net of B.C.H.I.S. 
$1,095,254) 


Mental Health 


General Admin. 
Nursing Education 
Community Services 


In-patient care (net of main- 
tenance receipts $2,042,116) 


Mental Health (Federal) 


Hospital Insurance 


Administration 

Payments to hospitals 
Grants for construction 
Infirmary Services 


Long-term paediatric 


Other 


Total 


#59 019,298 in Vancouver. 


* * . 
From Municipal Statistics, 1965, p. 54. 


° 


Gross 
Provincial 
Expenditure 
per Public 

Accounts 


$ 46,851 
200,210 


599,987 
319,804 
603,845 
765,297 
417,373 
928,460 
3,183,193 
427,697 
367 , 308 
145,256 


133,972 
385,491 


1,010,541 


9,288,124 


267,161 
713 832 
835 ,389 


16,346,858 
638,224 
19,346,858 


635,608 
76,207,739 
3,790,757 
624,500 
____97,000 
81,355,604 


SIOZ 37.031) 


From B.C. Public Accounts. 


* 


* . . 
From Hospital Stattsttes . 


TABLE 24 


1965-66 


Federal 
Contri- 
bution 


296,354 
259,419 
417,373 
928,460 
944,923 


54,883 


3,449 


22936 
638,224 


40,573,433 
23309356" 


— 


$46,428,220 


1965, p. 20. 


Municipal 
Expenditure 


$ 


149 ,284* 


2,675, 3574 
320,464° 


91,360* 
D2) 187s 


124,652” 


$5,764,304 


Zo 


Other 


653,209 


$653,209 
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S65, 163. 101.2 Betore we calculaterthe: finaledistribution, of the burdensor 
public expenditures on health and hospitalization we must include the 
following expenditures by other departments of the B.C. Government: 


Province al secretary Expenditure 

Medical Grants oil 2067 36 

Medical Grant Act 298 ,588 

Medical Grant Stabilization Fund 1,000,000 

Narcotic Foundation 155,000 

Alcoholic Foundation 160,000 
So S420 

Dept. of Social Welfare 

Medical Services Div. Som A 5320 

Medical Services, Drugs, etc. 

for S.A. recipients 5 ,023,28946 

2508, LOg 


After we add in these expenditures, the final distribution is as follows: 


1965-66 
Province Of B.C. SP735609 2530 5o2 3% 
Federal Government 46,428,220 SOnd/ 
Municipal Government 5,764,304 ay. 0% 
Other 653,209 s4% 
TOTAL S26 Obl 209 100.07 


We have performed similar calculations for fiscal 1966-67 in 
Table 25. The WET Provincial expenditure in this table, in 1966-67, a- 
mounted to $78,778,538. Again we must add to this expenditures made by 
other Provincial Departments, i.e.: 


Provincial Secretary 1966-67 
Medical Grant Act S) 97 ,000 
Medical Grants Oooo 0 
Medical Grants Stabilization Fund 2a 2. 0G 
Grants to Narcotic Foundation 200 ,000 
Alcoholic Foundation 200 ,000 

TOTAL So 1096 
46 


Doctors providing care to recipients of Provincial social assis-— 
tance receive fees amounting to about 60% of the B.C. Medical Association 
fee schedule. Therefore we have an element of private subsidization. 


5 


Department of Social Welfare 
Gee ee ae 


Medical Services Division (Admin.) $ 100,345 
Medical Services and drugs 

provided to S.A. recipients 3939 025 

TOTAL 5550392370 


After this is done the final distribution of expenditure by level of gov- 
ernment is as follows: 


1966-67 
Province of 7b. $ 96,579,004 Glia 
Federal Government 52,749,348 B3.4% 
Municipal Government eRe Ole Af .al 9.4% 
TOTAL 95/6829 ./79 100.0% 


Again we note that the Federal government finances over one-third of the 
total amount actually expended by the Province. The net cost to the 
Province of B.C. of the $157.8M spent for (public) health and hospitali- 
zation is only $96.0M or 61.2%. The increase from 58.3% is accounted 
for by the first full year of operation of the B.C. Medical Plan. Dur- 
ing 1966-67 Provincial subsidies and "rate stabilization grants" 
amounted to 58% of the total revenue received by the Plan. With the be- 
ginning of "Medicare" in 1968, the Province will be reimbursed for 
approximately one-half of the total costs of the scheme. The net Pro- 
vincial share will be considerably less when the fee revenue from indi- 
viduals and families is taken into account. 
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TABLE 25 
1966-67 
Gross 
Provincial 
B.C. Dept. of Health Expenditure Federal** 
Services and Hospital Per Public Contri- Municipal 
Insurance Accounts butions 1966# 
Minister's Office $ 45 B52 S$ S 
Accounting Div. 206 ,963 
Public Health 
General Services EeO91e 395 15624.59350 
Grants for Local Ser. 462,799 6355713 
Rehab. Serv. 559,059 264,291 
Cancer Control 654 ,886 7G 07 
Public Health Res. 454,469 453,815" 
Local Health Serv. 3 734 
Laboratories 489 ,987 
Vital Statistics 427,314 
V.D. Control 152,860 
Out-patient care H.Q. 185,623 
Clinics 549 (823 
In-patient 
net of hosp. ins. 12 e209 158.158 1625595 
1005717016 a 
Mental Health 
Administration DOD,083 
Nursing Educ. 948,248 1365920 
Community Serv. POLS Gy > 
In-patient care 197,870,387 793,913 
Uapheio Ml poh) 3 
Hospital Insurance 
Be Oriave are 
Admin. 747 ,682 
Claims 907949925 Gf OA. 209 
Van. Gen. Out-pat. 284 ,689 
Grantszin aid, for 2 
construction Sie eerie As) Zoo lROLT 5,144,145 
97,721,009 O79 S178 P2510 39 
Other 165,647 
ibeyera $130,689 ,418 $52,749,348 S8e5 012421 


Taken from the Public Accounts of Canada, 1966-67. 

,Recorded as amounts allotted to B.C. 

From Table 23 "Sources of Capital Income, B.C. Public Hospitals; 
y originally from Table 7 in Hospital Gearistice 2s «= L966. 
Taken from Muntetpal Stattsties, 1966. 
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FIGURE 1 


INCIDENCE RATES (CASES) OF "WHITES" AND INDIANS FOR 18 MAJOR CATEGORIES, 1966 
See Table 9 or 10 for designation of categories 
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Incidence of Cases per 100,000 Population 


Source: Hospital Statisttes of Cases Discharged During 1966, p. 108. 
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FIGURE 2 


INCIDENCE RATES AS A FUNCTION OF TIME (1957-1966) 
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Source: Hospital Statistics of Cases Discharged During 1966, p. 127. 
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Average Length of Stay (Days) 


FIGURE 3 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAY AS A FUNCTION OF TIME 
FROM 1957 TO 1966, FOR INDIAN AND TOTAL POPULATION OF B.C. 
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Source: Hospital Statistics of Cases Discharged During 1966, p. 128. 
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TABLE 18 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SELECTED ACTIVITIES 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES - 1966 


Immunizations Nursing Care 
Smallpox 80,445 New patients 4,531 
Oral poliomyelitis 166.323 Total Number patients D229 
Basic series 24,009 Total visits SD be 
Other 1 Dae eee 
Total doses BI 9OS449 
Tests Mental Health 
Tuberculin 21,094 Preschool service L107, 
Other 2.491 School service 8,239 
Adult service 6,603 
Retardation visits 689 
Total service 16-638 
Service in School Communicable Disease 
Direct by nurse 2135026 Tuberculosis visits TSre229 
Teacher-nurse conference 6,251  Venereal disease visits Bao aye) 
Conference with staff 58,431 Other communicable disease 4,477 
Meetings 2,007 Prophylactic injections 6,386 
Expectant Parent Classes Other Services 
Mothers - new Zeb ot) Infant 155695 
- attendance 10,071 Preschool 33,658 
Fathers - new 568 School 43,805 
'=- attendance DO IO2Oe SAG 42,087 
Allied worker consultations 23°97 00 
Child Health Conferences Total Visits to Homes aS yA? 
Infants - new 13749 
- attendance 56,349 
Preschool - new 7 5858 
- attendance PS hs oy) 
Prenatal Total Telephone Services 1505359 
Prenatal visits Cypove, 
Postnatal visits 21,020 
New infant visits Hien ey 


N.B. These statistics concern the services provided under the jur- 
isdiction of the Provincial Health Branch and do not include services pro- 
vided by Greater Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, and New 
Westminster. 


Source: B.C. Dept. of Health Services and Hospital Insurance, 
Victoria... 
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TABLE 19 


REVIEW OF PROVINCIAL PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING ARRANGEMENTS 
AS OF 15 NOVEMBER 1967 


Population 
Apr./66 to 
Mar./67 Arrange- Effective 
Area billing ment Date Remarks 
Coqualeetza Zone 
Lytton-Lillooet 
Boothroyd 109 Si25 This appears to be a long standing 
Boston Bar 44 arrangement and there is no tndieation 
Clinton 22 that tt was (constdered) altered by the 
High Bar 2 July 1967 reversal. 
Spuzzum 30) 
207 
Pavilion 120 Despite an "exchange" arrangement 
Shalalth & Seton 260 effected 1 Sept. 1964, a further deci- 
Bridge River 110 sion was made in July 1967: Revert to 
490 1964 arrangement whereby I.H.S. nurse at 
Lillooet will look after Indians and 
the Province assume responsibility for 
non-Indians at Lytton (441). 
Spences Bridge Proposed I1.H.S. nurse at Merritt to take over non- 
(1 Sept. Indians at Spences Bridge (school 53, 
1964) -: non-Indian population 250). This 
arrangement never actually went into 
effect and the Province continues to 
cover Spences Bridge. 
Kootenay Agency 
Columbia Lake 97 $1.25 This appears to be a long standing 
Lower Kootenay 66 arrangement. (Prior to 1961) 
Shuswap 74 
St. Mary's 146 
Tobacco Plains BD) 
438 
Okanagan 
Lower Similkameen 136 S25 This appears to be a long standing 
Osoyoos 139 arrangement. 
Penticton 187 
Upper Similkameen 21 
Okanagan (Westbank) 120 
603 
Okanagan Reserve 641 Proposed Province says: Due to lack of staff any 
action must be postponed (27 October 
1966). 
Fraser Agency 
Coquitlam 16 S25 This is a long standing arrangement. 
Homalco 208 
Hope 93 
Klahoose 52 
Langley 63 
Ohamil 44 
Peters 24 
Semiahmoo 25 
Sliammon 347 
Tsawwassen 49 
Yale Sve 
984 
Sechelt 432 on Reserve 1 Sept. Exchange of service for additional one 
(including 78 in 1965 week of I.H.S. nurse time to estimated 
Res. School) plus 2,000 whites in Queen Charlotte Islands. 


35 from Sliammon, 
Homalco & Klahoose 
in Res. School 


Area 


TABLE 19 (cont'd.) 


Population 
Apr./66 to 
Mar./67 
billing 


Arrange- 
ment 


Coqualeetza Zone (cont'd.) 


Squamish 
Squamish 
Katzie (Barnston 
Island) 


Katzie (Hammond) 


Burrard ) 
Squamish) 


Musqueam 


Devine) 
D'Arcy) 


Cultus Lake Area 
Skulkayn 
Treachton 
Yakweakwioose 
Scowahlie 


Sumas 


Williams Lake Area 
Sugar Cane 


Nazko/Canoe Creek 


Miller Bay Zone 


Stuart Lake 
Stoney Creek 


McLeod River) 
McLeod Lake ) 
Shelley ) 
Fort George ) 


Burns Lake 
Cheslatta 
Decker Lake 
Topley Landing 


Burns Lake Band 


Lake Babine Band (Est) 


(New Reserve in 
Burns Lake) 


Fort St. John 


Yukon 
Telegraph Creek 


100 $1.25 


30 
130 
108 $1.25 


O7/il $2.00 
(Apr. 67 to 
Sept. 67 
billing) 


320 Sie25 
(Sept. 67 
billing) 


82 


44 $1.25 
112 

33 

127 
316 


200 


236 


212 S25 


225 $60 per 
month 


US) Sie 
20 
ais 
170 
23) SdeaZD. 
200) 


747 $465 per 
month 
(1967 figure) 


$290 per 
month 
(1967 figure) 


Effective 
Date 


1 Mar. 
1962 


1 Sept. 
1966 


Apt. 
1961 


evans 
1963. 


1 July 
1967 


Proposed 


Proposed 


1 Sept. 
1966 


1 May 
1961 
1 Mar. 
1961 


IeOCtr 
1966 


Proposed 1 
Sept. 1965. 
No firm 
agreement 
made. 


1 Apr. 
1959 


1°35 


Remarks 


This is a long standing arrangement 
begun at $1.25 per capita and 

later negotiated with North Shore 
H.U. at $2.00 per capita. 


This is a long standing arrangement. 


South Central H.U. nurse at 
Pemberton responsible for Indian 
population at Devine and D'Arcy. 
No exchange for our service. No 
charge by Province. 


Planned in March 1965 to be in effect 
on 1 Sept. 1965. 


Province could not provide service due 
to lack of staff, as of March 1967. 


Province will cover Canoe Creek and 
Medical Services will cover non-Indians 
in Nazko area (1 room school with 9 
children). 


4 days service per month. This repre- 
sents the approximate cost of salary 
for 4 days service by a Provincial 
public health nurse. 


Provincial nurses have been providing 
service, despite lack of agreement. 


Medical Services to pay the salary 
of one nurse at prevailing Provincial 
rate, 


Medical Services to contribute 70% of 
operating cost to a ceiling of $3,500 
per year. 
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TABLE 19 (cont'd.) 


Population 
Apr./66 to 
Mar. /67 Arrange- Effective 
Area billing ment Date Remarks 
Miller Bay Zone (cont'd.) 
Terrace 
Kitimat 573 S25 Appears to be a long standing arrangement. 
Kitsumkalum 50 Appears to be a long standing arrangement. 
Port Hardy 
Port Rupert Approx, Exchange I,H.S. 1 Jan, In 1966 there was a migration of Indians 
300 provides public 1963 to the Port Hardy area. In 1967 Provin- 
health nurse cial officers expressed great distress 
service to Echo over the amount of public health nursing 
Bay, Simoon time these people need. In a Victoria 
Sound, Minstrel meeting it was decided: (a) Medical Ser- 
Island. (Est, vices nurse from Alert Bay will provide 2 
200) days service per week; (b) Dispensers 
will be employed at Port Rupert (achieved 
22 June 1967) and at Tsulquate (achieved 
26 Sept. 1967); (c) A community health 
worker will be placed in Port Hardy area, 
perhaps in the Fall of 1968; (d) That a 
Medical Services public health team will 
be directed to the area oftener than in 
the past. 
Churchouse Not yet in effect. To be further discussed. 
Homalco 214 Proposed 
Klahoose 100 
314 
Bella Coola 
Bella Coola Band 518 1 Jan. I.H.S. nurse, Bella Bella, is responsible 
1963. for the while population in Bella Bella 
East (75), Namu (transient), Shearwater 
(100). The Provincial public health nurse, 
part-time, at Bella Bella, is responsible 
for the Indian population at Bella Coola. 
Nanaimo Area 
Cowichan 
Beecher 55 $1.25 These are long standing arrangements. 
Esquimalt 43 (Prior to 1960) 
Nanaimo 441 
Nanoose 61 
Pacheenaht TOL 
Qualicum 22 
Songhees 112 
Sooke 34 
869 
Pauquachin 103 Sile25 Mar. 
Tsartlip 247 1962 
Tsawout IESE 
Tseycum 40 
Shell Beach 
Chemainus Bay 
(Ladysmith) 338 Sie 1 July 
1966 
Duncan 1,374 Proposed Provincial officers indicated that by l 
Sept. 1967 they will be in a position to 
consider having I.H.S. second a nurse to 
them to take over public health nursing. 
West Coast 
Ohiet 156 $1.25 These are long standing arrangements. 
Opetchesehat 76 (Prior to 1960) 
Sheshant 278 
Uchucklesaht 49 


SSE) 


TABLE 19 (cont'd.) 


Population 
Apr./66 to 
Mar. /67 Arrange- Effective 
Area billing ment Date 
Nanaimo Area (cont'd.) 
Kwawkewlth 
Campbell River 102 $1.25 
Cape Mudge PSI. 
Comox 68 
Kwiakah i 
429 
Queen Charlotte 
Islands Indians 1,300 Exchange LT Sian, 
Other than Indian 3,000? 1962. 


1 Sept. 
1965 


Source: Indian Health Services, Vancouver. 


1 


Remarks 


These are long standing arrangements. 
(Prior to 1960) 


Medical Services nurse would offer atten- 
tion to non-Indians at Sandspit, Port 
Clements, T'Lelle, Queen Charlotte City, 
Massett. (About 5 days per month.) 
Provincial nurse would take over Metlakatla 
(40 to 90 people) to a maximum of her 
ability. (one to 2 trips per month.) 


Medical Services nurse give additional 

one week's time to properly cover the 
non-Indians in Queen Charlotte Islands. 

In exchange Province to provide service 

to approximately 500 Indians in Sechelt, 
and whole arrangement to be subject to re- 
view, particularly if non-Indian popula- 
tion on Queen Charlotte Islands exceeds 
2,000. 
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TABLE 20 


B.C. HOSPITALS RECEIVING OVER $25,000 FROM B.C.H.I.S. IN 1966 


Location Name of Hospital Cases 
Alert Bay St. George's 869 
Ashcroft Lady Minto 213 
Bella Bella R. W. Large Memorial 653 
Bella Coola Bella Coola General 384 
Burns Lake Burns Lk. & District 433 
Campbell River Campbell R. & District 156 
Chemainus Chemainus General Zoi 
Chilliwack Chilliwack General PUT 
Cranbrook St. Eugene 91 
Duncan King's Daughters 345 
Esperanza Esperanza General 253 
Fort Nelson Ft. Nelson General 194 
Hazelton Wrinch Memorial 929 
Kamloops Royal Inland 409 
Kitimat Kitimat General 536 
Ladysmith Ladysmith & District 295 
Lillooet Lillooet District 385 
Lytton St. Bartholomew's 394 
Merritt Nicola Valley 319 
Mission Mission Memorial 163 
Nanaimo Nanaimo Reg. General 186 
Nanaimo Indian 241 
(extended care) 5 
Penticton Penticton 149 
Port Alberni West Coast General 189 
Powell River Powell River General 180 
Prince George Pr. George Regional 149 
Prince Rupert Prince Rupert General 568 
Miller Bay Indian 515 
Queen Charlotte City Q.C. Islands General 281 
Quesnel G. R. Baker 114 
Sardis Coqualeetza Indian 178 
Sidney Rest Haven a7 
Smithers Bulkley Valley 324 
Terrace Mills Memorial 224 
Tofino Tofino General 376 
Vancouver Shaughnessy 42 
Sieg WawilVe 500 
Vancouver General 242 
Vanderhoof Stwonn 566 
Victoria Royal Jubilee 31 
St. Joseph's 238 
Williams Lake Cariboo Memorial 564 
TOTAL ALL HOSPITALS 15,069 
PAYMENT PER DAY NON-FEDERAL HOSPITALS $23.85 
PAYMENT PER DAY ALL HOSPITALS $22.69 


Source: Research Division, B.C.H.1.S., Victoria. 


1966. 


Days 
9,816 


1,506 
5,262 
2,960 
4,798 
1,420 
2,306 
Paola 
We l72 
2,364 
1,541 
1,045 
8,931 
4,029 
4,917 
cen! 
2,937 
3,070 
2,986 
1,596 


2,003 
4,843 
965 


1,470 
1,534 
2,592 
2,003 


4,192 
7,486 


1,579 
1,928 
5,538 
1,419 
3,535 
2,200 
2,836 


1,452 
7,760 
6,988 


5,905 


1,548 
3,387 


6 627 
158,367 


Gross Expend. 


Per In- 


Patient Day 


$20.66 
22.94 
PAY BE: 
S8)G 1/7 
24.66 
28.75 
PSS) 
22082 
29.90 
27.18 
B22 
33/36 
21.80 
34.85 
34.60 
28.32 
26.91 
Zong 
28.74 
32.47 


29.58 
26.86 


PAN TAO} 
28.68 
30.18 
29.02 


29.62 
26.86 


24.82 
26.85 
23.24 
ZiesO9 
BP SLi 
27.48 
26.92 


n.a. 
37.83 
40.09 


23.25 


37.63 
38.67 


ZSrlg 


Payment 
S 198, 7/74 


29,514 
113,922 
72,816 
93,561 
33,867 
46,927 
52,986 
28,128 
57,209 
35,443 
26 , 230 
183,532 
106,970 
126,613 
40,648 
G2e11S 
71.071 
63,751 
35,591 


52,679 
70,224 
6,755 


37,338 
38,503 
64,022 
GIROTE 


108,992 
108,547 


31,185 
43,091 
80, 301 
33,843 
68,756 
50,050 
58,563 


33,396 
247,932 
233,050 


121,053 


46,595 
104,997 


140,161 
$3,593,226 


Costs per day from Hospital Statistics . 
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CHAPTER 4 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


I.A.B. expenditures for Indian Community Development and Housing 
during 1966-67 (B.C. only) and 1967-68 for B.C. and the Yukon, are out- 
finedeinelaplercls eihestotal expenditure of $2.36M amounted to 12.8% of 
total expenditure of $18.6M by I.A.B. in B.C. during fiscal 1966-67. 


While the 1967-68 figures represent the B.C. Region, and there- 
fore include the Yukon, we can still observe a large increase in the 
total expenditure in 1967-68.! Total expenditure increased to over 
$3.67M, an increase of 50% over 1966-67. The largest increase is in 
Housing which more than doubled from $966,253 in 1965-66 to $2,069,664 
in 1967-68. 


Since housing is the largest single expenditure on our list, we 
shall begin there. As we noted above, expenditures on housing by I.A.B. 
have doubled in the past year. It is important to remember that both 
Indian Bands and Indian individuals make substantial contributions toward 
the cost of housing. During fiscal 1964-65 $200,449 was expended from 
Band Funds in B.C. and the Yukon while another $184,125 was the amount of 
personal contributions. These amounts are out of a total housing program 
expenditure of $960,000. In 1965-66 B.C. Indian individuals contributed 
$316,584 and Bands appropriated $206,424 out of a total housing expendi- 
ture of $1,503,746. During 1966-67 the Bands spent $220,530 on housing 
and personal contributions by Indians amounted to another $264,287. In 
addition, 1.A.B. appropriated $1,162,377 in capital construction costs 
plus over $150,000 for operations and maintenance with respect to Indian 
housing in B.C. and the Yukon. During fiscal 1967-68 a total of 
$3,268,000 was spent on Indian housing in the B.C. Region. Just over 
$2M of this total came from I.A.B. appropriations. Band funds provided 
for housing amounted to $902,000 (up from $221,000 in 1966-67), and per- 
sonal contributions totaled $363,000--up from $192,000 in the previous 
year. A more complete picture of the Housing program since 1960-61 is 
given in Table 2. 


Table 3 provides selected data on Roads, Electrification and 
Sanitation, as well as Housing, for 1966-67. Work is proceeding, but 
the need is great as we can see from these few statistics characterizing 


tthe Yukon expenditure in 1966-67 amounted to less than $40,000 
of total Region expenditure on "Community Development and Housing." 
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the situation at the end of March, 1968: 


Total houses in Region* (1967) - Sy eas: 

No. with electricity = Wie a Ghee 
No. with sewer or septic tank - eet) 26% 
No. with running water - 2,413 41Z 
No. with indoor toilet - Acid PAB 
No. homes required on reserve, 1968/69 - 353 

No. homes required on reserve, 1967/71 2,149 

No. homes required off reserve, 1968/69 - buS 


we 
BoGamande yukon. 
kK 
Out of the total number of houses. 


The situation is summarized quite eloquently in a recent document 
produced by the regional office in Vancouver: 


For many years now this region has been confronted with the very ser- 
ious problem of providing more and better housing for the Indians. 

An exploding population, together with a resulting rapid increase in 
new family formations, generated a situation where additional housing 
became a matter of pressing necessity. Construction of Indian homes 
has therefore been the object of much concentrated endeavour in this 
region to the degree that during the last eight years 1,354 new homes 
were completed and construction commenced on 21 more. However, this 
intensive construction program fell far short of actual requirements, 
limited as it was by the amount of funds available for the purpose. 
Accordingly, allotment of new housing during this period had to be 
made strictly in priority order based upon circumstances representing 
the greatest degree of need. As our Band populations continued to in- 
crease at a rate faster than new accommodation was created, this led 
to a situation where today a very considerable backlog in required 
housing exists. To relieve the worst of the pressure it is imperative 
that 353 new homes be constructed during 1968 69, and in order to 
remove all backlog and also provide for anticipated new family forma- 
tions, it is essential that a total of 2,149 units be built during 
1967-71. Worthy also of note is the trend to off-reserve residence 
by the Indians, this in spite of the fact that almost all persons of 
Indian status experience disability in obtaining normal financial 
assistance when attempting to establish themselves in the non-Indian 
communities. To assist those Indian people desiring gainful employ- 
ment involving relocation, 135 homes should be made available in off- 
reserve locations during 1967-69.2 


2 : ses 

Data above and quotation from Informatton and Stattsttes, The 
British Columbia and Yukon Region, 1 January 1968, I.A.B., Vancouver, 
page 2. 
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TABLE 3 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
B.C. & YUKON 


Housing: 
Target no. of units 275 
Total no. completed 1966-67 302 
Total amount spent 1966-67 be Mowe Gs) 
Baku eeeOr ly: $1,160,443 
Total no. constructed 1965-66 242 
Deficiency number (cumulative) 1,397 
Roads: 
Target no. of miles 1966-67 als) 
Total miles completed 1966-67 ys 
Total amount spent 1966-67 S$ 168,885 
Total miles constructed 1965-66 49. 
Electrification: 
No. of reserves to receive community 
electrification 1966-67 18 
No. of homes receiving electrification 
for first time 1966-67 330 
Total amount spent 1966-67 So 11 OLe 
Target no. of homes to receive 
electrification 1966-67 VSN! 
Sanitation: 
No. of reserves to receive community 
utility services 1966-67 oH 
No. of houses receiving pressurized water 
for first time 1966-67 179 
No. of houses receiving sewer or septic tank 
for first time 1966-67 195 
No. of houses receiving indoor toilets 
for first time 1966-67 152 
Total amount spent on utilities 1966-67 $ 276,207 


pources 1.A.B.;5, Ottawa. 
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Because of the very rapid growth in expenditures for Social Wel- 
fare there has been a tendency for unplanned increases in social assis-— 
tance costs to be met, not by obtaining supplementary appropriations, but 
by cutting back other programs in the "Development" category. Since both 
Social Welfare and Housing, etc. come under the Development heading it is 
administratively "convenient" to maintain the same budget total by reduc- 
ing outlays on housing, roads, electrification and sanitation as those on 
social assistance rise. This seems to us to be a short-sighted policy. 
One of the problems of Indian development is that it seems to be "all of 
a piece.'' It is possible that, unless all programs are undertaken simul- 
taneously in a closely coordinated fashion, any individual program will 
meet with very limited success when undertaken alone. In other words, 
we have a situation similar to that faced by many underdeveloped 
countries--the whole of an integrated development program is much greater 
than the sum of its individual parts. 


The record is not unimpressive. However, we must reflect upon 
the huge gap between the living conditions of most non-Indian British 
Columbians and B.C. Indians. Below we relate material taken from the 
subsidiary records of the 1961 Census. Except in a few instances where 
the sample size is too small to permit sufficient accuracy, we have clas- 
sified the survey results by Census Divisions. A small map is reproduced 
to give the reader the geographical location of the ten Census Divisions. 
The survey is based upon an approximate 25% sample of homes on Indian 
reserves only. As a consequence we can state that the results for the 
aggregate are very reliable. A detailed examination of Tables 4(a), 
4(b), 4(c) will be well-rewarded. The overall results may be character- 
ized as follows: While 97.8% of the homes are single-family detached 
dwellings, most of which are owned outright (88.3%), the dwellings are 
relatively old (45.6% constructed before 1945), they lack most conven- 
tional services or the services are relatively primitive (e.g., only 
16.6% had a sewer or septic tank, 81.4% had only outside facilities or no 
toilet at all, 68% had no running water and 83.8% had no bath facilities. 
Ninety-one per cent are heated by stoves--almost all (84.5%) are wood 
stoves). The homes are of low assessed value (57.9% under $3,000). 


We have included these 1961 data for two reasons--first they pro- 
vide a basis of measuring the housing and community development needs of 
B.C. Indians. Second, these data are much more detailed than those made 
available by the biennial Housing Surveys conducted by the Branch. A 
summary of the March 1967 Housing Survey and 1966-67 housing construction 
program is presented below. Table 5 presents the results of this Housing 
Survey by agency and for all of B.C. In Table 6 we present a summary of 
results of the past three housing surveys with some information from the 
1961 Census for comparison where the definitions permit. 


Let us first examine the 1966-67 survey results in B.C. The most 
striking thing about Table 5 is the existence of great disparities in 
the level of housing services enjoyed by Indians in different agencies. 
For example, while (on the average) 16.2% of the houses had only one or 
two rooms we find that the range was .8% in Terrace to 43.8% in Williams 
Lake. To add to the disparity, we note that the average family size in 
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MAP 1 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1961 


Source: 1961 Census, D.B.S. 
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TABLE 4 (a) 


1961 CENSUS ON-RESERVE HOUSING SURVEY 


Length of Period of Condition of Heating 
93 19 occupancy Construction Dwelling Equipment 
ene 
do 7) 
ow Nw 
ae) a 
vv ° 
eal 
es g 9 6B tome ox 
Oo € oa 10 more before 1920- 1946- Minor Major Hot 
RO x a yrs. yrs. VO ZO LO SS se 959 Good Repair Repair Stove Air 
Motal Br Gy. 
Indian 
Reserves 97.8 88.3 21.4 42.9 iss oa Shik gs) 47.7 35100 SEO 28.0 90.8 7.8 
Census 
Division 1 100.0 923 30.8 Dovaele - 15.4 76.9 69.2 ad! Me yicldl 923 = 
2 samp le Seeieeziee Or © SheMcentel: 
3 Om 94.3 Wh Al Die) 727d SS) Zor, 42.9 60.0 il if 28.6 91.4 - 
4 98.4 96.0 B250) 32.8 9.6 37.6 48.8 P21)? 48.8 2450 88.8 10.4 
5 97.3 69R9. 20rd! 4209 10.6 S50) Syillstss 29.2 39.8 Sz0 88.9 LORZ 
6 9852 96.4 16.0 48.4 16.4 PT OK) 48.4 39.6 39%) alters, 96.4 Dal, 
7 95.6 Saal 14.4 WD 2 Aunt Syl al 38.9 ZS eho) 46.7 Ps} 76.7 PAM sit 
8 99.4 94.9 21D 44.2 1G) Es 30.8 46.5 ZOveill 33/7 Bee 95.9 4.1 
9 Oa 87.5 I Se UD) Did. 25.8 45.0 Ths) 2853 24.2 86.7 10.8 
10 100.0 100.0 ISG) 48.1 25.9 222 37.0 40.7 Si) 40.7 100.0 - 


Source: 1961 Census, D.B.S. 


TABLE 4(b) 


1961 CENSUS ON-RESERVE HOUSING SURVEY 


No. of Rooms 


Heating Y 
Fuel cone per Dwelling 
re] 
u on n 
vO ie) o 
Ps Ba a 3 4 ca 
Oss ° 0 co} v 
g s ‘i OV Chr ~ ss 
S02 eee ee ge ecm Beer 
o 0 OH oo o 0 ou on Oo oO Oo 
hs go go Ged Ol cma: a0 ae aw 
. N 4d > ae! yo Wood Yd rs) 
8 2 fame is of VU <1 O fH ae od ‘dA 
3 - my) 4 cv REDE A eal Eas Bo or 3. Op Sar. saver 
re rab) RH RY nev RG RO Red wa ae) 2 4 6 6 
Total B.C. 
Indian 
Reserves cya) alisveal 76.4 96.0 81.6 Urs AMS) 81.4 68.0 eeigiss  eAilgal zens) 72! (Cyne) 
Census : 
Division 1 100.0 - 84.08 92.30 LOORO Dye Is) - 100.0 100.0 100.0 = 92709 Teo = 
2 samp tle So iezae 1 (6110) Ghauk ey ale val 
3 94.3 Paes) Hite sy Clee! 68.6 Byes) alls} 88.6 74.3 8856.) 11.5) 3403) sol. 4 29 
4 Moygiss Alo} .nt3! SAGO) Sketae 47.2 6556835256 67.2 SAS 69.6 O56) 6165 2458 4 
5 Um SAU OSa7 Vilsts 56.6 OIRGEY sV208} 67.7 54.4 12k UG MONS Se) Sie3 
6 95.6 Siok 32 eo 969 73.8 310 930 86.7 acy easel WRioey ASS 9 
7 UI  -P2\n8) FUL O44 96.7 96.7 26.7 68.9 SVL e) UWBaS MPS oso 4G) AAW A 
8 96r5 DS, les) loi V7] gal 84.3 4.1 Wee) 90.7 OST Gena Om Soc Om lon Pans) 
9 6823) 3058 Was sso) OO. SYNGIR MPs Tisiee! SWS) BYAO Agios) Bey B¥eadk AAce 
10 9653 SiG// 9663. 963) 2) L000 100k0 - 100.0 = eLOOLOM SS OemeZ ON earns = 


Source: 1961 Census, D.B.S. 
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TABLE 4(c) 


1961 CENSUS ON-RESERVE HOUSING SURVEY 


Value of owner occupied 


No. of Bedrooms non-farm single 
per Dwelling detached dwellings 
3000- 8000- 13000- 
0 1-2 3-4 0-2999 7499 12000 17000 
Total 7B. 
Indian 
Reserves 9.7 593 28.9 79 7 ed: B29 felt 
Census 
Division 1 - 84.6 iis) vf 222 Te) - - 
2 ssasm-p lve S obeze to 6 smatli 
3 8.6 SH Eats) 60 45.5 50 ~ BRS 
4 Dele LOR 2Oee Lie: SIL EIA C3 Rie, 
5 a pe 6225 oo 04 44.0 aOn7 55 250 
6 ee 65.8 20.9 76.8 1a ee 7 ~ 
H Syale sak ea bee, 59.8 Seo A 1.2 
8 2030 DGS Les iaa S (BEE: ZO ek 7 - 
9 Sie} 44.2 igs S| 54.8 3655 SeKe Pn) 
10 40.7 44.4 IW te 92.6 het ~ - 


source: 1961 Census, D.B.S. 
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the Terrace agency is 5.7 persons, while in Williams Lake it is 6.7 per- 
sons. Therefore, average family size exaggerates rather than compensates 
for the apparent inadequacy of the on-reserve housing. Similar observa- 
tions can be made about the provision of "utilities." 


On the average 73.5% of the houses on reserves are served by 
electricity--but only 21% of the houses in the Stuart Lake Agency have 
electricity. In contrast, over 95% of the houses in the Skeena River 
Agency have electricity. 


Twenty-five per cent of the homes on reserves have sewer or septic 
tanks yet four agencies have no houses or virtually no houses with these 
Sanitary conveniences. At the same time 73.5% of houses in the Kamloops: 
Agency are connected to sewers or septic tanks. Since the number of 
houses with indoor baths and toilets are closely associated with the exis- 
tence of sewers or septic tanks, both the average proportion of houses 
on reserves with such facilities and the range is about the same. The 
reader is referred to Table 5 for more detail. Telephones, probably the 
most ubiquitous of all utilities, are present in only 13.8% of all Indian 
homes in B.C. Apparently no home in the Burns Lake Agency has a tele- 
phone, but 27.5% of the homes in the Kwawkewlth Agency have telephones. 


The Indians of B.C. living on reservations may not presently 
enjoy the level of howsing services of their neighbours, 2 bute) .A> Banus 
able to show that the standard of housing has improved over time. We 
refer the reader to Table 6. Unfortunately our data does not give us a 
satisfactory historical time series, but some inferences can be drawn. 
Houses are becoming larger and are deemed to be in better condition (very 
slight improvement is shown between 1964-65 and 1966-67 because, we are 
told, the standards for judging the condition of houses were raised). 
Increases in the number of homes served by electricity, sewer or septic- 
tank, running water, indoor toilets, indoor baths, and telephone has been 
marked--especially when we realize that these improvements were carried 
out in a two year period. Again we repeat, progress is being made and 
has been made, but the standard remains quite low. 


More importantly, we must distinguish between the rate of con- 
struction of new houses and the installation of improvements such as 
utilities and the growth of the need for housing. The Branch has recog- 
nized this fact in its current seven year housing program to reach the 
same objectives. However, we must point out that in terms of the 
Branch's own "estimated new housing units required," Indian Affairs has 
fallen further behind in its quest to meet the housing needs of B.C. 
Indians living on reserves. In the 1962-63 survey it was estimated that 
1,046 new units were required compared to 6,176 existing family units in 
B.C. and the Yukon. In 1964-65 the estimate was 939 new units required 


Ts is not fair to compare B.C. averages with Indian reserves 
with respect to housing in view of the dominance of the urban population 
in the total figures. Most Indians live in what is classified (by the 
Census) as rural, non-farm areas. 


Azop 


compared to 6,016 family units. But by 1966-67 a total of 1,429 new 
units were required compared to 6,222 family units. The "backlog" has 
increased in both absolute and relative terms. 


Table 7 provides data on both the (on-reserve) population, 
family size and housing needs by agency. The reader will note the large 
average size of family in every agency--the overall average size being 
5.4 persons. Between April 1965 and March 1967 there were 434 new family 
formations, but only 310 houses were started or completed in fiscal 
1966-67. The backlog continues to grow. 


Table 8 sets out the number of housing units required by agency 
and the estimated cost for 1967-68 and for 1967-71. During 1967-68 the 
Branch started and completed 283 units and started but did not complete 
another 104 units, for a’ total of 387.4. This'is well short of the 
target of 515 units for the Region. To meet the target for the total 
number of units required 1967-71 (see Table 8), I.A.B. will have to 
double its rate of new construction in the next three fiscal years to 
about 700 units per year. This is a very large (and expensive) task. 
It seems clear from the Minister's statement to the Vancouver Institute) 
that "Development ,"" including housing, is "getting the short end of the 
stick" in the face of rising welfare and education costs. 


Both the housing problem and housing expenditures are related to 
the more general problem of welfare costs. As we point out in the 
chapter on Social Welfare, the Branch pays social assistance (S.A.) on 
the Provincial scale with an important exception. In most cases the 
shelter portion of the S.A. allotments is not paid to Indians living on 
reserves. It is felt that since the Branch makes considerable provision 
for Indian housing in both the construction and the maintenance and re- 
pair aspects, Indians in effect already have their housing provided by 
the Branch. The 1961 Census data shows that 88.3% of houses on reserves 
are owned by the occupant and that of the remaining, relatively few 
tenant occupied non-farm dwellings, 78% do not pay any rent. Apparently 
very few Indians pay either monthly rents or make payments on mortgages 
(.3%). To give the reader some indication of the shelter portion of 
S.A. payments, we include a table of the current provincial S.A. schedule. 
The term "unit'' in the table refers to the number of persons in the 
(eases 


What may we conclude with respect to on-reserve housing? Indians 
receive substantial benefits from I.A.B. in the form of assistance in 
the construction and financing of housing on reserves. In addition con- 
siderable benefits are obtained in the form of auxiliary services such 
as utilities and community services (roads, sanitation, water and sewage 
systems). Much remains to be done. 


ace Table 2. 
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Social Allowance Guide (July 1966)* 


Clothing, 
Fuel, 

Operating Maximum 

& Total Social 
Unit Food Sundries Support Shelter Allowance 
a $ 35.00 $10.00 S 45'..00 $30.00 S$: 75.00 
Z 60.00 20.00 80.00 45.00 2D OU 
3 70.00 30.00 100.00 50.00 150.00 
4 85.00 35.00 120.00 25,00 LES O®) 
5 100.00 40.00 140.00 60.00 200.00 
6 110.00 50.00 160.00 65.00 229.00 
i. 120.00 60.00 180.00 70.00 250.00 
8 130.00 70.00 200.00 75.00 Zion U0 


Notes tn; thes ease. where S.S.A.,, OA VA... Bb. PLA...) Ore DAE.A. isin 
pay and vo SHELTER COSTS or other compensating expenses are 
involved, a deduction of $15.00 (from the maximum allowance 
Unit 1 of $57.50) may be used as a guide, and hence total 
support may be considered as comprised of $42.50 for a 
spouse or first dependent; $30.00 for the next dependent, 
and $20.00 for each additional dependent. 


We hasten to point out that one cannot conclude that the entire 
expenditure on housing described above constitutes a benefit Indians re- 
ceive that other British Columbians do not. Indians located on reserves 
are not eligible for the annual B.C. Homeowner's Grant towards taxes, 
and for the $500 and $1,000 capital grants for new home owners. The 
former amount goes to those people purchasing a "used'' home and the 
latter to those purchasing a newly constructed home. Of course, Indians 
living on the reserve do not pay taxes on their land or improvements, 
and for this reason they are ineligible to receive the Homeowner's Grant. 


During 1967 the full resident homeowner grant was $120; for 1968 
the maximum grant was increased to $130. The Province of B.C. paid out 
$44.5M to local municipalities on behalf of B.C. residents in 1967-68. 
If Band Councils were to form local governments on the reserves and levy 
taxes, individual Indian residents would presumably be eligible to re- 
ceive the Homeowner's Grant. Under the Provinetal Homeowner Grant Act 
the grant applies first to local school levies ($37.34M in 1967-68), and 
the balance is applied to reduce other local levies ($4.15M in 1967-68). 
The minimum tax payable is one dollar. In order to gain the maximum 
benefit from the grant, the Band Council would have to levy at least 
$130 in taxes per residence. If this was done the Band Councils could 
receive over $650,000 (5,779 homes at $130) from the B.C. government--an 
interesting proposition. 


* 
Obtained from B.C. Dept. of Social Welfare, Victoria. 
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In addition we have pointed out that much of the housing expendi- 
ture relates indirectly to expenditure on social welfare. It is quite 
conceivable that the $3M spent on social assistance in 1966-67 in BGs 
would be increased by about one-third to 40% if the shelter portion of 
S.A. was paid in cash as welfare, rather than being paid; in effect; 
under the housing program. If we do this rough calculation, we find 
that the amount actually spent on housing (capital costs) about equals 
the amount of shelter costs not paid under social assistance. 


The New Off-Reserve Housing Program 
ee ee OU OA et PORES. 


Spring of 1967 saw the passage of the Indian Off-Reserve Housing 
Regulations--a step which will be of major importance to the Branch and 
to individual Indian families. Presently, over 27% of the number of 
Indians in B.C. reside off the reserve. Until the emergence of the new 
program, Indians leaving the reserve could not obtain assistance from 
the Federal government in the purchase or maintenance of a home. From 
the point of view of housing at least, the incentives were slanted in 
favour of residence on the reserve. The potential benefits to specific 
Indian families are large indeed. While it is customary to think that 
the costs to I.A.B. are equal to the benefits to the Indian family, the 
Branch may look forward to a large harvest of indirect benefits. These 
will include lower social welfare costs as a "positive spiral" is initi- 
ated and sustained, and enormous goodwill as Indians achieve equality 
and dignity in what has been called the "dominant society." 


As of January 1967 about 12,000 Indians were permanently resid- 
ing off the reserves. This number represents about 2,400 family units. 
While the program has a built-in income minimum and a scale of benefits 
which declines as the family's income increases, it would appear that a 
fair number of Indians in B.C. are potential applicants. 


Table 8 indicates that the Branch estimates that 135 units (at 
$7,000 each) were required during 1967-68 for the off-reserve housing 
program. However, as at the end of May 1968 only 42 of 79 applications 
have been approved. The details are as follows: 


Off-Reserve Housing (period June 1967 to Mays 315. 1968) 


Applications received hS 
- approved 42 
—- rejected ub 
- deferred due to debt 2 
- personal withdrawal a2 
- pending further detail APS 
79 (fe) 
Furniture grants approved aS 


On-Reserve Housing (C.M.H.C.) 


Applications received a 
- pending further detail 1 
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As the Branch report points out: "This program is just beginning to gain 
momentum. Based on enquiries and clarification of procedures it is anti- 
cipated that applications will increase within the next few months."6 As 
we understand the intended operation of the program, I.A.B. will grant a 
second-mortgage loan up to the amount of $6,000 to be paid back over up 
to 10 years in equal annual installments--but under Section 9 of the new 
regulations the Minister "may forgive an installment" provided the recip- 
ient of the loan has been in "continuous occupation,'' there is no sub- 
stantial arrears in the first and second mortgages, the house is in a 
proper state of repair, taxes and insurance have been paid and the house 
is not being used for any purpose other than a family residence. There- 
fore, assuming a $6,000 loan, 10 year repayment intended, and "annual 
forgiveness,'' we calculate the annual benefit of the second mortgage for- 
given (at 8% annual interest) to be $671. This is quite a substantial 
benefit. In addition a $1,000 outright grant may be made for furnishings. 


Home ownership off the reserve will make Indians eligible for the 
B.C. government's home-acquisition grant. The details of the capital 
grants are as follows: 


- With the establishment of a Provincial Home-acquisition Grant Fund 
of $25,000,000 in fiscal year 1966/67, a Provincial Government 
grant up to $500 to all qualifying purchasers of living accommoda- 
tion was introduced, effective April 1, 1966. The maximum grant 
increased to $525 on April 1, 1968. This original grant now 
applies only to eligible residences, the construction of which 
commenced between April 1, 1966 and February 8, 1968, and to prem- 
ises purchased between April 1, 1966 and June 30, 1968. 


- 1968 amendments provide a grant of up to $1,000 to the first 
owner-resident of living accommodation constructed since February ~ 
6, 919007, 


- A further $10,000,000 was paid into the Provincial Home-acquisition 
Grant Fund in fiscal year 1967/68. 


- To date almost 31,000 eligible residents have received in grant 
payments a total of over $14,000,000 toward acquiring living accom- 
modations./ 


In addition, the Indian owners will be entitled to receive the 
Provincial Homeowner's Grant of $130 (1968) to be applied against their 
property taxes. 


Opata and quotation from Information and Stattsttes 1 January 
19607.:1.A.B,. Vancouver, “p. Za. 


‘this quotation is taken from British Columbta Finanetal and Econ- 
omie Review, Twenty-Eighth Edition, June, 1968, Department of Finance, 
Queen’ s Printer, Victoria, -B.C.,7p. Woz 


D7, 


The existence of the new program will enable Indians to obtain 
lower rates of interest (iene N.HAe first mortgage) than they would 
probably obtain in the discriminatory open market. Home ownership itself 
will be a factor in increasing the Indian's ability to obtain credit for 
other purchases; credit which is presently difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain. 


What will be the benefits and costs of the off-reserve housing 
program? We understand that $396,000 out of the initial "revolving" 
fund of $1M has been set aside to finance the off-reserve housing program 
in B.C. If the maximum grant is made ($7,000), this sum represents only 
5/ grants. By any measure of the need this is a small number indeed Lf 
the maximum number of grants are made in the first year and implicitly 
repaid at 10% p.a., the potential is only 5 or 6 grants per year in the 
future. It does not seem enough.8 Obviously, the benefits to the indi- 
vidual family recipients are large--and greatly in excess of any direct 
assistance other British Columbians receive either from the Federal or 
Provincial Governments (excluding the various V.L.A. provisions). In re- 
ceiving these benefits Indians undertake additional responsibilities. 
Both the land and improvements now come under the jurisdiction of the 
local taxing authority. The program envisages houses in the range of 
$8,000 - $20,000. Gross taxes can hardly be less than $200 in most 
cases. In addition, ownership of a residence off the reserve will almost 
certainly entail employment off the reserve. In this case the Indian's 
income becomes subject to the encroachment of the Personal Income Tax. 
Full participation in "the dominant" society, then, involves both gains 
and losses to the Indians. 


Oe: may well be that due to the income/employment requirements 
and the fact that a number of Indian families off the reserve already own 
their own homes the actual number of applications may be quite small. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


We have included this Chapter on the "benefit" side of our (some- 
what loose) "cost-benefit analysis." More correctly, we place this 
Chapter on the expenditure side of the revenue-expenditure framework of 
this Report. While we can quite easily determine the amount of money ex- 
pended by the various levels of government for law enforcement and correc- 
tions, as they relate to B.C. Indians, we can in no way relate the amount 
expended to the "benefit" of these activities. From the point of view of 
the individual Indian who is arrested, prosecuted and sentenced, the 
"benefit" must surely be negative. From the point of view of society the 
relevant costs may be viewed as "social overhead"--or more cynically, as 
insurance paid by the law abiding majority against the encroachment of 
the criminal minority.! As in the chapter on Social Welfare, we shall be 
primarily concerned with measuring the differential incidence of Indian 
and non-Indian crime rates. We cannot probe into reasons and causes, for 
that is not within our province. 


Our best estimate of the total cost of the administration of jus- 
tice (the protection of persons and property) for the province of B.C. 
borne by all three levels of government is over $54M during 1966-67. The- 
"breakdown" is given below: 


Federal Government: 
aw, 


Judges' salaries, travel etc. L567 * ee 2 he SW aul 
RG eM. Pet Db . Gu cDLV lS LOne rep TOD) (Obs HU. IPs Ae eKs: 
1.846 
Operations & Maintenance of Federal 
correction facilities ashe why! 
$24 .490 
Less payments by Province and 43 B.C. 
municipalities CHAZ 21s) 
Net Federal Expenditure in B.C. $17.269M 


i ; ‘ ; 
Most enforcement appears to be concerned with crimes against 
property--here the "insurance principle" seems most apt. 
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Provincial Government: 
Department of the Attorney General 


(Votes 35-51, 63, 65-67) $ 4,.311M 
Payments to R.C.M.P. (Vote 64) Bw PTA 
Operations & Maintenance of correction 

institutions (net) Sear 7 
Juvenile facilities 985 

$17.544M 


Municipalities: 
Administration of justice (Calendar 
1966) (includes approximately $3.5M 
paid corkR.C. MP.) $19 .844M 
$54.657M 


We provide this estimate of the total cost of the administration of jus- 
tice for the province as we are forced to rely heavily upon the compara- 
tive incidence of criminal activity among B.C. Indians and non-Indians 

to obtain some indication of the relative expenditures on behalf of the 
two groups. Only in the area of corrections can we provide some per 
diem costs and detailed counts of the number of Indians in the Provincial 
and Federal correctional institutions in B.C. We are unable to sensibly 
calculate the "per unit" costs of all other expenditures in the adminis- 
tration of justice. We will examine in turn the comparative incidence 

of indictable crimes, summary convictions and the number of Indian minors 
in Provincial training schools. 


Indictable Offences 


The incidence of indictable offences among Indians in B.C. is 3.6 
times that for the Province as a whole. During 1966, 8.4% of the number 
of persons (male and female) convicted of indictable offences in B.C. 
were Indians, while status Indians make up only 2.3% of the total popula- 
tion of B.C. The province as a whole has a "crime rate" in terms of the 
number of persons convicted of indictable offences per 100,000 population 
of 1.52 times the Canadian average--see Table 1. 


While B.C. has an index2 of 1.52 compared to 1.00 for the rest of 
Canada, B.C. Indians have an index3 of 1.14 compared to all Indians in 
Canada. Tables 2 and 3 in the Appendix to this Chapter provide a wealth 
of detail on the nature of indictable offences of which B.C. Indians were 
convicted during 1966 and 1965 respectively. 


The pattern of convictions for indictable offences by B.C. 


Indians is quite markedly different from both the overall B.C. pattern 


eer here refers to the number of persons convicted of indict- 
able offences per 100,000 population 16 years and over. 


3The index here is the number of persons convicted of indictable 
offences per 100,000 total population. 
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TABLE 1 


PERSONS CHARGED AND CONVICTED, BY PROVINCE, 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


Persons 

Province charged 
Newfoundland 7195 
Prince Edward Island 110 
Nova Scotia 1,094 
New Brunswick L338 
Quebec Lisi 35 
Ontario 5946 
Manitoba Lh 
Saskatchewan Dae abe) 
Alberta 4,890 
British Columbia VAST ES SS) 
Yukon and Northwest Territories Silt 
Canada 51,080 


* 
Per 100,000 population 16 years of 
incidence 1.52 x Canadian average. 


» 2966 

Persons 

convicted 

Persons per 100,000 

convicted population* 
784 269 
107 134 
POL7 310 
13293 B37 
ORO? 22 
152745 343 
PEASZ 391 
25052 334 
4,508 488 
Oe 750 535 
330 1,454 
45 ,678 352 


age and over. B.C.--Higher 


Source: Stattsttes of Crimtnal and Other Offences 1966, D.B.S. 


#8520, Ottawa, Queen's Prin 


TABLE 4 


ter, 1963. 


PERSONS CONVICTED, BY OFFENCE GROUP: INDICTABLE OFFENCES, 1966 


BaGr 
Canada Indians Bec 
Number ho Number fo Number h 
Against the person 6,948 Loz 140 24.6 a2 Vee) 
Against property with 
violence 75905 Ey Se 127 22H cro 16.0 
Against property with- 
out violence Moy, ehh) 52.4 227 10.0 3,568 Spa) 
Malicious offences 
against property 20 Zid 10 Las 169 20 
Forgery and offences 
relating to-currency 1,151 Zo 2) Way 167 Qe 
Other a, 969 On 42 7.4 652 
Criminal Code 45,242 997 1: 
Federal Statutes 428 0.9 sor): Died 203 So) 
45,670 100.0 568 100.2 G70 


Source: Stattsties of Criminal and Other Offences 1966, D.B.S. 
#8520, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1968, pp. 10 and 65, 66, 


and data from Judicial Sect 


One Db so 
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and the Canadian pattern. This can be seen in Table 4. 


While 13.5% of the total number of persons convicted in B.C. 
were convicted for offences "against the person," the comparable propor- 
tion for B.C. Indians was 24.6%. Similarly for offences "against pro- 
perty, with violence" the figure for all of B.C. is 16.0% but 22.4% for 
B.C. Indians. Correspondingly, the proportion of offences "against 
property without violence" is lower among B.C. Indians (40.0%) than among 
able be Ge eresidents ((52.97). 


The difference in the pattern of indictable offences is carried 
forward into the disposition of the persons convicted of indictable 
offences during 1966. Table 5 provides the data. Only 1/7. 1Ze0f BGs 
Indians convicted of indictable offences receive a suspended sentence 
while 29.7% of all B.C. residents convicted of indictable offences re- 
ceive a suspended sentence (with or without probation). Sixteen per 
cent of B.C. Indians were fined for indictable offences while 23% of the 
total number of persons from B.C. convicted of indictable offences are 
fined. Proportionately, more than one and one-half times as many B.C. 
Indians are sentenced to a term in a penal institution compared to the 
general population of B.C. A more detailed examination of the sentences 
is provided in Table 6. 


TABLE 5 


PERSONS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
1966 FEDERAL* 


B.G 
Sentence Canada Total! Indians 
Suspended Sentence without probation LB e772 Looe 6.22 
Suspended Sentence with probation L254 16.2% TOR ae 
Fine 28.02% 23:e1% 16.12 
Under 2 years jail 40.82% Spehesys (on ra Y/4 
Training School - 5% 2% 
Penitentiary = DG SWSOVA 
100.0% 100.02 100.0% 
n=45,670 n=6,750 n=568 


“Source: Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences 1966, D.B.S. 
#8520. 


From Table 6 we observe that just about the same proportion are 
sentenced to terms in the Federal penitentiaries (5.9% for the B.C. gen- 
eral population versus 5.5 for B.C. Indians). The major difference lies 
in the proportion sentenced to terms of less than two years in jails 
(39.8% of alil'8.C.. compared to 61.3% for B.C. Indians). These statistics 
would appear to bear witness to the following quotation taken from 


Indtans and The Law: 
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SENTENCES OF PERSONS CONVICTED OF 


TABLE 6 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES, 1966 


Sentences of Convicted 
Persons 


Suspended sentence 
without probation 
Suspended sentence 
with probation 
Fine 


Total 


Jae 
Under 1 month 
1 month and under 

2 months 

2 and under 3 months 
3 and under 6 months 
6 months exact 
Over 6 & under 9 months 
9 and under 12 months 
12 and under 15 months 
15 and under 18 months 
18 and under 21 months 
21 and under 24 months 


Total 
Training school 


Penitentiary 
Under 2 years 
2 and under 5 years 
5 and under 10 years 
10 and under 14 years 
14 and over 
Life 
Preventive detention 
Fotal 


Death 
TOLTAY 


Source: Stattsties of Criminal and Other Offences 1966, 


Canada 


5,729 


8,538 
12776 


Total Bsc. 
Number z 
914 Abs Ys) 
1,093 L622 
1s yee) 23.0 
Sizes 
592 oe 
216 322 
140 22k 
475 7.9 
393 Birge) 
35 5, 
238 S35 
318 en 
38 <0 
118 le 
124 Ss 
39.8 
99 is) 
10 ea 
B35 5.0 
28 AS 
5 = 
4 ad 
4 ad 
10 =a 
396 
3 2 
67,750 100.0 


BeaGe 
Number 
35 


62 
Ot 


188 


568 


Indians 


Nor Om © Or & Ui & 


ON 
— 
Nh Ww 


100.0 


D-Bso% 


#85201, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1968, pp. 24, 25 and 


data from the Judicial Section of D.B.S. 
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It was widely reported to the project staff by institutional person- 
nel and by Indian inmates that many of them are in jail because they 
cannot pay fines. Moreover, many Indian people reported that they 
would plead guilty rather than be remanded for later sentencing. 
They believed it was better to plead guilty and be convicted than to 
be on remand because, once convicted, they were allowed to partici- 
pate fully in the jail program. Others said that police encouraged 
them to paced guilty on the grounds that the Court would be more 
lenient. 


We conclude this section on indictable offences by pointing out 
that there appears to have been an increase in the ratio of the number 


of B.C. Indians convicted of indictable offences to the total number of 
B.C. residents convicted since 1961. Table 7 presents the figures, 


TABLE 7 


INCIDENCE RATES? FOR INDICTABLE OFFENCES 


y bau na Lans Total. B.C. Ratio of 
rer 1 2 1 to 2 
1961 age ayo We Diath 
1966 ee Swe . 360 376 


Sources: Indtans and The Law, and Statisttes of Criminal and 
Other Offences 1966, D.B.S. #8520. 


The ratio of incidence rates has increased from 2.7 in 1961 to 
3.6, the total B.C. rate in 1966. Before we become overly alarmed at 
the observed increase we should remember that the apparent "increase in 
crime" may be simply a matter of improved statistical reporting of the 
same number of actual crimes. © 


Before moving on to the section on summary convictions, we will 
examine the costs of maintaining prisoners in the Federal penitentiaries 
located in B.C. The total net cost of "operations and maintenance" for 


4 tndians and The Law, Canadian Corrections Association, August 
1967, p. 47. .836% of the total Indian population (1966) was sentenced 
to a jail term for indictable offences compared to .164% for the general 
POpULaAcioneotsbeG.. Lhe Gatiouws,5.lotogl. 


Oh abes of persons convicted of indictable offences divided by 
the relevant population. 


Sie ie the itrue! numbersot cuimes, cn Lox wand oxo 00 
but the reported number in 19X1 is 75 and in 19X2 is 100 the apparent 
increase in the crime rate is 33%. 
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the Federal facilities in B.C. (the B.C. Penitentiary and its subsidiaries 
such as Agassiz, Matsqui Prison and the William Head minimum security in- 
stallation) for 1966-67 was $5.319M. No daily average population is given 
in the annual report of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, but the aver- 
age number of prisoners (based on the average of the number at the begin- 
ning and end of the year) was 986. Assuming each prisoner is in the 
institution 365 days per year the per capita cost per diem is $14.78. 

The comparable figure for 1965-66 was only $9.22--we can find no explana- 
tion for the very large increase. Indians account for 31 of the 396 
British Columbians given terms in penitentiaries during 1966. Assuming 
this proportion (7.8%) can be applied to the average number of inmates who 
occupied the institutions, we have a fairly good indication of the 
"benefit derived" by B.C. Indians. If we balk at accepting incarceration . 
as a "benefit" in the usual sense, we can simply state that only 2.3% of 
the total population (B.C. Indians) accounted for about 7.8% of the expen- 
diture by the Federal government on penitentiaries in B.C. during fiscal 
1966-67. 


Summary Offences 


During 1966 over 400,000 summary convictions were obtained in B.C. 
Of this number slightly more than 80% were for violations of traffic regu- 
lations. The total number of summary convictions may be broken down by 
Statute etc. as follows: 


Criminal Code 157, 350 
Federal Statutes 2,654 
Provincial 1334703 
Municipal by-laws L790 
Prohibited Parking £82169 


Ninety-two percent of these convictions resulted in a fine (97.2% 
in Canada as a whole), 2.4% resulted in a jail sentence (only .9% for 
Canada)’ and 5.2% received a suspended sentence. 


While the information presented so far in this section provides 
an overview, it does not pinpoint the number of Indtans who received sum- 
Mary convictions, in75.C.. (in fact, this information 1s not available so 
that we are unable to perform an analysis similar to that presented in 
the previous section. The only detailed information we have is on the 
number of "B.C. Indians"8 admitted to Provincial jails. In other words, 
this information relates to only a very small proportion of the total 
number of summary convictions obtained in the Province, i.e., of the 
400,000 summary convictions only 9,691 were sentenced to jail terms 
according to D.B.S. statistics. As we shall point out below there is some 


¥ / wb 
Apparently B.C. judges mete out sterner penalties or B.C. citi- 
zens commit more heinous crimes. 


8 re 
As defined by the Director of Corrections, the statistics dis- 


tinguish between "B.C. Indian" and "Non-B.C. Indian." 
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reason to question the veracity of these statistics collected by.D .BrSs 


Table 8 gives the proportion of total admissions Coubeereydai ks 
that is made up of B.C. Indians (as classified by B.C. Corrections 
Branch) at various points in time. Readers interested in more detail 
for the fiscal years 1965-66 and 1966-67 may wish to refer to Table 9 
(see Appendix to the Chapter) which gives total admissions by "racial 
category" and by the various B.C. penal institutions. 


TABLE 8 


B.C. INDIANS AS % OF ADMISSIONS 
TO ALL PROVINCIAL JAILS 


Fiscal Fiscal Sept .63 Fiscal Feb, 
1965 1966 April through 1963 Mar. 
-66 267 1966 Jan. 64 -64 1963 
B.C. Indians D5 007 20.5% D407) 
Male 2a ay 196 27 137) 16.6% 13.7% 143s 
Female Bley 41.3% 52.9%) 


* 
71.2% of admittees were classified as living on reserve, 28.8% 
off reserve. 


Source: B.C. Corrections Branch. 


We note what appears to be a discrepancy in the D.B.S. statis- 
tics (taken from Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences LOGE)! Baar 
#85201) and the figures published in the Annual Reports of the Director 
of Correction for the Province of B.C. During 1966-67 the Director of 
Correction reports 18,801 admissions, classified by racial category (see 
Table 9). For 1966 D.B.S. reports 9,691 sentenced to jail for summary 
convictions and 2,687 sentenced to terms of less than two years for 
indictable offences, 99 sentenced to "training schools" and 3992 senten- 
ced to terms in a penitentiary--a total of 3,185 sent to gal enor 
indictable offences. The total sent to jail for both summary and indict- 
able offences is 12,876--only two-thirds the total number admitted to 
thesProvincial jails.10 


The B.C. Corrections Branch indicates that the B.C. admissions 
records are extremely accurate (based on daily "body counts"). The 
D.B.S. statistics were reported by Registrars of the Assizes and General 


Fins ters 3 sentenced to death. 


ire are told that virtually all of the persons sentenced to 
terms of more than two years (to be served in the Federal penitentiaries) 
actually "pass through" the Provincial jails and so show up in the num- 
ber of admissions to Provincial jails. 
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Sessions of the Peace, Clerks of County and District Courts, officials of 
Magistrates' and Family Courts, and Justices of the Peace. Since the 
D.B.S. reporting form is only one of several that must be filled out by 
the presiding judge, there may be some incidence of non-reporting to 
D.B.S. We therefore take the B.C. Corrections Branch figures in prefer- 
ence to the D.B.S. figures in measuring the proportion of Indians in the 
total number of admissions to the Provincial jails. 


The admissions figures (summarized in Table 9) tell a sad story. 
Male B.C. Indians made up 19.2% of the total number of persons admitted 
to Provincial jails during 1966-67 (23.4% in 1965-66), yet they represent 
only 2.3% of the total population of B.C., an incidence rate of eight to 
ten times the average for the whole province. Indian women represented , 
41.2% of 1966-67 admissions and 52.3% of the 1965-66 admissions. Their 
incidence rate is from 18 to 23 times the average for all women in the 
province. This is a shocking statistic. 


While the data on total admissions to Provincial jails tneludes a 
large proportion of the number of persons convicted of indictable 
offences, it is obvious that the incidence of summary convictions result- 
ing in jail terms is about three times as high as it is for indictable 
offences. Unfortunately, the only indication we can get of the compara- 
tive incidence of persons in jail for summary offences is quite crude, 
but it does indicate that despite the disproportionate numbers of Indians 
convicted of summary offences, an even greater proportion receive jail 
sentences than do non-Indian offenders. Again, we suggest that Indians 
may be sent to jail because of their inability to pay a fine. 


The cost) of maintaining an sindividual in a Provincial jail is 
high. During 1966-67 the average net per diem cost (per prisoner) was 
$9.02. In 1965-66 it was $8.37. Therefore in 1966-67 Indians "received 
the benefit" of (approximately) 20% of the $8.477M net cost of operating 
the Provincial jails. 


We have some additional information on the Indian population in 
the Provincial jails from the B.C. Corrections Branch. An analysis of 
the “intake" figures for April 1966 indicates that 36.6% of the Indian 
offenders were under age 25 and 63.4% aged 25 years or over. Of the 
total number of admissions during 1966-67, 24.3% were under the age of 
24. We are unable to make an exact comparison, but it appears that more 
of the Indian offenders are under 25 than the total for B.C. Indians 
appear to be more repeated offenders than non-Indians. We present some 
comparative statistics in Table 10 below. While one-third of the total 
number of persons admitted to B.C. jails had no previous admissions, only 
about one-fifth of B.C. Indians had no previous admissions. Of the total 
number of admissions, 17.4% had from four to ten previous admissions. 
About 25% of the number of B.C. Indians admitted had from four to ten 
previous admissions. We also note a considerable difference in the pat- 
tern of sentences given Indians as compared to the total numbers senten- 
ced to jail terms. This as illustrated in Table it below. 


Indians apparently receive longer sentences than do other persons 
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TABLE 10 
RECIDIVISM 


B.C. Indians, July, 


Number of B.C Lota. Sept waco. Nove. BoC. indians 
Previous Fiscal Dec 1963 6 -and Tasca 
Admissions 1965-66 Jan. 1964 1966 
No. i No. hs No. he 
0 Geo i 337.9 152 oe 53 256 
1 2,204 Wan) 104 13.5 36 16.0 
2 1290 6.8 82 10.6 Ze ES: 
3 960 Dia) 44 Dey, 14 Gied 
4-10 2 peeps 17.4 201 260 53 23510 
1A Or, 
more 4,812 2380 187 2433 47 2089. 
Totals 19,222 100.0% 770 100.0* 225 100.0” 


x 
Totals may not add due to rounding. 


Source: B.C. Corrections Branch. 


TABLE 11 
COMPARATIVE LENGTH OF SENTENCES 


B.C. Indians 
Judy, sept... Ocha. 


BeGyeLotak Nov., Dec. 1963 
Sentence 1965-66 and Jan. 1964 
No. vA No h 

Less than 30 days TAM NoSe 315 42.3 
30 days, but less than six months 5,086 29.55 310 41.7 
6 months to 1 year 881 Dios 411 ee, 
1 year to 2 years less one day 558 Bz 22 3.4 
Over 2 years dba .6 1 1 
Definite-indefinite 13005 S76 edt O29 
Death 3 2 u 1 
Torats ee 26 100.0 744 100.0 


Source: B.C. Corrections Branch. 


Admitted ‘tosb.C: jails. 


Forty-two percent of the Indians received sen- 


tences of less than 30 days, but 56.3% of the total number of admissions 
Thirty percent of all persons admitted re- 


ceived sentences of "30 days, but less than 6 months," whereas the 


receive similar sentences. 
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difference is accounted for by the higher number of previous admissions 
among B.C. Indians illustrated in Table 10. 


Indian Minors in Provincial Training Schools 


If we have been "leaning on a thread'' in the previous sections, 
we are forced to draw inferences on the basis of even more slender re- 
sources in this section. During fiscal 1965-66 15.2% of the total number 
of admissions to the Brannan Lake School for boys were of "native Indian 
status."11 The average stay, for all boys, at the school was 4.3 
months, and the per diem cost per boy was $9.81. On the average, there- 
fore, every Indian boy admitted represented a cost to the Province of 
$1,265. The B.C. Indian Advisory Committee in its Annual Report for the 
year ended December 31, 1967 states that during the period January 1 
through September 30, 1967 Indian boys accounted for 17.24 of the total 
admissions to the Brannan Lake School.!2 The per diem cost during fiscal 
1966-67 reported in the B.C. Department of Social Welfare Annual Report 
was $8.84. Since Indian children (0-19 years) represent about 3.5% of 
the total number of children of the province, their relative incidence 
rate for admissions is 4.3 to 4.9 times the Provincial average. 


During 1965-66 25% of the number of committals to the Willingdon 
School for girls were "native girls." In 1964-65 the proportion was 44%. 
The B.C. Indtan Advrsory Committee Report (p. 18) states that ". .. at 
the present time (end of 1967) close to one-third of the population at 
Willingdon School is native girls." During fiscal 1966-67 the per diem 
cost was $11.76 and the average stay had been reduced to 9.5 months--so 
each admission represented a cost (on the average) of $3,352. In terms 
of the comparative incidence of girls in the Schooll4 the rate for Indian 
girls is about 9.5 times that for the general population of B.C. 


Tage the 51 Indians (of a total of 404 admissions), 15 were re- 


ported to have been admitted under the auspices of I.A.B. 


eothe number of previous admissions for the 62 boys was: 


Previous admissions Boys 


49 
a 
i 
ut 


GS) Th ft SS 


Tne numbers in the Training Schools are but a poor proxy for 


more elaborate statistics on juvenile delinquency in general. 
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APPENDIX 
TO 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE CHAPTER 


TABLES 2, 3, 9 
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TABLE 2 


B.C. INDIANS - 1966 
OFFENCE - TYPE OF SENTENCE 


Total Total Suspended Sentence Institutions 
Persons Persons with without Training 
Offence Charged Convicted Probation Fine Jail School Pen. Death 
Abandoning child 4 4 2 2 
Assault causing 
bodily harm 54 54 4 3 7, 30 
Assault on peace 
officer & ob- 
structing 40 40 1 1 22 16 
Buggery or bestiality 
gross indecency 1 il Ml 
Causing bodily harm 
and danger 5 5 2 3 


Common assault i) 9 if 4 4 
Other Criminal 
Negligence causing 


bodily harm alt al 1 
Incest ab il! 1 
Indecent Assault on 

female 12 12 iL 1 6 4 
Indecent Assault on 

male 2 Z 2 
Manslaughter 5 5 3 2 
Rape alt iI ik 
Sexual intercourse 

& attempt 1 1 iL 
Threatening letters ak 1 
Dangerous driving 2 2 i ug 
Dangerous operation 

of vehicle iL 1 1 
Total Against the 

Person 140 140 10 5 44 70 ial 
Breaking and Entering 

a Place 116 116 10 Usk il 89 i 4 
Robbery ial ae 2 5 4 
Total Against Property 

with violence 27) W277, 10 13 1 94 sh 8 
False pretences 10 10 i i 7 i 
Fraud and corruption 2 2 it 1 
Having in possession 26 26 2 6 18 
Theft 189 189 30 14 Syl 109 5 
Total Against 

Property without 

violence 227 PLOY 33 a5 38 135 6 
Arson and other fires 1 1 ih 
Other interference 

with property 9 8) 3 2 4 
Total Malicious 

Offences 10 10 3 2 5 
Forgery and Uttering S, 9 3 b) 1 
Total Forgery and 

Offences relating 

to Currency 9 s) 3 B) At 
Attempt to commit and 

accessories 8) 3 is 72 
Driving while ability 

to drive is impaired 4 4 il 3 
Driving while 

intoxicated Z, 2 Z. 
Failing to stop at 

scene of an accident ut ik 1 
Offensive weapons iL ial af AL 2 6 al 
Prison breach, escape 

& rescue 7 il7/ a 16 
Public mischief 4 4 il 1 1 1 


Total Other 42 42 Z 2 6 30 2 


TABLE 2 (cont'd.) 


OFFENCE - TYPE OF SENTENCE (cont'd.) 


Total Total 
Persons Persons 
Offence Charged Convicted 
Total Criminal Code 5)5)5) ysyo) 
Heroin teal bal 
Methadone 1 al 
Not Specified i ab 
Total Federal Statutes is 13 
Grand Total 568 568 


Source: 


DeBeoi,)) Ottawa. 


Suspended Sentence 


without 


with 
Probation 
61 35 
i 
it 
62 35 


Fine 


91 


Sil 


Institutions 
Training 

Jail School Pen. 
339 il 28 

7 3 

i 

Al 

9 3 
348 1 yl 


TYPE AND LENGTH OF SENTENCE — PERSONS CONVICTED 


Type and Length of Sentence 


Suspended Sentence; 
with probation 
without probation 


Fine 


Waal 
under 1 month 
1 month under 2 months 
2 months under 3 months 
3 months under 6 months 
6 months 
over 6 months under 9 
9 months under 12 
12 months under 15 
15 months under 18 
18 months under 21 
21 months under 24 


Training School 


Penitentiary 
2 years under 5 years 
5 years under 10 years 
10 years under 14 years 
over 14 years 
life 


Preventive Detention 
Death 
Total 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa: 


Persons 
Convicted 


62 


35 
oi 


568 


LPL 


Death 
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TABLE 3 


B.C. INDIANS - 1965 
OFFENCE - TYPE OF SENTENCE 


Total Total Suspended Sentence Institutions 
Persons Persons with without Training 
Offence Charged Convicted Probation Fine Jail School Pen. Death 

Abandoning child 4 4 3 al 
Assault causing 

bodily harm 56 56 5 3 17 iil 
Assault on Peace 

officer and ob- 

structing 34 34 3 17 14 
Buggery or bestiality 

gross indecency if! i 1 
Causing bodily harm 

and danger 5) 5) 5) 
Common Assault 4 4 1 1 2 
Other Criminal 

Negligence causing 

bodily harm i if It 
Incest il 1 il 
Indecent assault on 

female 10 10 il 3} 6 
Manslaughter 3 3 3 
Murder 4 4 4 
Rape 3 3 3 
Seduction il: dl. ab 
Sexual intercourse 

and attempt 2 2 2 
Dangerous driving 1 ab il 
Total Against the 

Person 130 130 2, 7 36 64 alg 
Robbery while armed iE 1 a 
Extortion 1 ik aL 
Breaking and Entering 

a Place 96 96 8 if 3 Tal 7 
Robbery 15 iS 8 7 
Total Against Property 

with Violence 113 ial} 8 7 3 79 16 
False pretences 6 6 2 4 
Fraud and corruption 4 4 ile 2 it 
Having in possession 27 Qi 3 3 21 
Theft 159 159 39 18 22 ao) it 
Total Against 

Property without 

Violence 196 196 45 18 2 106 2 
Arson and other fires il it it 
Other interference 

with property 6 6 il 4 it 
Total Malicious of- 

fences against 

Property 7 7 i 4 il 1 
Forgery and uttering 9 9 1 8 
Total Forgery and 

Offences relating 

to Currency 9 9 1 8 
Attempt to commit and 

accessories 6 6 2 4 
Driving while 

impaired 5 5 2 3 
Driving while 

intoxicated iL 1 ul 
Failing to stop at 

scene of accident 2 Z il il 
Offensive weapons 8 8 2 2 3 1 
Prison breach, escape 

& rescue 15 15 il 1 13 
Public mischief 2 2 1 a 


Riots 3 3 3 
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TABLE 3 (cont'd.) 


OFFENCE - TYPE OF SENTENCE (cont'd.) 


Total Total Suspended Sentence Institutions 
Persons Persons with without Training 
Offence Charged Convicted Probation Fine Jail School Pen. Death 
Driving while dis- 
qualified i i il 
Total Other 43 43 4 10 28 1 
Total Criminal Code 498 498 70 33 78 286 Bi 
Post Office Act 2 2 2 
Heroin 10 10 6 4 
Total Federal Statutes 12 WA # 6 4 
Grand Total 510 510 70 33 80 292 315) 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa. 


TYPE AND LENGTH OF SENTENCE - PERSONS CONVICTED 


Persons 
Type and Length of Sentence Convicted 
Suspended Sentence: 
with probation 70 
without probation 33 
Fine 80 
Jai 
under 1 month 55 
1 month under 2 months 27 
2 months under 3 months 21 
3 months under 6 months 54 
6 months 35 
over 6 months under 9 D 
9 months under 12 30 
12 months under 15 39 
15 months under 18 2 
18 months under 21 16 
21 months under 24 ‘lal 
Training School 
Penitentiary 
2 years under 5 years 27 
5 years under 10 years 3} 
10 years under 14 years 
over 14 years 
life 4 
Preventive Detention 1 
Death 
Total 510 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa. 
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CHAPTER 6 
“PUBLIC GOODS" 


Earlier in this paper we suggested that the main objectives of 
the public sector were twofold: 


a) the provision of goods and services to the individuals and 
families in the economy, and 

b) the redistribution of income among various groups in the society 
by a mixture of tax and expenditure programs and the flow of 
transfer payments.1 


In this chapter we will examine in more detail the public sector's 
role in the provision of goods and services. These goods and services 
may be divided into, roughly, two categories: 


i) so-called "public" goods and services, and 
ii) goods and services which are provided by the public sector which 
could be produced and distributed through the operation of the 
private sector, but for reasons of efficiency or choice are, in 
fact, provided by the public sector. 


An example of the latter type of "good" is education. The idea 
that the public sector should "produce" the full range of educational 
services is relatively new. There is no reason at all why education 
could not be "produced and distributed" solely within the private sector 
--as in fact it once was. Even today, one prominent economist (Milton 
Friedman) has suggested that we separate the financing of education from 
the actual provision of education. In his book Capttalism and Freedom, 
Professor Friedman suggests that governments could continue to levy 
taxes for educational purposes; pay cash grants to individuals and estab- 
lish certain standards of instruction2--but the actual ownership and 
operation of schools and universities would be in the hands of prtvate 


i : : ; , : ; 
Redistribution may be by income class or by some socio-economic 
characteristic, i.e., age, number of children: 


the purpose of continuing to tax and then providing uniform 
grants is to effect redistribution of income through the provision of 
educational opportunities to all citizens--even those with low incomes. 
See Milton Friedman, Capttaltsm and Freedom, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. 
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individuals. 


For the most part in this paper we have tried to disaggregate the 
expenditures of all three levels of government on goods and services in 
this category (ii) and to measure the incidence of such expenditures on 
the Indians of B.C. Not all of these expenditures have been for "goods 
and services." Many take the form of transfer payments, e.g., family and 
youth allowances, veterans’ pensions and social assistance payments. A 
transfer payment may be defined as a transfer of resources (usually cash) 
from the government to a private individual or family for which no ser- 
vice or benefit is expected in return from the recipient. Such payments 
provide the maximum amount of allocative freedom to the recipient. The 
state does not provide goods and services directly, but through such pay- 
ments the recipients may enter the market and create effective demand in 
the private sector. Transfer payments amount to about 40% of total 
Federal expenditures. 


Let us return to the focus of this chapter--"public goods.'' What 
are "public goods?" We cannot improve upon the discussion by Professor 
John F. Due: 


Basic traditional government activity, still a major segment in the 
overall picture, is attributable to the collective: or public nature 
of certain goods and thus to the absence of the condition that goods 
solely convey benefits directly to individuals with no interdepen- 
dence in consumption. Public goods are jointly supplied to the com- 
munity as a whole in the sense that benefits accrue collectively to 
society. They are not appropriable by individuals, that is, they 

are not divisible into units that can be sold separately. Consump- 
tion by one person does not reduce the amount available to others. 

No one can be excluded from the benefits either in any fashion, or 

in a fashion tolerable to society. By their nature, these goods can- 
not be produced by private enterprise; in a sense governments devel- 
oped initially because of the recognition that persons desired certain 
goods that could be provided only through an organization represent-— 
ing society as a whole and having powers of coercion. Private enter- 
prise cannot produce the goods because it cannot sell them to 
individuals; if the goods are produced, no one can be denied benefits 
from them. No individual is willing to pay for the services because 
he knows that his willingness to pay will not result in the services 
being produced if other persons are not willing to pay, and if the 
services are provided he will benefit from them whether he pays or 
not. In a few instances voluntary cooperation may bring about pro- 
duction of public goods. If the number of persons is small, some 
take the initiative to get the activity under way, preferences are 
-Similar, and all persons seek to avoid the ill will of their fellows 
that will result if they do not cooperate, the results may be 
attained without the intervention of government. Some early road 
improvements were made in this way; sidewalks are sometimes financed 
by cooperative action of all persons in a block; early-day fire pro- 
tection was provided by volunteer companies, individuals lured in 
part by the glamour of fighting fire and the praise from fellow 


A AY) 


citizens whose property was saved. The basic obstacle to voluntary 
action is the difficulty in getting all or most persons to cooper- 
ate; anyone who does not will still enjoy the benefits without 

making a contribution. If a sidewalk is to be useful it must run 

the whole length of the block--and persons not contributing cannot 
feasibly be barred from walking on it. Provision of such services is 
usually possible only if government undertakes them and finances them 
on a compulsory basis. 


National defense is the best example of a public good; benefits in 
the form of protection from foreign invasion, seizure of foreign ter- 
ritory, or prevention of invasion of friendly countries accrue in- 
divisibly to the entire community, and no one can be prevented from 
benefiting. Private production is therefore impossible. Many regu- 
latory activities of government are similar in nature; all persons 
benefit from pure food and drug laws and their enforcement, for 
example, and the benefits cannot be withheld from any individuals.3 


Since one of the prime characteristics of public goods is that 
they involve collective consumption it is not possible to determine the 
benefit to any individual or family of the expenditure on public goods. 
In some sense every single individual obtains the whole benefit of all 
the expenditure on national defence or external affairs. The measure- 
ment of the incidence, in the usual sense, of expenditures on public 
goods is completely meaningless. Any assumption we make about the 
apportionment of their benefit, such as allocating them by total income 
or on per capita basis is purely arbitrary and theoretically inde- 
fensible. 


We spend this amount of time on our discussion of public goods 
because they bulk so large in total expenditure. For fiscal 1961 
Gillespie suggests that such "general" expenditures, as he calls them, 
amounted to 30.4% of total public expenditures.4 Gillespie includes 
the following in his general expenditure category: 


- Defence and Mutual Aid 

- General Government 

- Natural Resources and Primary Industries 

- Payment to Own Enterprise 

= Protection to Persons and Property 

- Others--Includes (1) the Post Office deficit, and expenditures 
on (2) recreation and cultural services (3) international 


Dion F. Due, Government Finance: Economtces of the Public Sector, 
Fourth Edition, Richard D. Irwin, Homewood, Illinois, 1968, pp. 8-9. 


Eee Table 3.1 of W. Irwin Gillespie's The Inetdence of Taxes 
and Publte Expenditures tn the Canadian Economy, Study #2 of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1966. This figure is 
based on all government expenditures net of intergovernmental transfers 


such as shared-cost programs. 
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cooperation and assistance (4) civil defence (5) trade and in- 
dustrial development (6) the national capital planning devel- 
opment (7) administration of the public debt (8) Citizenship 
and Immigration (9) housing research and slum clearance (10) 
Royal Canadian Mint (11) External Affairs (12) winter works 
projects and (13) miscellaneous expenditures. 


Such expenditures on public goods amounted to 39.4% of all Federal 
expenditures, 15.8% of Provincial expenditures and 28.6% of all Municipal 
expenditures in 1961. It is very difficult to draw a hard and{ fast. line 
between what Gillespie calls specific or "allocable" expenditures and 
what he calls "general" expenditures or what we have called expenditures 
on "public" goods and services. One particularly thorny problem is to 
decide whether interest on the national debt is a public good expenditure 
or whether it is specifically allocable. We do know specifically who re- 
ceives the interest payments, but these are only the costs of financing 
collective benefits for which the debt was incurred. 


In making an allocation by province of the total Federal expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1961-62, officials in the Federal Department of Finance 
allocated three types of expenditures on a per captta basis. These were: 


a) Expenditures relating to the "nattonal overhead" such as the 
costs of maintaining Parliament, of maintaining government's 
physical plant in the National Capital Area, of national debt 
charges, of tax collection, of the translation bureau of the 
Secretary of State, of the Civil Service Commission, Auditor 
General, Public Printing and Stationery, and Comptroller of the 
Treasury, etc. The benefit of such expenditures is clearly for 
all Canadians and it seemed logical that the allocation should 
be based on relative provincial populations. 


b) Expenditures having an tndtvtstble nattonal tnterest notably in- 
cluding expenditures for national defence and diplomacy. Here 
it was considered that the ultimate public services, i.e., 
national security, peace, international goodwill, international 
agreements, etc., were of equal benefit to all Canadians and 
that the fairest means of allocation would be on a provincial 
population basis. Payments to foreigners in Canada and to 
Canadians abroad were treated in the same way as other expendi- 
tures relating to foreign affairs. 


c) Items for whitch no special national alloeatton could be devised 
were in effect neutralized by means of a population allocation. 
The principal items so treated were the deficits of the C.N.R. 
and T.C.A., railway subsidies, the National Research Council, 
the research program of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, federal services of the R.C.M.P., 
meteorology, National Film Board, the Patent and Copyright Office 
and the government contribution to the superannuation of civil 
servants. Particular consideration was given to the allocation 
of the research program of Atomic Energy of Canada. The 
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allocation here was very difficult because the expended benefits 
in the form of cheap power are not expected to materialize for 
Some years. On the advice of officers of Atomic Energy, the al- 
location was put on a per capita basis. It was their belief 
that by the time atomic energy becomes a relatively low cost 
source of power it will be needed in all parts of Canada. 


All of these expenditures relate to what we have called “public 
goods,'' and the Department of Finance has seen fit to include interest 
on the debt in this category. If we include interest on the public debt 
in the general expenditure or "public goods" category, we increase these 
expenditures to 37.4% of total public expenditure by all three levels of 
government in 1961. For the Federal government, expenditures for public 
goods become 49% of total expenditures by that government in 1961. For 
Provincial governments, the proportion increases to 18.2%, and for Muni- 
cipal governments it is 33.2% in 1961. 


In addition to those items of public expenditure that Gillespie 
places in this "general" expenditures category, and interest on the 
public debt, we have not been able to allocate specifically, several 
other areas of public expenditure. Using Gillespie's classification 
again, these are: Highways; Other Transportation; and Agriculture Expen- 
diture. In 1961 they accounted for 8.8%, 2.6%, and 3.0% TERDeo 
of total expenditures by all levels of government in Canada. Gillespie's 
analysis of expenditures on highways and other transportation is based 
on previous studies in the United States. On the basis of these studies 
he allocates 25% of highway expenditures to non-highway users. "This 
cost element is allocated by a distribution of the value of owned pro- 
perty because . . . it is assumed that the value of owned land is 
approximately proportional to the value of an owned house; in this way 
the series on the distribution of the latter becomes identical with the 
total value of property owned."9 The remaining portion of expenditures 
on highways is divided into two parts. Fifty-six percent of the user- 
share is allocated to consumers of passenger travel and is distributed 
by the series expenditure on automobile operation. The remaining user 
share (44%), allocated to trucks, is distributed by the series, consump- 
tion of transported products .1l0 In general terms Gillespie allocates 
expenditures on agriculture (including subsidies) by farm income 


Sraken from the "Reply of the Minister of Finance to Question 
No. /41 by Mr. Balcer Made Order for Return Wednesday, July 22nd, 1964." 

baee Table 3.1 in W. Irwin Gillespie, op. ctt. 

ices Table A-1l(a) ztbtd. 

oate Table 3.1 tbid. 

ae 

Ibtd., p. 101. 
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classes.11 Despite the results of the U.S. studies, Gillespie's analy- 
sis of the benefit of highway expenditures seem to us to be essentially 
theoretical. Lacking the time and resources to do a detailed valuation 
of the property of B.C. Indians!2 and possessing only survey information 
on the ownership of automobiles and trucks by Indians, we were unable to 
do any analysis of highway expenditures. The results of the 1963 
Resources Survey indicate that 32,958 B.C. Indians living on reserves 
owned and operated about 1,000 motor vehicles. In comparison 1,695,000 
B.C. residents licenced 662,453 motor vehicles in 1963.13 This crude 
proxy would seem to indicate that B.C. Indians, on reserve particularly, 
receive little benefit from the expenditures on highways by all levels 
of government. 


Our income tax sample indicated that B.C. Indians living on re- 
serve earned very little income from agricultural pursuits. So, using 
Gillespie's method of allocating the benefits of all governments' expen- 
ditures on agriculture, B.C. Indians received very little benefit of 
such expenditures. 


From the discussion in this chapter it is obvious that this 
Study has devoted almost all of its time (and space) to a discussion of 
less than one-half the total amount of expenditures made by the three 
levels of government in B.C. We have concentrated on those expenditures 
which most dtrectly affect Indians in B.C. and which are most amenable 
to poltey change. It is in the areas of expenditure on Education, Social 
Welfare, Health and Hospitalization, and Community Development and Hous- 
ing that the policy maker has some freedom of action to effect changes 
in the extent to which B.C. Indians shall share in the benefits of 
public expenditure. 


a pret is 1208 


a awe need to know this to allocate 25% to property owners. We 
could not even survey the Indians living off reserve because, for the 
most part, I.A.B. does not know where they are located. 


ahe total consists of 495,308 passenger cars, 120,729 commercial 
cars, trucks and buses, and 4,389 motor cycles. Therefore only 3% of on- 
reserve Indians own a motor vehicle; compared to 41.22 of all B.C. resi- 
dents (29.2% owned a passenger car in 1963). The total B.C. provincial 
revenue per vehicle (in 1966) from the issue of licences and permits and 
the gasoline and diesel fuel tax amounted to about $110 per vehicle. 
The average for Canada (in 1964) was about $130. Source: Canada Year 
Boos, 1906, Ottawa, Queen*s*Printer, pp.-//9. 780. 


PARTS EL. 


THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON THE 


INDIANS OF B.C. 
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CHAPTER 7 
THE PERSONAL INCOME TAX 


Methodology Used in the Preparation of 
the Sample of (1966) Income Tax Re- 
turns of B.C. Indians living on Reserve 


The Personal Income Tax is the largest singlel source of revenue 
collected by the Federal government. This fact, in addition to the 
opinion of many that the progressive individual income tax is "the fair- 
est of all taxes' (in an admittedly imperfect world of fiscal devices), 
makes an analysis of the impact of the personal income tax upon B.C. 
Indians imperative in our study. 


(Edttortal note: The authors at this point reported in detail how a sample 
of B.C. Indians residing on reserves who made tax returns for 1966 was 
compiled and used. This sample was compared with the Department of Nation- 
al Revenue's Taxation Stattsttes for the 1965 year.) 


We used as our basis of comparison the results of the 1965 taxa- 
tion year, as these were the latest published data. Since most of the 
comparisons we wish to make with our B.C. Indian sample for the 1966 tax-— 
ation year are in terms of percentage distributions of various items by 
income class, the comparison should not suffer from the difference in the 
years. Indeed, the disparity between results of our sample and the pub- 
lished statistics for B.C. and all Canadian taxpayers is so great (as we 
shall see) that very minor differences in the percentage distributions 
between 1965 and 1966 will be of little concern. In the same vein we 
have not constructed confidence intervals about any of the values of the 
sub-cells in our results because of the large difference between the 
amounts recorded in the B.C. Indian sample and the aggregate statistics 
set forth in the publication Taxation Statistics. 


A Fundamental Idea in Interpretation of the Data 


In analyzing and presenting the results of our sample survey, we 
worked with a fundamental presupposition. In comparing B.C. Indians (in 


one we shall see in the Chapter "Sales and Commodity Taxes" 
all of the sales taxes, excise and customs duties raise more revenue 
than the Personal Income Tax, but the Personal Income Tax is the largest 
stngle source. 
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this case only those living on reserves) to the total population of B.C. 
or of Canada, we are doing more than comparing a sample of the popula- 
tion to the whole. In 1966 Indians living on reserves represented 1.75% 
of the total population of B.C. If we were to take a purely random 
cample amounting to 1.75% of the total population of B.C. and then 
analyze their income tax returns, we should find (barring a small element 
of random "disturbance") that in all categories in all the sample magni- 
tudes would be 1.75% of the grand totals for the province. Along the 
Same lines we could consider our sample of B.C. Indian income tax payers 
(when properly interpreted in terms of the universe of all B.C. Indians 
living on reserves) to be a 1.75% sample of the population of B.C. 

This, however, is not the case. B.C. Indians living on reserves are NOT 
a random sample of the total population, but a very different racial, 
geographic and socio-economic entity. We should not expect, therefore 
(except by chance), that B.C. Indians living on reserves, although they 
represent 1./5% of the province's population, would account for 1.75% 

of the grand totals of each of the categories we are studying. 


If we wish to draw a comparison between our B.C. Indian sample 
and the data on the total B.C. population, we should proceed in two 
Stages. First, we should compare the tax "profiles" of the two groups 
as they appear at first glance. If, however, we are interested in iso- 
lating the (apparent) impact of the different racial characteristic 
alone, we must "standardize'"2 one group to the other so that after 
standardization the only difference between the two groups is racial. 
If, after standardizing the two groups for all possible variables ex- 
plaining the initial difference in the two profiles, we still have sub- 
stantial differences between them, we may tentatively ascribe at least 
some of the remaining difference to the different racial characteristic. 
We were unable to perform the second stage with any statistical pre- 
cision, but we have tried to make the reader aware of this argument when 
we examine the comparative incidence rate in various chapters. In other 
words, when we perform this second stage we are implicitly asking the 
question--what is it to be an Indian? What socio-economic, geographic, 
education, etc., characteristics, when associated with Indian raciality, 
account for the observed differences between "Indians" and the general 
population in any dimension under consideration? 


We are striving to make the same point here as we did in Section 
ie Hospitalization: of Chapter, 3. «(Health -..1.0. . when we, pointed, ouc 
that while the incidence of hospitalization among B.C. Indians was ob- 
served to be two times higher than among the non-Indian population of 
B.C., much of the difference could be explained by several factors. When 
we took into account: the age distribution, geographic location (includ- 
ing the urban-rural factor), and differences in socio-economic status, 
the real difference in the hospitalization rate was not nearly so 


ate this case standardizing the deterministic characteristics 
of each group would include making the groups correspond in terms of the 
age distribution of the population, the rural-urban mix, geographic loca- 
tion, level of education, and other socio-economic characteristics. 
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large.3 To come back to our original point. When the reader sees the 
very large differences between our sample and the data for all B.C. resi- 
dents he must keep in mind the uwntque characteristics of Indians--over 
and above the racial difference. 


The Results of the Sample Survey of B.C. Indians 


After this long (but necessary) preamble present our results. In 
order to facilitate comparison with the published statistics, we have 
divided the results of our sample into "taxable returns" and "non-taxable 
returns." In our very first statistic we observe large differences be- 
tween the on-reserve Indian and total B.C. population results. Only 56.6% 
of the total number of returns filed by Indians (living on reserves) were 
taxable while 83% of the total number of returns filed by all British 
Columbians were taxable. For readers interested in an even broader per- 
spective, we also present the corresponding figure for Canada as a whole. 
Even more striking is the proportion of the "potential income tax-paying 
population" which files a tax return at all.4 Only 12.6% of the Indian 
potential tax-paying population files a tax return compared to 61.5% 
among the similar B.C. population. (See Table 1.) 


Some differences in the proportion filing are to be expected, of 
course. Income earned by Indians at jobs located on reserves is not 
taxable. Indians who earn income in kind represent a sizeable propor- 
tion of the adult Indian population--but this income is rarely taxable. 
Alternatively, Indians living on reserves, but who earn cash incomes in 
part-time or casual employment off reserve, may not pay income tax as 
no "T-4 slip" is submitted to the Taxation Division. Even if an Indian 
earns income at a place of employment which files a T-4 slip, it may not 
be economical to go through the process of collecting the small amounts 
of taxes due.’ In a later section we shall provide additional estimates 
of the distribution of Indian incomes and see how they compare to the one 
derived from the Indian tax sample. 


3) ; : : , 

We would like to have used regression analysis to "explain" the 
variance in more precise statistical terms, but the data did not permit 
the application of this more "powerful" tool. 


ie define the "Potential tax-paying population" as the popula- 
tion over 19 years of age in order to avoid the distortion caused by 
the relatively young Indian population. 


Eira AetasSec. S6.CL)2 


6 ; ‘ ; : 
An example of income in kind which ts taxable is "room and board" 
provided by the employers in construction camps. 


lenders will bear in mind that a man with a non-working wife and 
four children has a minimum exemption of $3,300. 


ike; 
TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Number 
on- 
reserve Number Number 
By Ge Wot ak Total 
Indians B.C. Canada 
1966 VA 1965 is 1965 i 
Taxable Returns 980 56:26 605 ,665 $3.50 Dl 285942 80.0 
Non-taxable Returns 750 43.4 123:;616 Li era @) 1,434,218 20°-0 
Total oO L000 129 7G1e @ 10070 7,163,160; 10020 
Total Population 32,790 Ly 97000 
Population over 
age 198 13,739 lO 5e 55 
% of Returns of 
"Potential Tax- 
paying Pop." 126 G15) 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and Taxation Statistics, 
1967 edition, for the taxation year T9G5S = Dept on 
National Revenue, Ottawa, 1967--hereafter, Taxation 
Stattstties . 


As we have seen, proportionately fewer B.C. Indians file tax re- 
turns and fewer of those who file returns are taxable. Fifty-nine per 
cent of Indian taxable returns report an income under $2,000 in terms of 
assessed income.? By comparison only 11% of the total number of taxable 
returns in B.C. had a total assessed income of less than $2,000. At the 
other end of the income spectrum 44.7% of the taxable returns of all 
B.C. residents were over $5,000 compared to only seven per cent of the 
returns of B.C. Indians living on reserves. For the complete distribu- 
tions by income class we present Table 2 for B.C. Indians (on reserve), 
Table 3 for all B.C. residents, and Table 4 for all Canadians. 


peated "potential tax-paying population." 


peneonenent this Chapter when we refer to income classes, income 
is defined as "Total income assessed" by the Taxation Division. This 
is, of course, not the same as the colloquial use of the phrase, "total 
income," i.e., the former definition does not include income that is 
not subject to tax such as income earned by an Indian on a reserve or 


Capital gains. 
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TABLE 2 
B.C. INDIANS —- (on reserve) 


1966 TAXATION YEAR 
TAXABLE RETURNS 


L.Ot-tovcaL LAO eCOca: 

no. of re- assessed 4 OL tax— DOL total 
Income Class (S$) turns income able income tax paid 
under 1,000 S20) 19.68 Ooo 4.69 
1,000 - 1,499 27235 Lio Oaye2 8.05 
i500, = 91,999 9.18 S276 7.24 OebZ 
2,000 - 2,499 Shas: Sey as, 9.64 9.04 
2,500 - 2,999 4.08 3.89 5205 4.70 
3,000 >— 35999 pa as 15.09 18.98 1/8018 
4,000 - 4,999 8.16 LZ234 16.50 16.68 
5,000 - 6,999 3.06 Spee 8.56 LOS 
7,000 - 9,999 306 7.40 SAS AG) LespALoy 0) 
10,000 & over LOZ 319 Gn L7 9.06 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Source: Derived from the authors' sample survey. 


TABLE 3 


B.C. TOTAL 1965 TAXATION YEAR 
TAXABLE RETURNS 


Dp Obecocal A OLR EOLA 

no. of re- assessed % of tax- LOLretota lL 
Income Class (S$) turns income able income tax paid 
under 1,000 OS 205 50D .06 
Ot — 499 4.30 08 729 22. 
PeoOGk — 999 6424 2.20 Lek: 84 
2,000 - 2,499 6295 3.00 20h lime re: 
2,500 - 2,999 eas 4.09 JL6 tages ys 
3,000 - 3,999 LA oD 9.62 Ga 6792 
4,000 - 4,999 (5216 P3516 11.96 10354 
5,000 - 6,999 Zango 29.49 23.5) 26.40 
7,000 - 9,999 iS ee il 20562 22320 van Key? Hl 
10,000 & over ys 16.60 Zag 29.00 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Source: From Taxatton Statisttes, 1967 edition. Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation Division, Queen's Printer, 
IG Je 
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TABLE 4 
CANADA 1965 TAXATION YEAR 
TAXABLE RETURNS 
Lio ne Oba Awol Coral 
no. of re- assessed % of tax- 4 of total 
Income Class (S$) turns income able income tax paid 
under 1,000 ~ow .06 .06 OV 
1,001 - 1,499 4.96 Ne GS i) ney .29 
1,500 - 1,999 65.67 2e35 iol .98 
2,000 - 2,499 7.60 Se 26 1.88 
2,500 - 2,999 8.69 4.84 3.86 B07: 
3,000 - 3,999 Ey ee 233 L030 8.59 
4,000 - 4,999 io yano yk 14.98 oe Oe ATA eto es 
5,000 - 6,999 227.36 26.51 25595 23,563 
7,000 - 9,999 TORI 16.63 Assos! a Re hs) 
10,000 & over Sys le A Wee's} ZS SiZ 32e eZ 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Source: From Taxatton Stattstics, 1967 edition. Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation Division, Queen's Printer, 
19673 


Because of the heavy weighting of the number of Indian taxable 
returns in the lowest three classes (all under $2,000) 42.3% of their 
total assessed income is contained in these very low income classes. 
For B.C. in total, only 3.2% of the total assessed income comes from 
those with incomes less than $2,000--see Tables 2 and 3. Contrary to 
many popular notions even a progressive income tax relies upon large 
numbers of moderate income recipients for the great bulk of its revenue. 
In B.C. 52.3% of the total assessed income comes from taxpayers in the 
$3,000-7,000 classes. For B.C. Indians living on reserves the propor- 
tion is only 32.9%. Forty-four per cent of assessed income recorded on 
all B.C. taxable returns comes from those with over $7,000 in assessed 
income. Only 11.2% of total assessed income recorded on all taxable 
Indian returns comes from the over $7,000 income classes. 


Thirty-eight per cent of B.C. Indians taxable income comes from 
those with assessed incomes of less than $3,000--in comparison to only 
O.72-tor B,Gwcas a whole. Correspondingly, 742 of total, BiG. taxabie 
income is from those with assessed incomes over $5,000--compared to 
26.5% for B.C. Indians living on reserves. 


1. The burden of the individual income tax 


Despite the progressive nature of the income tax, the very heavy 
weighting of Indian incomes in the lowest brackets has the effect of 
placing relatively more of the total income tax burden on low income 
Indians (under $3,000) than it does upon all low income taxpayers in B.C. 
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Indians with assessed incomes of less than $3,000 pay 32.7% of the total 
amount of income taxes paid by all Indians, while only 5.224 of the total 
amount of income taxes collected from all B.C. residents comes from 

those with assessed incomes of less than $3,000. In the middle income 
range ($3,000-7,000) the disparity is not nearly so great, i.e., 43.9% of 
all income taxes paid by British Columbians are paid by taxpayers with 
assessed incomes between $3,000 and $7,000. For B.C. Indians living on 
reserves the comparable figure is 44.7%. It is the extremes of the dis- 
tribution of Indian incomes which results in a heavier proportion of rev- 
enue coming from low-income Indian taxpayers and a much smaller propor- 
tion (one-third) from the highest incomes class (over $10,000). 


So far in this section we have discussed only the dtstrtbutton of 
the burden of the income tax on Indian and all B.C. taxpayers. Some 
measure of the comparative absolute burden is called for. In Table 5 we 
present a number of aggregates in absolute terms for comparison. We have 
omitted other categories because the smaller absolute number of returns 
including the particular omitted item did not permit a sufficiently 
narrow confidence interval about the result. While B.C. Indians living 
on reserves represent 1.2% of the "potential tax-paying population" of 
B.C. they pay only .109% of the total income taxes collected in the pro- 
vince. In terms of total assessed income, Indians received .146% of the 
B.C. total recorded by the Taxation Division. 


In only one of the aggregates (including those not in the table) 
did Indians "“over-represent" their proportion of the total potential tax- 
paying population and that was in "Income from Farming and Fishing" 
where they accounted for 2,227% of the provincial total. We were not¢sur— 
prised by this result--in fact, information from the Federal Department 
of Fisheries suggested that perhaps a larger amount of income from fish- 
ing should have been found in the taxation statistics.1l 


While the ratio of Indian to total B.C. assessed income is .1462 
the corresponding ratio for taxable income is .115%. This result is due 
to the greater importance of Personal Exemptions and Deductions for B.C. 
Indians. As we have pointed out in our other chapters, the average 
Indian family is substantially larger (about one-third larger) than the 
B.C. average. We shall come back to the importance of family size (hence 
personal exemptions) in the section on non-taxable returns. 


10 
Virtually 100% of the income reported by Indians in this cate- 
gory was from Fishing. 


ae The Role of the Nattve Indtan tn the Commercial SCENE 
ae British Columbia 1966 and 1964 by Blake A. Campbell and R. F. A. 
Roberts, Economics Branch, Pacific Region, Department of Fisheries of 
Canada, Vancouver. This indicates that in 1966 native Indians operated 
1,075 vessels valued at over $7.2M and produced a gross return of $6.9M. 
In 1964 when 1,264 vessels were operated, 2,498 B.C. Indians took out 
commercial fishing licences. Therefore, we estimate that approximately 
2,150 Indians made up the owners and crew of the 1,075 vessels reporting 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF TAXABLE RETURNS 


(1) (2) (3) 
On-reserve 
BRC, B. Cr 
Total Indians Ratio 
L965 1966 (2) Cis 
Number of returns 605,665 980 .1618 
Income from Farming 

& Fishing $ 33,794,000 752,620 22077. 
Salaries & Wages $2,664,018 ,000 37962 .000 149% 
TOTAL ASSESSED INCOME $3,156,832,000 4,628,410 1462 
Personal Exemptions 

& Deductions $1,057,085,000 2,412,480 2267, 
Taxable Income $1,908 ,601,000 2,190,480 57 
Total Federal, Prov. 

SOLAS eebaxes $ 361,592,000 394,490 - 109% 
Total Population 1,797,000 32,790 1.75%) 12 
Potential Tax-paying 

Population Le LOD go TES TASKS, Loy, 
Total Income Taxes 

per capita (Poten. 

Tax-paying Pop.) $327 $29 .089 


Source: The authors' sample survey, and 1967 edition of Taxatton 
Stattsttes, for the taxation year 1965. 


a ee 


income in 1966. B.C. Indians (both on and off reserve) earned 11.8% of 
the total gross returns of all vessels reporting income in 1966. How- 
ever, a higher proportion of Indians operated vessels having a lower net 
return to owners and crew (gillnet and troll). So it is definitely 
possible that the net returns to Indian owners and crew are not under- 
stated in our tax sample results. Remember also, that the $6.9M gross 
returns were earned by both on- and off-reserve fishermen while our tax 
sample was of on-reserve residents only. Similarly, while the $753,000 
(plus $99,000 on non-taxable returns) reported by Indians in the 
"Farming and Fishing" category was almost all from fishing, the $33.8M 
reported by all of B.C. as "Farming and Fishing" income has a much 
smaller proportion that is income from fishing alone. Despite these 
objections, we feel that the total amount of fishing income reported by 
B.C. Indians is understated. Readers may find the following table from 
Campbell and Roberts" paper useful (page 190). 


inese two ratios are based on B.C.'s 1966 population for a 


more accurate comparison. 
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It is obvious that Indians living on reserves pay only about 1/10 
of "their share" (by population) of income taxes. In view of the speci- 
fic provisions of the Indian Act respecting taxation of income earned on 
the reserve--Section 86, it is to be expected that there will be some 
difference between the Indians' share of income taxes and the Indian po- 
tential tax-paying population, However, the large difference we observe 
can hardly be accounted for by the taxation provisions of the Indian Act, 
Since very little economic activity is) carried! out on reservations, and 
what activity there is usually does not involve the Indian in any income- 
earning sense. 


It is not precisely correct to simply state that "Indians don't 
pay their share of income taxes." AZZ taxes Lequire®a tax base. For 
B.C. Indians the base of the income tax, earned income, is extremely 
small relative to the Indian population. For the Department of National 
Revenue to collect taxes from anyone there must be an ability to pay-- 
reflected in the existence of earned income. A section of the popula- 
tion with over one-quarter of its people dependent upon social assistance 
payments does not represent much tax-paying potential. Similarly, we 
note that only 27.9% of the population 15 years of age and over were in 
the labour force!3--compared to about 55% for the nation as a whole. 
Being in the labour force does not necessarily imply that the individual 
has a job.14 Data from the annual Survey of Public Assistance indicates 
that many of those receiving welfare are "unemployed employables,"15 
Even with a job, it does not follow that the individual will earn suf- 
ficient income over the year to be taxable--particularly if he has a 
larger than average family .16 


The overwhelming fact is that Indians pay relatively little in 
the way of income taxes because they have extremely little income. How- 
ever, the heavy current expenditure on education is one of the best in- 
vestments from the point of view of eventually reaping a larger harvest 
of income taxes from the individual's higher income brought about by a 
higher level of education.1/ 


Me atic D.B.S., from June, 1961 Census. The figure is for B.C. 
Indian on-reserve population only. 


“The unemployment rate among Indians living on reserve (includ- 
ing new entrants to the labour force) in June 1961 was 15.8%, more than 
double the B.C. average. 


STs January through December 1967, 10% of the total number 
of social assistance recipients were classified as "unemployed- 
employables."" For every person (in this category) who finds a job three 
are removed from the total number of recipients. 


Bee examination of the occupations reported by on-reserve 
Indians in the 1961 Census indicates that most are low-paid. 


a ederat government grants to graduate students may be the best 


er 


If Indians were like other low income Canadians, simply raising 
their average level of income would result in a more than proportionate 
increase in the tax yield, ceterts partbus. However, the large amount 
of "unused" exemptions and deductions, particularly among those Indians 
who now file non-taxable returns, means that Indian incomes will have to 
increase a very great deal before the non-taxable returns become taxable 
and the low income taxable returns move up into the moderate income 
range (and tax rates). Before we take up this point in some detail in 
the next section on non-taxable returns, we should look at the distribu- 
tion of the difference between total assessed income and taxable income 
for the taxable returns. 


As we can see from Table 6, 59.3% of total exemptions and deduc- 
tions are taken by Indians with assessed incomes of less than $2,000-- 
compared to only 6% for all B.C. returns. This distribution is a reflec- 
tion of the distribution of the number of returns by income class and 
the prevalence of large families among low income Indians. Another way 
of looking at the same thing is shown by Table 7 which gives the ratio of 
Personal Exemptions to Total Exemptions and Deductions for each income 
¢lass for Canada: (the B.C. data werer not available) and for. BC. Indians: 


As we can see Personal Exemptions account for virtually all of 
the Total Exemption and Deductions from Total Assessed Income to obtain 
Taxable Income for B.C. Indians, but not nearly so large a proportion for 
all B.C. taxpayers. This means that Indians generally do not have such 
other deductions as: pension contributions, medical deductions, union 
dues, charitable contributions and tuition fee deductions. 


2. Non-taxable returns 


We will begin by presenting Table 8 showing the distribution a) 
of the number of returns and b) of total assessed income, by income class 
For=B.C. Indians, all B.C. non=-taxable returns, and for Canada. 


Over 64% of the total number of non-taxable returns in B.C. have 
a total assessed income of under $1,000 compared to 37.3% for B.C. 
Indians living on reserves. Proportionately, there are three times as 
Many non-taxable Indian tax returns over $3,000 as for all of B.C. As we 
shall see, the reason these returns are not taxed is that the average 
Indian tax payer has a larger total of personal exemptions and deductions 
to apply to his assessed income. 


way to assure large fiscal dividends in the future. See also Second 
Annual Revtew of the Economic Council of Canada, Towards Sustained and 
Balaneed Economie Growth, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1965, Chapter 4 ''Educa- 
tion and Economic Growth," pp. 72-95. 


Income 
Class (S$) 


Under 1,000 
1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2 ,000-2 ,499 
2,500-2 ,999 
3,000-3 ,999 
4,000-4 ,999 
5 ,000-6 ,999 
7,000-9 ,999 


10,000 & over 


BSG. lotal 


Lotal 
Income 
Minus 
Taxable 
Income 


000's 


$ 660 
28,396 
45,135 
Disays Paik 
68,710 

146,660 
187,028 
380,339 
223,941 
112,024 


$1,248,204 


TABLE 6 


pe 


ANALYSIS OF EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 
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On-Reserve 
Indians 


B.C. 


Total 
Income 
Minus 
Taxable 
Income 


$ 77,084 
42,726 
24,800 
24,027 

6,950 
28.272 
20,976 

6,435 

8,500 

4021 


$243,791 


100.00 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and 1967 edition of Taxatton 


Income 
Class ($) 


Under 1,000 
1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,000-2 ,499 
2,500-2 ,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-5,999 
7,000-9 ,999 


10,000 & over 


TABLE 7 


Toa Sa Darla e 


Canada 1965 
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Statisttes for Taxation Year 1965, p. 72. 


RATIO OF PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS TO TOTAL 
EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS 


BaGs 


Re t urns 


Indians 1966 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and 1967 edition of 


Statistics, pp. 16-25. 
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While 73.3% of total income reported on all B.C. non-taxable re- 
turns comes from returns with assessed incomes of less than $2,500, for 
B.C. Indians only 52.5% of their total income is reported by taxpayers 
with incomes less than $2,500. Correspondingly, 14.7% of total income 
reported on B.C. Indian non-taxable returns was from those with incomes 
over 24,000 -compared to; 4.257 for: all B.C. non=taxable returns. 


Now we can illustrate (Table 9) the point we made above to the 
effect that Indian incomes will have to be raised a great deal before 
they will become taxable--even at the lowest tax rates. 

TABLE 9 


NON-TAXABLE RETURNS 


Ratio of Personal 


Ratio of Personal Exemptions to Total 
Exemptions to Total Assessed Income 
Income Assessed Income B.C. Indians (on- 
Class (S)- Canada 1965 reserve) 1966) 
Under 1,000 1.074 2230 
1,000-1,499 LeZ66 Va/195 
1,500-1,999 12238 O15 
2,000-2 ,499 1133 ab ycoglat 
2 ,500-2 ,999 L056 e2ad 
3,000-3 ,999 E012 dr ae 
4,000-4,999 .939* 1.198 
1.540 


TOTAL Da Wats) 


* 

4,001-4,500 for Canada. Despite the fact that personal exemp- 
tions are less than total assessed income no taxes are paid because of 
other deductions. 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and 1967 edition of 
Tanation Statistics, pp. 16-21. 


As Table 9 indicates the total of personal exemptions is 2.5 
times the total of assessed income for B.C. Indians with assessed in- 
comes of less than $1,000. In other words, on the average, Indian in- 
comes could rise 250% (for those in this class), and still. the Indian 
family would remain non-taxable. On the other hand, if everyone's in- 
come in the under $1,000 class rose by only 7.5%, those now non-taxable 
would edge into the taxable category. Even in the $4,000-5,000 class a 
20% increase in total assessed incomes for Indians would be necessary, 
on average, to make these people taxpayers. 


The large amount of "unused" exemptions, therefore, will ensure 
that anything but a 100% increase in Indian incomes will not result in 
a substantially increased yield for the income tax authorities. We 
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return again to a fundamental point--Indians lack taxpaying capacity. 
Their low incomes and their large families combine to remove all but a 
very few from the ranks of income taxpayers. For readers interested in 
the absolute magnitudes of salaries and wages, Total Assessed Income and 
Personal Exemptions for both Indian and all B.C. non-taxable returns, we 
set them out in Table 10. As we noted, a higher proportion of Indians 
filing a tax return are not taxable compared to all of British Columbia 
(see Table 1). In addition, we noted that Indians have a much larger 
proportion of their returns over $2,500 in assessed income that is not 
taxable. 


TABLE 10 


NON-TAXABLE RETURNS 


(1) (2) (3) 
Total BGs Ratio 
Becee: Indians (2) 2% 1G) 
1965 1966 Ws 
Salaries and 
Wages Ss. 99 °287,000 ol 0505710 1.088 
Total Assessed 
Income 134,641,000 LSLS 1650 owl) 
Personal 
Exemptions 189,355,000 LOLI 230 958 
Number of 
Returns 123 O16 730 O15 


* 
Includes those returns with incomes over $5,000 so the totals 
For B.C. are not comparable to the distribution. in Table’9. 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and 1965 Edition Taxatton 
SLATLLSTI Cee Dom. 


As a result of this fact the ratios in column 3 of Table 10 
(Indian to B.C. total) are much larger for non-taxable returns than for 
taxable returns. Indians living on reserves represent 1.2% of the poten- 
tial taxpaying population, and they account for nearly this proportion 
(1.088%) of total Salaries and Wages recorded on all non-taxable returns. 
However, the proportion of Total Assessed Income is only .877Z, indicat- 
ing that 91.4% of their (B.C. Indians) Total Assessed Income comes in the 
form of Salaries and Wages compared to 73.7% for all B.C. non-taxable 
returns. Indians apparently earn very little income in the other income 
categories such as: Business Income, Professional Income, Commissions, 
and the various types of Investment and Rentier income. As the last line 
on Table 9 indicates, the aggregate amount of total assessed income (pro- 
portioned by income class) must rise by 13% before all the currently non- 
taxable returns become taxable. By comparison the total assessed income 
of B.C. Indians (currently non-taxable) must rise by 54% before (in the 
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aggregate) B.C. Indians will be subject to income taxes. The table re- 
emphasizes the fact that personal exemptions of Indian taxpayers are 
greater, since the ratio of Indian returns to total returns is .815% but 


the ratio of Indian personal exemptions to total personal exemptions is 
FEES Vor, 


Other Estimates of Indian Income 
ae ee Ptah ne ome: 

In addition to giving us information on the nature and extent of 
the burden of income taxes borne by/B.G., Indians.” our sample gives us 
considerable information on the size distribution of Indian incomes. 

The data are summarized in Table wl 


TABLE 11 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSESSED INCOME REPORTED ON 
ALL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURNS 


B.C. Indians DeGae LOcaL Ratio of 
Income 1966 1965 Indians to 
Class ($) No. yf No. hs BAG. Totar 
Under 1,000 60 Bae? 82,488 ele oh SO, 
1,000-1,499 34 INS Ae?) 39 ,619 545 3.63 
1,500-1,999 Lyd 9.8 48,702 6.68 De Ae] 
2,000-2 ,499 14 Onn: 49,968 6.85 ILS. 
2,500-2 ,999 ink Oe So eoa to29 .88 
3,000-3,999 18 10.4 917355 Leas) oS 
4,000-4 ,999 2. 6.9 927-026 237.0 54 
5 ,000-6 ,999 3 iby) L57770 2a, 63 -08 
7,000-9 ,999 3 Deh 80,617 Tr 06 eS 
10,000 & over i .6 325952 4552 3 
TOTAL 7S 100.0 (29 2OU 100.00 


Sources: The authors' sample survey and the 1967 edition, 
EQEACTON SLALLEtLCS, ps 12 


Over one-third of all returns filed (taxable and non-taxable) by B.C. 
Indians had a total assessed income of less than $1 5000-7 Only J 38Zeor 
the "B.C. total'' returns were in the same bracket. Sixty-four per cent 
of B.C. Indian returns were less than $2,500, compared to 23.4% for the 
B.C. total. Only 4% of B.C. Indian returns recorded an assessed income 
of $5,000 or more while 37.2% of all B.C. returns reported at least 
$5,000 in assessed income. In looking at these data on Indian and non- 
Indian incomes, readers should be aware that assessed income as enumer- 
atedl8 on income tax returns does not include a number of items which 


Leake Taxation Division does not have a definition of income in 
its regulations. It simply enumerates certain money flows as coming 
* ° W 
within the meaning of the term "assessed income. 
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would be included in any comprehensive definition of total income deemed 
to represent the “economic power" of the individual to command resources 
in a market economy. For example, capital gains are not included in 
assessed income. While there are few statistics available in Canada 
about capital gains, since such gains are not subject to tax, the evi- 
dence in the United States is that such gains form an important percent-— 
age of certain taxpayers' total income. However, such gains accrue, to 
a very large extent, to taxpayers in the upper income tax brackets. 


Most real income in kind (including imputed income of owner- 
occupied dwellings) is not included in assessed income. For many 
Indians, however, income in kind may represent a meaningful proportion 
of their total income.19 In general, both the definition of income and 
the definition of the income receiving unit (individual, family, house- 
hold) are matters of serious concern to persons attempting to compare 
the distribution of income of two different groups. We can do no more 
than make the reader aware of the "traps" and exercise caution in draw- 
ing conclusions from data which are not exactly comparable. However, we 
shall provide what data we were able to obtain in the course of our in- 
vestigation. 


The biennial Housing Survey, to which we have referred in Chapter 
4, also provides estimates of family income for Indians living on re- 
serves. Table 12 summarizes the results of the Surveys of 1963, 1965, 
and 1967. 


TABLE 12 


ESTIMATES OF FAMILY INCOME FOR B.C. INDIANS ON RESERVE 
(based upon 1963, 1965, 1967 Housing Surveys) 


Income Under 1,000- 2,001- 3,001- 4,001- Over 
Glass (3S) 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 2,000 5,000 Total 
1963 
Number 1,900 65n LS 669 266 118 re AE. 
yA 32.9% ZO,07 20.34 Whaley 4.624 ip Oys 100% 
1965 
Number 1,860 Le532 VALGa 702 305 149 De ee 
hs 32.6% ZOmbe ee 2Owa7 deers Bie ays 2.07 100% 
1967 
Number 1.715 SWAB L253 897 405 238 ew he, 
A 297,27 23537 21437 1,07 G.97 4.02% 100% 


pource: Housing. Surveys of March 315° 1963, 91965," 1967. LeA. Be, 
Ottawa. 


1 
in the "Hawthorn Report," Professor S. Jamieson used $50 per 
month as his estimate of "home-produced output for each household, for 
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These are estimates of family income, but we were unable to ob- 
tain the definition of family that was used in the Surveys. It seems 
clear, however, that family income is not equivalent to household income 
Since the Survey-in March 1967 covered >s270enouseson B.Ce reserves, 
but the income data records 5,879 families. We have no idea of the 
validity of the Survey data but we present it only as corroboration for 
the other data. In any event, the stability of the percentage distri- 
butions over the six-year period would seem to indicate some degree of 
reliability in the estimates. 


The data does indicate that Indian incomes have been rising, 
but we cannot determine from the Survey results at what rate Indian in- 
comes have been rising. In a period of six years the proportion of 
Indian families living on reserves with incomes of more than $5,000 has 
apparently doubled--but is still abysmally low in comparison to the rest 
Of be.) Even in 196/ over 527 of Indian families have incomes less than 
$2,000. Even if these income classes represent family money incomes 
only and if income in kind is a substantial proportion of money income, 
atleast oné-halft of all B.C. Indian families live in poverty.20 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics provided us with some further 
data on B.C. Indian incomes as tabulated during the 1961 Census. 
Table 13 presents data on family incomes and on the incomes of wage and 
Salary earners (who represent more than 80% of the total number of BG. 
Indians in the labour force) .21 


Again we see that most Indian families are concentrated in the 
low income classes--50% have incomes of less than $2,000, compared to 
i275 Ot ere Bb. Chetamiliess Only in the $3,000-3,999 income class are the 
proportion of Indian and total B.C. families the same. In the middle 
and upper income groups Indians living on reserves are grossly under- 
represented. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ce eee © 3 ae eee 
the months in which its members were engaged in farming, trapping or 
fishing .. See, Vol. i, page 41. 


gO The "poverty line" in recent U.S. studies is drawn at $3,000 
Lorna rami lyeot four. 


tears many Indians (particularly those on reserves) are classi- 
fied as living in "rural" areas but few are living on farms, we chose 
"the % distribution of families by size of income, rural, non-farm and 
urban" for all of ‘B.C. as our standard of comparison. 
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The data on incomes of wage and salary earners can only serve 
reinforce the already overwhelming preponderance of evidence that very 
few B.C. Indians living on reserves have adequate incomes. The averag 
(1961) for wage and Salary earners was only $1,856--hardly sufficient 
Support an individual, let alone a family. Given the larger average 
Size of Indian families, the fact that only one wage earner in twenty- 
five earned (in 1961) more than $5,000 makes it clear that Indians far 
from providing a tax base do not have sufficient income to maintain 


O1 


to 


e 
1 EXO} 


themselves in poverty. Confirmation of this is also given in Table 14. 


TABLE 14 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME OF PERSONS 15 YEARS AND OVER 
B.C. INDIANS 


1961 Census 


Income 
Class (S$) Male Female Total h 
No income 1,605 4,870 6,475 39.84 
Under 1,000 2,528 2,329 4,857 29.88 
1,000-1,499 1,053 323 ieo76 8.47 
1,500-1,999 555 144 669 ae 
2,000-2,499 559 77 636 3.91 
2,500-2,999 499 D 571 Seo 
3,000-3,999 863 38 901 5.54 
4,000-4,999 401 19 420 2.58 
5000-5 ,999 155 6 161 99 
6 ,000-9,999 172 ES 172 1.06 
TOR OUORG yer 10 5 15 09 
TOTAL PERSON 8,400 7,853 16,253 100.00 
AVERAGE $1,946 $769 $1,587 


Source: D.B.S. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


During fiscal 1966-67 the Federal government levied the follow- 
ing taxes on corporation income: 


Corporation Income Tax Sle om 

Old Age Security Tax 149 .5M 
Corporation Income Tax transferred 

to the Provinces o2 OM 

TOTAL $1,874. 7M 

Total Federal Budgetary Revenue $8,376.2M 


In 1967 the Federal government abated its normal rates of corpor- 
ation income tax by 10 percentage points for taxable profits earned in 
the provinces. Five provinces levied a corporation income tax equivalent 
to the Federal abatement. However, Ontario and Quebec levied a 12% tax, 
Manitoba, Newfoundland, and Saskatchewan levied an 11% tax on corporation 
income. 


Under the Federal Income Tax Act the corporation income tax rates 
are 18% on the first $35,000 of taxable income and 47% on that portion 
in excess of $35,000. In addition, corporations are liable for Old Age 
Security tax at 3% on total taxable income. Therefore, the total tax be- 
fore provincial abatement is 21% on the first $35,000 and 50% on the re- 
mainder.1 


With respect to the income of tndtvtduals the Indtan Act seems 
quite clear. Section 86 (1) states in part: ". and no Indian or 
band is subject to taxation in respect of the ownership, occupation, pos-— 
session or use of any property mentioned in paragraph (a) or (b)2 or is 
otherwise subject to taxation of any such property; ... .'' Note that 
itis the “Indian or the: “band” that is “ot ‘subject to taxation: 


| Laem ‘ i 
This is the nominal rate of tax on the taxable income of corpor- 
atLons 10 B.C. 


oe F : 

The property referred to is: '(a) the interest of an Indian or 
a band in reserve or surrendered lands, and (b) the personal property of 
an Indian or band situated on a reserve." 
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Under the Income Tax Act it is the taxable income of the corpor- 
atton that is subject to tax. The corporation or limited company is a 
separate legal entity or person "existing only in the contemplation of 
the law." It has a separate existence apart from its shareholders. In- 
deed, that is the whole purpose of incorporation. 


Therefore, as we read the Income Tax Act and section 86..(L) 2of 
the Indian Act, and on the basis of discussions with the Department of 
National Revenue, we can see no difference in the liability for taxation 
of a corporation owned by Indians and operating on a reserve, and a 
corporation owned by non-Indians carrying on business in the usual way. 
In other words, if Indians choose to undertake economic development of 
their reserves utilizing the form of a limited company, then they lose 
the benefit of exemption from taxation as individuals or as a band. 
Income earned by a corporation wholly owned by Indians is subject to 
taxation the same as any corporation--even if the income is derived 
solely from activities on a reserve. In taxing the income of the cor- 
poration the government does not look beyond the legal entity to the 
nature of the ownership. Corporations have no ethnic or racial char- 
acteristics, 


There are less than a handful of limited companies owned by 
Indians operating in B.C. In view of the apparent provisions of the 
Income Tax Act and the Indtan Act it seems clear that their income 
would be subject to tax in a manner identical to companies owned by 
non-Indians. Therefore, we have not thought it necessary to pursue the 
matter any further. However, two additional comments seem warranted. 
First, even casual observation indicates that there are fewer limited 
companies organized and owned by B.C. Indians than for a comparable 
number of non-Indians. This is no doubt a reflection of the present 
state of economic and social development of B.C. Indians and of their 
relatively low incomes. Second, there appears to be a fairly conven- 
ient "way around" the tax and development dilemma.3 If, under Sections 
80 and 82 of the Indtan Act, Band Councils were to create a local 
government on the reserve such as a municipality, not only would this 
government be able to levy taxes, but it would also be able to act as 
a business "vehicle" for the economic development of the reserve. As 
a municipality this "vehicle" may be exempt from income taxes and would 
have broad powers to facilitate its operations.4 This possibility is 
discussed in more detail in the chapters that follow. 


This will be discussed in greater detail in Chapters 9 and 10. 
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CHAPTER 9 
THE "TAXATION" OF INDIAN RESERVES 


We have placed the word taxation in quotation marks in the title 
of this chapter because it is commonly supposed that the land and im- 
provements on Indian reserves are not subject to taxation by Municipal 
or Provincial governments. More precisely, it is believed that only the 
non-Indian occupiers (lessees) of Indian reserves are subject to the 
property tax as levied by the local authority.1! Indians, it is said, 
pay no real property taxes on Indian reserve land, except those levied 
by the Band Council. 


There are statutory provisions in the Indtan Act to support such 
assertions. Section 83 (a) (i) of the Act enables the Band Council to 
make by-laws for the raising of money by "the assessment and taxation of 
interests in land in the reserve of persons lawfully in possession 
thereof ... ." With implied, but obvious reference to local taxing 


authorities Section 86 (1) states: 


Notwithstanding any Act of the Parliament of Canada or any Act of 
the legislature of a province, but subject .. . to section 82, the 
following property is exempt from taxation, namely, 


a. the interest of an Indian or a band in reserve or surrendered 
lands, and 


b. the personal property of an Indian or band situated on a reserve, 


It is clear in statute, therefore, that Indian occupiers of re- 
serve lands are not subject to real or personal property taxation by the 
local authorities. 


It is also well decided that the non-Indian occupiers (lessees) 
of Indian reserves are subject to real property taxation by the local 


Epeeincl at taxation of lessees of Indian Reserve Lands is author- 
ized» by Section 26 °(3) of .the “Taxation Act."y This, requires that the 
land and improvements be assessed in the name of the occupier and that he 
be taxed as if he were the owner of the land and improvements. 


ZOD 


authorities. The leading cases here according to advice received from 
the Indian Affairs Branch are: City of Montreal vs. City of Quebec 
C1923), A4 Gu 136°) 702 Del. RR. 248; and Phillips and Taylor vs. Sault Ste. 
Marie (1954) 2-32). L.R Si. 


All of this, however, does not mean that Indians cannot, or do 
not, bear an economic burden as a result of the taxes imposed upon the 
non-Indian occupiers (lessees) of Indian reserve lands. It is the main 
point of this Chapter that while Indians do not "pay taxes," in the 
sense of writing a cheque in favour of the local taxing authority, they 
do bear a considerable economic burden as a result of the taxation of 
lessees.2 In addition to presenting an extensive theoretical argument 
to support our contention, we shall also describe the results of a 
special survey of municipalities and unorganized territories we con- 
ducted to determine the amount of the taxes levied on the lessees of 
reserve lands. We will then examine the taxes paid by the lessees with 
reference to the amounts of lease revenue received bye Soc. indians. 
Finally, we will examine the means whereby Indians may receive the maxi- 
mum financial benefit from their reserve lands. 


The Burden of Taxes Paid by Non- 
Indian Lessees of Reserve Lands 


Our argument may be stated most clearly by using an example. 
Suppose a firm wishes to establish a large warehouse in a specific sec- 
tion of a municipality. Let us suppose further that within the boun- 
daries of the municipality there is an Indian reserve. After examining 
various possible locations the firm decides that a suitable location 
would be close to 


Main Street 


Land Owned by ''X" 

Lease rental $3,000 Centre 
Taxes 00 Road 
Net to Owner $1,500 


Indian Reserve 
(available for lease) 


INDIAN RESERVE 


the corner of Main Street and Centre Road. The firm finds that it may 


ah simple analogy here is that while the husband of a non-working 
wife does not in fact "pay" at the supermarket (the wife does), he never- 
theless bears the burden of the food bills. 
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obtain a satisfactory lease from ''X"' at $3,000 per year. Before closing 
the deal the firm finds that a similar amount of land across Centre Road 
is available for lease from the Band Council of the Indian Reserve. 
Since the area and topography of the land is the same and the locations 
are virtually identical, the firm is indifferent as to which to choose. 
Only the matter of the total cost of occupying the land will determine 
which it will choose. The firm realizes that if it occupies the Indian 
Reserve land it must pay taxes to the municipality as tf the firm owned 
the land. Upon enquiring from the Municipal Assessor the firm finds 
that it would have to pay $1,500 per year in taxes if it leased the 
reserve land. If the firm rents from "X" the total cost per year is 
$3,000. "X," as owner, pays the taxes. The firm goes to the Band 
Council and asks what the annual lease rentals will be for the same 
terms and conditions as 'X" has offered. 


Now, the question is, "What is the maximum amount of lease rental 
per year that the Band can charge?" If the Band says ''$3,000, the same 
as 'X' will charge you" the firm would incur a total annual cost of 
$4,500 ($3,000 rent and $1,500 taxes) to occupy the reserve land. The 
total annual cost of occupying "X's" land is $3,000. Therefore, if the 
Band is to lease their land to the firm the most they can charge for 
rental is $1,500 per year. The result ts that the gross rentals of the 
Indian Band are reduced by the amount of the taxes the lessee must pay to 
the muntctpality. By leasing, instead of developing and occupying their 
own land, the Indian Band has incurred an opportuntty cost equal to the 
amount by which their rents are reduced due to the taxation of the lessee. 
(We will return to this point in a moment.) In some cases the Band may 
have to incur substantial expenses for services to prepare the land for 
lease yet must stand by and see the municipal taxing authority reap a tax 
harvest for which it has provided only minimal services. 


If the Band Council were to levy taxes under Section 82 of the 
Indtan Act, it would be able to receive competitive lease rentals plus 
the taxes levied on non-Indian lessees less the cost of providing ser- 
vices to the lessees. The result will be a larger benefit than presently 
obtained by simply leasing the land. 


There is another way of analyzing the question of the burden of 
the property taxes levied on lessees of reserve lands. Suppose that a 
Band Council was considering investing its funds in an apartment project 
after considering several alternative investment prospects. If the 
Band Council was to lease land adjacent to the reserve, it would pay the 
going rental rates the same as any other tenant. The rent the Band 
Council would pay would include two major elements--the amount of taxes 
levied on the owner and the net return to the owner. Suppose these 
amounts are $4,000 and $6,000 respectively--for a total annual cost of 
$10,000. If, however, the Band Council locates the apartment project on 
reserve lands (which are assumed to be equally satisfactory for the pur- 
poses), the total annual "cost" for renting the land is an "opportunity 
cost'' equal to amount of lease revenue foregone from non-Indian lessees. 


Opportunity cost is defined to be the benefits of utilizing an 
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However, the benefit of locating the project on the reserve lands is 
$10,000 ($6,000 in opportunity costs (assumed) and $4,000 in taxes not 
paid). The opportunities cost of locating on the reserve (ceteris 
partbus) is exactly equivalent to what the Band Council would receive by 
leasing the land (where the apartment site would be located) to a non- 
Indian lessee. 


What conclusions may we draw from our two examples? 


1) Because they are presently unable to effectively develop their 
reserves themselves (due to lack of funds and a convenient busi- 
ness "vehicle"), most bands must lease their reserve lands to 
non-Indians. The non-Indians then undertake development and pay 
taxes as occupiers of Indian land. The effect of leasing to non- 
Indians instead of having the Band exploit the economic poten- 
tial of the reserve is to forego an important benefit--non- 
taxation provision under Section 86. This benefit foregone is 
in the form of reduced lease rentals. We must remember that in 
our example of the apartment project, the benefit of non- 
taxation of Indian lands is $4,000 (less cost of services pro- 
vided) not the total amount of $10,000 which does not have to be 
paid out if the project is located on the reserve. In making a 
decision whether to locate the investment project on or off the 
reserve, the Band must determine if the net return on the pro- 
ject off the reserve is at least as great as the rentals that 
can be earned from a non-Indian lessee of a similar amount of 
Indian land on the reserve that would be taken up if the Band 
located its project on the reserve. 


2) The concept of "the burden" of the property tax borne by Indians 
' as a result of leasing their lands to non-Indians4 is not that 

which is usually meant when most people speak of the burden of a 
tax. The usual concept of burden implies an outflow of an indi- 
vidual's resources as a result of the imposition of a tax. The 
burden on Indians of the property taxes levied on lessees is in 
the nature of opportunity income foregone.” In our apartment 
example the apparent benefit of locating on the reserve instead 
of on a similar site adjacent to the reserve is $10,000--the 
amount of the annual lease payments to the non-Indian land owner. 


asset in its next "best'' employment--i.e., if the owner of a piece of 
land has received an offer to rent it at $3,000 p.a. but he chooses to 
keep the land idle, his opportunity cost of doing so is $3,000 per year-- 
exactly what it would earn in its next "best" employment. 


meted of developing it themselves or creating their own taxing 
authority to tax lessees. 


hee that where the market for land is competitive, the lessee 
is in exactly the same position whether he leases from the Band or from a 
non-Indian land owner. 
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However, to correctly calculate the net benefit of locating on 
the reserve we must deduct from the $10,000 the amount which 
would be received if the proposed reserve site was leased to non- 
Indians. If the two sites (on and off the reserve) are equiva- 
lent, the amount to be deducted in our example will be $6,000. 
Therefore, the net benefit of non-taxation is $4,000 which shows 
up in the summary Revenue and Expense Statement of the two pro- 
jects: 


BAND APARTMENT PROJECT 


If Located If Located 
Off Reserve On Reserve 
TOTAL REVENUES 
EXPENSES $30,000 $30,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses 10,000 10,000 
(including interest on 
mortgage) . 
Rent 10 ,000* 6,000 
NET INCOME $10,000 $14,000 
NET CASH FLOW 10,000 20,000 


* 
Includes $4,000 in taxes paid by owner. 
° 
Imputed rent, a book entry only, not a cash expense. 
Based on opportunity rentals of site to non-Indians foregone. 


From this abbreviated statement we can see that (in this example, 
at least) to go ahead with the project off the reserve would 
entail a loss to the Band of $4,000 in net income and a $10,000 
loss in cash flow. 


Before we can estimate the burden of the property tax borne by 
Indians, in the form of net benefits foregone, we must present some 
additional information. 


Survey of Property Taxes Levied on 
Lessees of Indian Lands by Municipal- 
ities and the Provincial Government 


During August and September 1967 we undertook a mail survey of 
just over 80 cities, districts, towns and villages in B.C., within which, 
or adjacent to, we thought Indian reserves would be located. We asked 
the municipal assessor to provide us with some detailed information on 
the taxes levied on the lessees of Indian reserve lands. 


Following a second request sent to a few municipalities, we re- 
ceived replies from all of the municipalities from whom we requested in- 
formation. Because our survey was "over inclusive" about one-third of 
the municipalities reported that their boundaries did not incorporate an 
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Indian reserve or were not adjacent to a reserve. A number of replies 
were received from municipalities describing certain financial arrange- 
ments for the provision of services to nearby reserves. We received 24 
replies which indicated that the municipality levied taxes upon non- 
Indian lessees. A summary of the data relating to these lessees is 
given in Table 1. 


In addition to determining the amount of the taxes paid by les- 
sees in all incorporated areas, we also obtained a complete analysis of 
the taxes levied by the Provincial government in unincorporated or un- 
organized territories. The results of this massive data collection job 
are summarized in Table 2. 


Table 2 indicates that the Province received $306,000 in taxes 
from lessees in 1967. To show how the amount of tax collections have 
risen, we provide a similar table for 1964. Table 2(a) indicates that 
in 1964 only $184,000 was collected from the lessees of Indian reserve 
lands by the B.C. government. 


Table 3 records the amount of revenue received in 1966 and 1967 
from the lessees of Indian reserve lands. The revenue amounted to 
$859,000 in 1966 and $850,000 in 1967. As we can see, the lease revenue 
by Agency is very unevenly distributed. From discussions with land-use 
personnel of the Branch and from David Squarey 's® analysis of seven 
important reserves it seems clear that only part of the realizable poten- 
tial in terms of lease revenues is currently being realized. 


Table 4 provides an analysis of 1967 lease revenues for a number 
of selected Bands for the Kamloops, Fraser, Kootenay-Okanagan and Cowi- 
chan Agencies. Even a cursory glance will tell the reader that the 
distribution of lease revenues is more uneven among Bands than among 
agencies. One Band alone (Squamish) receives one-quarter of the total 
B.C. revenues. Other recipients of large amounts of revenue from leases 
include the following Bands: Adams Lake, Kamloops, Little Shuswap, 
Cowichan, Shammon, Semiahmoo, Okanagan, Penticton, and West Bank. All 
of these individual Bands received more than all the Bands in the follow- 
ing Agencies in 1967: Babine, Bella Coola, Burns Lake, Fort St. John, 
Lytton, Nicola, North Coast, Stuart Lake, Terrace, West Coast and 
Williams Lake. For the most part then, lease revenues are concentrated 
in the Lower Mainland, southern Vancouver Island, Kamloops and Okanagan 
areas. Seven Bands in these areas together received over 60% of the 
total amount of lease revenues received by all Indian Bands in B.C. 


othe result of Mr. Squarey's assessments, commissioned by the 
authors under our terms of reference to examine the potential tax yields 
of Indian lands, is given in the next chapter. 
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# of 

Roll 
Indian Reserve Folios 
Alberni 13 
Comox 67 
Cowichan 15 
Cranbrook 18 
Gulf Islands 2 
Kamloops 533) 
Kettle River 95 
Lillooet 40 
Nanaimo 17 
Nelson-Slocan 9 
New Westminster 56 
Omineca 23 
Peace River 3 
Prince George 62 
Prince Rupert 20 
Princeton 7 
Quesnel il 
Vancouver 208 
Vernon 79 
Victoria 14 
TOTALS 1,273 


TAXATION OF LESSEES OF INDIAN RESERVE LANDS SEPT. 1967 
BY THE PROVINCE OF B.C. 


1967 Assessed Value ($) 


1,914,225 


Improve- 
ments 


508,534 
142,170 
640 
35,650 
3,790 
750,010 
415,589 
4,535,040 
2,860 
61,780 
14,360 
15,650 
146 , 309 
4,130 
24,138 
355,365 
108, 269 
116,647 


7,240,931 


Source: Province of B.C. Department of Finance. 


Alberni 

Atlin 

Comox 

Cowichan 

Cranbrook 

Gulf Islands 

Kamloops 

Kettle River 

Lillooet 

Nanaimo 

Nelson-Slocan 

New Westminster (Main) 
Village of Hope 

Omineca (Main) 
Village of Burns Lake 

Hazelton 

Peace River 

Prince George 

Prince Rupert 

Princeton 

Quesnel Forks (Main) 
Village of Williams Lake 

Vancouver 

Vernon 

Victoria 


TOTALS 


TABLE 2 


Machinery and 
other movable 
property (L&T) 


508,534 
167,342 
640 
102,012 
3,790 
992,313 
429 ,269 
9,700,220 
2,860 
70,850 
18,071 
15,650 
226 , 368 
4,130 
24,138 
360,535 
247,037 
378,302 


13,252,061 


TABLE 2(a) 


Amount of Taxes Levied in 1967 ($) 


1964 REAL PROPERTY TAX LEVIES - OCCUPIERS OF INDIAN RESERVE LANDS IN RURAL AREAS 
AND VILLAGE MUNICIPALITIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Number of 
Occupiers 


Assessed 


Land 
$ 


8,325 
43,905 
15,090 
26,394 

440 

456,705 

106,925 
84,635 
16,980 

146,855 
46,585 

350 
6,065 
6,970 
1,420 
6,970 
9,840 
2,175 
4,710 

27,095 

350 

164,150 

136,030 
28,065 


1,347,029 


Source: Province of B.C. Department of Finance. 
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Improvements 


$ 
380,909 


236,176 
640 
79,552 
3,680 
650,857 
374,264 
9,405,848 
2,860 
62,980 
1,400 
54,400 
22,882 
47,379 
62,599 
4,185 
24,353 
1,870 
279,870 
34,080 
300,044 


12,030,828 


Poel 


General Improvement Total 

Purpose School District Taxes 
3,969.02 10,478.19 ASR EIS 15,782.74 
1,656.61 5,780.39 37.20 7,474.20 
65.95 318.49 Dall 386.55 
424.61 3,723.36 368.19 4,516.16 
32.83 84.80 1.41 119.04 
12,890.25 Cy Oe cee Plays 67,615.06 
2,832.49 15,196.16 210.28 18,238.93 
361.19 118,459.65 54.43 118,875.27 
175.20 by eyea ib} 27.28 797.63 
743.03 5,743.98 287.35 6,774.36 
1,000.13 3,700.32 108.31 4,808.76 
344.47 1,136.09 6.84 1,487.40 
1.00 19.98 - 20.98 
628.10 2,210.17 83.06 2592S 
1,249.93 5,965.46 450.37 7,665.76 
78.84 609.13 4.97 692.94 
273.36 1,028.32 83.50 1,385.18 
4,948.42 15,176.18 2,364.58 22,489.18 
1,820.96 11,375.49 712.5) 13.908.96 
1,114.40 8,619.04 214.49 ede ds} 
34,610.79 262,193.49 9,104.08 305,908. 36 

1:9 64 Tea Lie vi i e's desis 

General School Improvements Total 

$ $ $ $ 

2,900.46 7,323.50 - 10,223.96 
2,089.83 4,969.76 357.81 7,417.40 
94.98 384.29 -56 479.83 
466.78 2,408.89 128.91 3,004.58 
32.00 68.42 2.02 102.44 
6,738.12 23,794.22 2,084.88 32) Guizee2 
25310259 9,307.62 5.41 11,623.62 
276.32 79,976.33 22.47 80,275.12 
139.33 387.07 23.81 550.21 
734.28 4,451.49 179.41 5); 300% 18 
710.40 2,149.11 81.58 2,941.09 
4.25 6.48 aisyl 11.24 
60.94 203.79 - 264.73 
87.90 US2. 52 - 240.41 
172.22 360.11 - Byam S}s\ 
34.85 127.30 8.43 170.58 
243.78 1,438.25 19.56 1,701.59 
490.25 1,224.53 158.40 1,873.18 
24.60 211.81 = 236.41 
358.13 isa tsp bene) 181.72 1,690.95 
52.59 43.80 7.01 103.40 
3,689.01 8,329.43 971.82 12,990.26 
1,054.83 3,466.47 201.93 4,723.23 
875.47 5,066.28 19.81 5,961.56 
23,641.91 157,002.56 4,456.05 185,100.52 
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TABLE 4 


LEASE REVENUES FOR SELECTED BANDS - 1967 


Agency Band Revenue 

FRASER Squamish $237,902 
Musqueam T240774 
Semiahmoo 20,000 (est.) 
Sechelt AT UO 
Sliammon 

COWICHAN Cowichan oF 405565 
Nanaimo 8,450 
Esquimalt 6,626 
Songhees DO25 
Penelakut 4,589 

KAMLOOPS Kamloops S: 42-463 
Little Shuswap BBe IES 
Adams Lake 235392 
Neskainlith ct hs a 
Deadman's Creek Belg 

KOOTENAY -OKANAGAN Penticton ll? 82 SB 138 
Okanagan I.R. 14,601 
Tsinstikeptum I.R. T5090 
Lower Kootenay I.R. 3,239 
Ste Maryis-1-R, 53073 
Osoyoos I.R. 4,497 


pource: IT.A.B., Vancouver. 


We are now ready to use the data presented in the previous four 
tables in conjunction with the theoretical analysis at the beginning of 
the Chapter. In our theoretical discussion we were (in effect) assert- 
ing the following: ''The potential lease revenues received from the 
lessees of reserve lands are reduced by the amount of the taxes the les- 
see must pay."' In other words, if Indians developed their own lands 
the gross benefit they would reap would be the sum of: 


a) lease revenues currently received, and 


b) the taxes now paid by non-Indian lessees to the local taxing 
authority. / 


ce addition as developers Indian Bands would receive any profits 
(or losses) accruing to them as developers per se. We have neglected 
this in order to keep the argument centred on the taxation aspect. 
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The net benefit Indians would receive would be equal to the 
amount of the taxes now currently going to the local taxing authorities.8 
In 1967 the total amount of taxes collected from lessees of Indian lands 
by all municipalities and the Province was $941,219 (see Tables 1 and 2 
above). 


We conclude this part of the discussion by returning to the first 
page of this Chapter. We suggest that while Indians do not "pay" taxes 
they do bear an economic burden as a result of the taxation of lessees by 
external authorities? and their inability to act as owner/developers of 
their own lands. While they received $850,000 in lease revenues in 1967, 
the gross benefits to Indians of being owner/developers or acting as a 
taxing authority would have been approximately 1.8M in 1967. An estimate 
of the net burden can be made. It is $940 ,00010 minus the cost of pro- 
viding services to the lessees.1ll Therefore, it is not correct to say 
that Indians do not bear a burden imposed because of the existence of a 
property tax. 


aaa run into a subtle point here. If Indians acted as developer/ 
owners on reserve, but did not set up a taxing jurisdiction of their own 
under Section 82, would they be, not only tax exempt but also able to 
receive services from the surrounding taxing authority? It is an inter- 
esting point. If, instead of acting as developer/owners, the Band 
Council set up a taxing authority and continued to lease to non-Indians, 
the Band would obtain a net benefit consisting of a tax yield from the 
lessees minus the cost of services to the lessees. In view of the commer- 
cial nature of most reserve leases, and the results of our survey (see 
the final column of Table 1), the net benefit should be a large propor- 
tion of the taxes levied. 


ae opposed to the Band Council levying comparable taxes on les- 
sees and providing the services. 

AP THe amount of taxes levied by Municipalities and the Province 
on non-Indian lessees. 


are a description and analysis of at least one situation in 
which the Band has provided many of the services to lessees while being 
unable to obtain any portion of the tax revenues we present excerpts of 
the Final Submtsston to: The City of Vancouver From: The Musqueam 
People, a brief requesting the City to enter a tax and service sharing 
agreement for the Musqueam Reserve within the city limits. We quote at 
length from that brief: 


Economic Position of the Musqueam Band (p. 5) 
It is helpful to look at the Musqueam Reserve, area by area, and 


see the revenues enjoyed by the City compared wtth the mintmal ser- 

vices provided, and then contrast this with the heavy burden of ser- 

vices supplied at Band expense. 

a) Shaughnessy Golf Club--operates at little or no cost to the city. 
Its roads connect with the Provincial highway and all of its 
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We now proceed to the second major part of this Chapter--a dis- 
cussion of the means by which Indians may obtain the maxtmum economic 
benefit from the utilization of their reserve lands. We will address 
ourselves to a number of important questions in turn. How could Indians 
actually realize the benefits implied by the non-taxation provisions of 
Section 86 of the Indtan Act? 


1. As we have seen by developing the reserves themselves Indians 
will receive the full benefit of the non-taxation provision. 


a ee 8 eee 


services have been installed and paid for by Golf Club funds. 

Since 1961 alone the City has recouped $160,000 property taxes. 
b) Musqueam Recreation Golf Course--also operates at little or no 

cost to the City. It has provided its own water and sewer ser- 

vices. The City has recovered over $12,000 in taxes since 1964. 

As the Course further develops, the City's revenues will increase 

COO, 

c) (p. 6) Market Gardeners--The City has collected about $9,000 
from five families over a period of nine years. The City pro- 
vides schooling, and welfare for a couple of families, but, in 
the absence of the City providing services for these people, 
the Band itself has paid over $30,000 for a water system and has 
spent additional moneys to build and maintain their roads. 

d) Eddie's Nurseries--Apart from City water services, the Nurseries 
operate at no cost to Vancouver although it has received tax 
returns of some $8,000 since 1959. 

e) The 38-acre home subdivision along South West Marine Drive--the 
City's contribution was to install rough roads, sewers and water 
supply and at an approximate net cost to the City of $150,000. 

Federal Government winter works contributed about another 
$100,000 and the developer's share of capital costs amount to 
$150,000. This area enjoys fine services, but still at rela- 
tively little cost to the City. The high assessments to date 
have produced about $85,000 of taxes to the City, and as soon as 
the subdivision is completed, the estimated annual tax return 
will be about $120,000. 

f) The Musqueam Indian People themselves have received little or no 
services from the City of Vancouver. The City claims that it 
subsidizes education of Indian school children, however, it should 
be remembered that the Federal Government contributes for schools 
to the extent of $250 per child and when the larger number of 
children per Indian family is recognized--an average of 5 to 6 
children in school--it is seen that the average domestic contri- 
bution of Indian people toward education is far above that of 
the average of non-Indian persons! 

For such fundamental services, as fire protection and garbage 
collection, the Band has contracted for such with the appropriate 
City departments at extra cost to the Band. Moreover, the Band has 
provided all the other services out of its own funds to Reserve 
people, for example roads, sewers, lighting, welfare, housing and 
water rates. As Reserve development increases, the city can expect 
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2— .if° CL) -tseimpracticable because, of lack of capitaivor api lity, 
the Band could create its own taxing jurisdiction under Section 
82 of the Indtan Act and collect the taxes levied on lessees now 
collected by the municipal or provincial government and provide 
the services to the lessees now supplied by the present taxing 
authorities. Since most of the developments on leased lands are 
of a commercial nature, and many of the services are on a fee 
basis, the result would be a substantial net benefit to the Band. 


3. The Band could enter into a tax sharing agreement with the cur- 
rent tax-levying body whereby some or all of the tax revenues 
over and above the costs of services provided to lessees are re- 
turned to the Band. We are indebted to an official of the 
Indian Affairs Branch for the following quotation and comment: 


Effective April 1, 1967, the following amendment was added 
to the Rural Municipality Act 1967 of Saskatchewan: 


s. 357A Where taxes are paid to a Municipality for Munici- 
pal purposes by an occupant of land held by or in 
trust for the use of a tribe of Indians, the Muni- 
cipality shall forthwith pay 50% of the taxes to 
that tribe of Indians in care of the Superintendent 
of the Indian Agency having jurisdiction over the 
Indian Reserve in respect of which such taxes are 
paid. 


This then is one possible solution for British Columbia. 
The «advantage of sucha sprovision in) the, 5.G. Municipal Act 
would be that it could take much of the conflict out of the 
local situation between Band and Municipality. 


4, Another (but less satisfactory) possibility is to have the Fed- 
eral government pay a subsidy in the amount of the net income 
foregone (because of the loss of benefit of non-taxability) when 
Indian Bands lease instead of develop their lands. 


We shall discuss each of these possibilities in turn. 


annual tax rewards of over $3,000,000 by the 1970's notwithstanding 
its capital contribution has been relatively small, as has been 
stated before--approximately $150,000 for one subdivision only and 
its servicing cost has been very reasonable--on undepreciated area, 
polrT courses, ¢and so forth) (p.y7) 


Musqueam Provided Tax Base for the City (p. 7) 
The Band has, therefore, not only borne the burden of capital ex- 


penditures on the Reserve and paid for servicing, but has also 
created a very handsome tax source for the City, yet has not had any 
fair share: of it! 


Ze] 


As developer/owners the Band Council would earn profits (or 
losses) of the developers; the rent for the land would only be a "book 
entry" imputed on the basis of the Opportunity cost of leasing to non- 
Indians. In addition, neither the land nor the improvements would be 
taxable by any external taxing authority.12 In any capital intensive 
development the benefits of non-taxation would be substantial. “The? re— 
sult would be a much higher rate of return on Indian as opposed to non- 
Indian investment in real estate developments. This would achieve the 
full benefit of Section 86 of the Indtan Act. 


Development of real estate requires at least three important 
elements: 


a) an organizational PNeNLeC Lene tee <a corporation, trust, partner- 
Ship, eeteus, 

b) large amounts of capital, and 

c) managerial skill. 


As we shall see in the next Chapter, the most common organiza- 
tional device, incorporation, enables lenders to obtain the necessary 
security for their loans, i.e., through the corporation a lender is able 
to avoid the provisions of Section 88 (1) of the Indiqn Act.13 However, 
incorporation apparently has the effect of making the corporation (as 
Opposed to the owners) subject to the provisions of Section 4 of the 
B.C. Taxatton Act, which states: 


Property and persons subject to taxation--(1) To the extent and in 
the manner provided in this Act, and for the raising of a revenue 
for Provincial purposes. 

a. .all property with the province and all output of every person 
resident in the province, and the property within the Province 
and the output produced within the Province of persons not resi- 
dent in the Province is liable to taxation; and 

b. every person shall be assessed and taxed on his property and 
output, and on the property and output held, controlled, or pro- 
duced by him in a representative capacity; and 

c. every occupier of Crown land shall be assessed and taxed on the 
land and the improvements thereon held by him as an occupier. 


"Person and taxpayer" are defined by the Act to include persons male 
and persons female, and all partnerships, syndicates, associations, 
corporations, agents, and trustees; 

"Property" includes land, mine, mineral, mineral claims, and improve- 
ments, as defined in this section. 


ain addition, under Section 86 of the Indian Act, no income tax 
would be eligible on profits earned as developers, or on income earned by 
Indians employed on the development project. 


1388(1) states: "Subject to this Act, the real and personal pro- 
perty of an Indian or a band situated on a reserve is not subject to 


wales, 


It would seem that the corporate enttty as such is subject to 
the tax and not the owners, whose ethnic or racial characteristics are 
irrelevant. Currently, proceedings are being taken to collect taxes 
levied upon Sportman Holdings Ltd., a company owned by Indians. The 
company's property is located on Indian Reserve #4C of the Cook's Ferry 
Band near Spences Bridge. Recently the Province obtained an order at- 
taching the bank account of the company, but only $1 was found in the 
account. Our discussions with tax officials indicate that they would 
like to see the case presented to the appropriate Court and obtain a 
Declaratory Judgment so that both the Province and the Indians know what 
their respective positions are. The Federal government has in the past 
been prepared to defray any costs of defending such an action in the 
interests of determining a point of law. As we write this (August 1968) 
the Indians concerned have expressed no intention to take the case to 
Court and ask for a Declaratory Judgment. They claim the Province has 
no authority to tax the company. As we read the law (but we are not 
lawyers), it seems clear that corporations holding land and improvements 
on Indian reserves, whether they are owned by Indians or not, are tax- 
able, the same as any lessee of reserve lands. This appears logical 
since a corporation is an artificial person, "which exists only in the 
contemplation of the law,'' and presumably has no ethnicity. In view of 
this situation, we explore in the next Chapter, the possibility of 
another form of business organization which will provide adequate secur- 
ity for non-Indian creditors and receive the benefits of Section 86 of 
the Indian Act. 


The supply of sufficient capital is intimately bound up in the 
solution of the question of the appropriate business "vehicle." If 
Indians can establish a form of business organization which will enable 
them to provide the same degree of security that lenders may obtain else- 
where and still retain their tax exempt status, then there is no reason 
why a portion of the higher rates of return on Band Council investments 
in real estate developments on the reserve cannot be used to attract suf- 
ficient debt capital. While most Bands do not have large amounts of 
liquid capital they can contribute to development projects, they do 
possess the crucial asset for any real estate development--Zand. In con- 
tributing the land Indians could retain ownership control and attract 
sufficient debt capital for construction purposes. 


We come now to the necessary element of managerial skill. Cur- 
rently, with some notable exceptions, we believe most Band Councils lack 
both the experience and professional training to undertake the manage- 
ment of large scale developments. However, Indians do possess one 
important management attribute--the ability to hire trained, professional 
Management staff to conceive, direct and administer development projects. 
In the beginning Indians would make the important value judgments on de- 
velopment questions. As they received training (working on their own 
projects), they would become capable of giving both professional counsel 


charge, pledge, mortgage, attachment, levy, seizure, distress or execu- 
tion in favour or at the instance of any person other than an Indian." 
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and making normative decisions. Presently, Indians need substantially 
more independent professional advice from a wide range of skilled prac- 
titioners. We give an example in the next Chapter which illustrates 
this need. Even before value judgments can be made, opportunities must 
be defined and possible courses of action analyzed. This is the job of 
the imaginative professional working in close consultation with inter- 
ested Indian people. 


We will deal with the second and third possibilities together. 
They are the setting up of a reserve-taxing authority to levy taxes 
upon non-Indian lessees,14 and the possibility of entering into revenue- 
sharing agreementsl5 with the present municipal or Provincial taxing 
body. Most of the discussion that follows is taken from a working 
paper prepared by an official of the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Even a cursory review of Sections 80 and 82 of the Indian Act 
would leave the reader convinced that Band Councils have virtually all 
of the powers of a local municipality. After reviewing the history of 
the Cowichan Band--City of Duncan; and Musqueam Band--City of Vancouver 
discussions in the past few years the paper states: 


(i) It is argued that in statute the Bands have similar access to 
powers and authority as municipalities. When the Municipal 
Act, Vancouver Charter and Indian Act are compared it can be 
seen that Indian Band Councils can be delegated most of the 
major powers of their non-Indian counterparts; these include 
the ability to undertake long term capital debt, license busi- 
nesses, carry out public works, building inspection, control 
of street traffic, health and cemeteries, policing and zoning, 
_and provide for parks. Finally Bands like municipalities may 
assess and raise property taxes. At Musqueam and at Cowichan 
we find outselves in a situation of jurisdictional overlap, 
and municipalities with their provincial authority, and the 
Bands with their federal powers over a common area of land. 


(pio) 


In section (ii) is indicated the case law by which municipal- 
ities have the right to tax non-Indian lessees of reserve lands. But it 
is pointed out that: 


(ii) . . . these decisions are not entirely satisfactory since they 
do not answer the argument that the Band has a competing (and 
superior) claim to the property tax source under federal 
authority. 


The working paper goes on to state: 
14 ; ‘ 
And provide services. 


ee ahese agreements could involve both tax and service sharing. 
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K. Lysyk in a Survey of the Contemporary Indtan of Canada (Ottawa 
1966) spoints-out thats. 91-24 of -the BsN.A. act ‘refers to 
"Indians and lands reserved for the Indians,'' and notes that some 
judgments have approached the matter of provincial competence as 
if the reading was "Indians on lands reserved for the Indians" 
(p. 227). (A recent case Regina v. Supertor Concrete Products 
Ltds,6b<Cs County Court VL9/6> atlustrates- tits ports). abuGewe 
are dealing with the problem of competence over lands. Then 
Lysyk notes that our initial test of competence of provincial law 
is to see whether the legislation has a "provincial aspect so as 
to provide constitutional support for application of the law to 
Indians and presumably land reserved for Indians if the field is 
clear" (p. 224). He continues: "The second problem is whether 
there is federal legislation occupying the field; for such fed- 
eral legislation will, to the extent it conflicts with a provin- 
cial enactment, render the latter inoperative" (p. 224). 


Lysyk then notes the so-called "territorial theory" (p. 226-7) 
(p. 5) derived from the case of Rex v. Rodgers 1923 s. S.W.R. 
353. The view expressed by the judge here amounts to a theory 
which "would entirely exclude provincial laws from the reserve. 
If pursued, this approach would logically require exempting non- 
Indians, as well as Indians, from provincial laws so long as the 
person in question was within the privileged confines of the 
reserve at the material time" (p. 227). But, as Lysyk points 

out there are other cases which support provincial legislation 
affecting such non-Indians, so that the "territorial theory" re- 
quires qualification. Cowichans and Musqueams agree then that 
reserve territory is not a clear field of federal competence, 

but where non-Indians are involved a jvint one with the provinces 
--on the other hand they argue that provincial-municipal legisla- 
tion is tntra vtres only as long as federal statute and Band by- 
laws refrain from entering the field, but, where they do the 
"paramountcy doctrine" takes effect.* 


(iii) But there are other reasons which give support to the position 
of the Musqueams and Cowichans; reasons rooted in the historical 
development of the fabric of the Canadian constitution. 


Certain noted writers have emphasized the importance of local 
government in the development of Anglo-Saxon constitutions. 

W. J. M. MacKenzie has said "in some sense or other, local self- 
government is now part of the English constitution, the English 
notion of what government ought to be" (Theortes of Local Govern- 
ment London, 1961 p. 5). John Bebout has described what he calls 


Gia quotes the classic statement of the paramountcy doctrine 
as follows: ''There can be a domain in which provincial and dominion leg- 
islation may overlap, in which case neither legislation will be ultra 
vires if the field is clear, but if the field is not clear and the two 
legislations meet the dominion legislation must prevail" (p. 224). 


The 
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"an ancient partnership" in Anglo-Saxon systems of government between 
senior governments and local governments, which has its roots in the 
common law and in Magna Carta (An Ancient Partnershtp, Local Govern- 
ment, Magna Carta, and the Nattonal Interest, University of Virginia, 
1966) George Mooney has said "Municipal governments are the founda- 
tion upon which the whole scheme of federated Canadian democracy is 
DULELCT. y.) 0). Unless! this foundation is well secured and well main- 
tained, the superstructure is resting on tenuous and precarious foot- 
ings" (quoted by Bebout, op. cit., p. 42). 


The argument then is that if by the Indian Act of 1952 the federal 
government has enabled the creation of local governments with revenue 
raising and regulating powers, such local authorities, where they 
develop, have a strength which derives from their position in the 
constitution, a strength which precludes any arbitrary reduction in 
their powers rendering them impotent. But the effect is indeed im- 
potence if the provinces have the authority to tax non-Indian lessees 
regardless of any other circumstances. (p. 6) 


For the circumstances may be that Indian local governments take on 
the responsibilities of servicing a territory only to have the sup- 
porting tax resources vanish as non-Indians lease the serviced land. 


In the case of Musqueam and Cowichan, the Bands have taken on local 
government responsibilities which require tax support. Roads have 
been constructed, fire protection provided, garbage collected and a 
host of other services. These Bands must rely on the income from 
lease and sale of property, and from Band funds to avoid the situa- 
tion of double taxation through the levy of a property tax. But 
municipal governments could not operate under similar conditions, it 
would effectively frustrate local government, since capital income 
relates to market values, whereas tax income relates to the value 
put on public services. 


In summary then the Cowichans and Musqueams are saying to the muni- 
cipalities; "we recognize your authority to tax and regulate non- 
Indian lessees of Indian land, but we claim also to have these 
powers, and furthermore we feel our position in law and in the con- 
stitution to take precedence to yours. But instead of allowing a 
situation of dual and conflicting jurisdictions to impede political 
and economic development let us settle upon a rational sharing of 
revenues and responsibilities." (p. 7) 


working paper goes on to answer a very important argument: 


Corporation Counsel for the City of Vancouver, Russell Baker has 
stated that the City's taxing powers are only effective over "sur- 
rendered" land. He has said: "where lands have been surrendered, 

: . the Band, it is submitted, forfeit their right to raise money 
by taxation and licensing." (Submission of City of Vancouver to 
Chairman and Members of the Private Bills Committee, Province of 
BratienscColumpiiaa. ViLCLOTIA, abe Gum ie oe) 
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There are several problems with the above approach. First, it is in- 
consistent with City policy which has been to tax and control non- 
Indian lessees whether or not the land they lease is surrendered. 

The other question concerns the meaning of the "surrender" itself. 


Under the Indian Act lands may be leased without surrender as in s. 
58 (3) or leased or sold with surrender under s. 53. Surrender seems 
to be a procedure whereby the Band gives up its usufructuary interest 
in the land to the Crown in order that it may be leased or sold un- 
encumbered by such. The revenue from such lease or sale, is of 
course deposited to the Band's trust account. But the city's point 
is that surrender means that the land in question is no longer 
"reserve" land within the meaning of the Indtan Act, and federal and 
thus band political control ceases forthwith. 


The trouble with the above of course is that it ignores one of the 
fundamental characteristics of a political body, whether it be Indian 
local government, municipal government, or provincial or federal 
government, which is, that all governments have two distinct kinds 

of control over land. Like any natural or incorporated body they 
enjoy rights of ownership, private controls to use and to sell. 
Secondly, governments have rights of regulation and taxation. Indeed, 
it is the separation of these rights which distinguishes government 
from a private organization. Governments may sell their ownership 
rights while retaining regulating and taxing controls. So fundamental 
is this separation to local governments that it is clear that their 
existence depends upon it. (p. 7) 


The Bands argue therefore that the sale or lease of ownership control 
by a Band local government, does not affect political control over _ 
such land, unless there has been some express renunciation of polit- 
ical powers. A renunciation such as would occur say if one munici- 
pality sold bordering land to another municipality and followed up 
with appropriate changes in Letters Patent of each corporation to 
demark new jurisdictional boundaries. 


Without such an explicit change in political jurisdiction it is hard 
to see how local governments could function. If political control 
flowed with ownership, jurisdiction would be so fragmented geograph- 
ically as to make local government impossible. Yet it is assumed by 
some that Indian local government can operate under these conditions. 
Obviously the very essence of local government is something to do 
with the interdependence of people in a common neighbourhood. If 
some people are free from the control of health, sanitation or traf- 
fic by-laws, or are not required to contribute to the support of 
local government it is difficult to see how a local government could 
be other than impotent. To say that this states the position of 
Indian Bands is tpso facto to reduce the federal government's control 
(through Band Councils) over the use of Reserve land to an extent 
not supported by statute or the courts. (p. 8) 


As Tables 2 and 2(a) indicate, the Provincial government collects 
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about one-third of the taxes levied (in 1967) on the lessees of Indian 
lands. In any negotiations regarding tax sharing, the Provincial govern- 
ment will be important in its own right, as a collector of taxes, and as 
a possible legislator of regulations to be followed by municipalities. 

An amendment to the Municipal Act similar to the one that became effec- 
tive April 1, 1967 in Saskatchewanl6 would bypass the problem of bargain- 
ing with each municipality,1l/ but some flexibility would be lost! 


There have been a number of representations made to the Province 
by Indian Bands on the idea of tax sharing and providing more services 
to lessees of reserve land. One band in its brief rested its case on 
the principle "that when interests in Indian lands are taxed to produce 
revenues for a government, then those lands and their occupiers should, 
in justice and equity, receive the benefits of expenditures by that 
government on services to those lands.'' The arguments advanced by pro- 
vincial authorities were put in this way: 


The brief is based on the premise that, because the lessees of 
Indian Reserve Lands pay property taxes, the Provincial Government 
should provide services such as roads and certain public utilities 
to the lessees. However, it is not the policy, nor the practice, of 
the Government to participate in such services on private lands. 
Industrial developers of private land have to provide all the nec- 
essary services, roads, water and sewers, to the land. In this 
case, the responsibility lies with the band of Indians whose proper- 
ties are occupied by the leaseholders. 


Occupiers of other Provincial or Federal Crown lands are assessed 
and taxed in exactly the same manner as are occupiers of Indian re- 
serve lands, and are treated no more nor less favourably when it 
comes to the availability of roads and other services. 


No commitment is made by the Province for the provision of any 
specified services to property. However, all of the services 
available to private land owners are also available to occupiers of 
Indian reserve lands. These services include education, hospitals, 
administration of justice and labour laws, public highways, agricul- 
ture, welfare, public health, provision of electoral functions and 
management of our natural resources, including Provincial parks, 
fish and game. 


In rural areas when a group of property owners desire to have some 
specific service provided such as sewer, water, irrigation, fire 
protection, ambulance service or other services of a direct local 
benefit, they normally form an improvement district, or obtain the 
service under one of the several provisions of the Municipal or 


10 onoted earlier in this Chapter. 


ae NGre to. say the difficulty in “justifying™ the tax sharing .to the 
voters. 
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Local Services Acts. These services are paid for by the property 
owners either on a basis of user charges, or an apportionment of the 
costs, no grant being made by the Government. The lessees of the 
industrial development on the reserve, if they so desired, could 
apply to organize in the same manner. The only difference in arrang- 
ing an improvement district on reserve lands would be that the 
approval of the band and the Indian Agency would be required. 


While the persons writing the brief visualize the tax revenues paid 
to the Province as being a "windfall," they overlook the fact that 
apart from the general services provided, industries on reserve 
lands, as anywhere, create new jobs and thereby attract additional 
families requiring schools, welfare, health services and other ser- 
vices of a local nature. 


The position taken is mot highly sympathetic. However, we note 
a bright spot amid the grey. In a recent editorial (August 22, 1968), 
entitled "Self Help for Indians," the Vancouver Sun states: 


The Conservative government of Ontario, becoming a progressively 
liberal leader among the provinces has inaugurated a measure of self- 
government for Indians. 


Its first steps are relatively cautious in the James Bay dis- 
trict of Moosonee, but there seems scope in the plan for a local 
development board for extension to full municipal government. The 
board will be responsible for some basic services and has power to 
raise realty taxes. There are two Indians on the five-member board 
appointed by the government. 


"We are not done by a long shot," Ontario Municipal Affairs Min— 
ister D'Arcy McKeough says, which encourages hope for elections and 
full municipal status. 


This move toward self-government is something other governments 
have talked about. A long-promised new Indian Act is supposed to 
include some such provision. What Ontario is doing is far more 
likely to get results to the approval of Indians than massive funds 
from paternalistic white government. 


From this it is obvious that an important precedent is about to 
be set. In view of their high level of development, presumably the 
indians’ of-B.C.. can look forward? to ‘similar opportunities: 


Because of the very widespread misunderstanding of the economics 
of incidence of "the burden of taxation" with respect to Indian lands 
and the lessees of Indian lands, we will comment upon a further argument 
that was put forward and try to point out the questionable nature of the 
analysis: 


The brief stresses the comparison between the property taxes and the 
lease rentals paid claiming a disproportionate amount of property 
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tax is being collected. In checking this, it is noted there is no 
correlation in the individual lease between the property taxes and 
lease rental payments. However, even if there was, the comparison is 
not material to their case, as the amounts are brought about by dif- 
ferent forces. The property taxes are levied on the assessed value 
of the land and improvements the same as they would be anywhere in 
the Province. The lease payments on the other land are dependent on 
the value of this property and location and the lease payments indi- 
cates the lessor was not able to interest the lessee in the property 
at a higher rental and the lessee could not interest the lessor at 

a lower rental. Therefore, although a comparison between the rela- 
tionship of the property taxes and the lease payments may be inter- 
esting, in itself, it cannot be a reason for adjusting the property 
taxes payable. 


The Federal Government is responsible for the welfare of the Indians 
and no property taxes are paid on the reserves. The Provincial 
Government only receives property taxes from the non-Indian lessees 
of reserve land in the Province. In dealing with these lessees, 
equality of treatment with holders of private property is accorded, 
and the same responsibilities are imposed and the same rights and 
benefits accrue as with the lessees of Crown-granted lands in 
British Columbia. 


The reader will recall that, in essence, our argument was that 
the amount of lease rental the Indians received was reduced by the amount 
of the property tax on the site valuel® of the land paid by the lessee. 
This reduction in the rental, equal to the amount of the property tax, 
constitutes "the gross burden of the property tax" on Indians.l9 Provin- 
cial authorities suggest that the amount of the taxes levied and the 
amount of the rental received "are brought about by different forces." 
Surely, this is not the case. The total tax bill is determined by the 
market value of the land (or some ratio) and the mill rate. The rent of 
the land (and that is alZ most lessees of reserve land contract for) is 
determined competitively, 20 representing an equilibrium rate of return 
based on market value of the land.21 In fact, a very common way of 


Nines economists would suggest that taxes on the site value 
alone are borne by the owner (now, usually capitalized because of the 
differential rates of taxation on land as opposed to other assets) and 
the taxes on "improvements" are borne by the occupier. 


BoIne net burden would be determined by subtracting from the 
gross burden the cost of services provided to the lessee. 


EUEacepe in a very few cases in which uniqueness enables the 
owner to behave (to some extent) like a monopolist. 


sy SSS the number of persons interested in most development 
projects on reserve lands is usually small, the amount of the rental is 
not completely determined by "the market," a prtort. The existence of 
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determining the market value of an industrial or commercial site is to 
capttaltze the annual rental charge. Therefore, there 7s a close rela- 
tionship between the market value of the land, its annual rental and 
(given the mill rate) the amount of taxes levied on the land alone. 


a few, rather than many, potential lessees means that the lease rental is 
a bargainable figure within a range of possible final outcomes depending 
upon bargaining skill and other non-pecuniary factors. 
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CHAPTER 10 


A SURVEY AND VALUATION OF SEVEN INDIAN RESERVES 


In the previous Chapter we have presented our analysis of the 
impact of the real property tax on B.C. Indians. We have suggested sev- 
eral ways in which Indians living on reserves could obtain the maximum 
amount of benefit under Section 86 (1) of the Indtagn Act. This section 
States that "the interest of an Indian or a band in reserve or surren- 
dered lands .'' is exempt from taxation. 


In this Chapter we will discuss two major issues which flow from 
our suggestions in the previous Chapter. Under our terms of reference 
we were. asked to do "a study and quantitative assessment of the special 
status of Indians as taxpayers," including "a general analysis of present 
and potenttal taxes levied on Indians . . ." and "the tax implications of 
an increase in business activities on Indian reserves ... ."1 Sometime 
after this study began we realized that only a professional survey and 
assessment could possibly give us the required information on the "tax 
potential" of B.C. Indian reserves. An additional appropriation was ob- 
tained from I.A.B. to hire D. P. Squarey and Associates, a firm of sur- 
veyors, valuers and real estate consultants. Because of the limited 
budget, Mr. Squarey's task was soon defined to consist of a study to 
classify and value the land and improvements of seven reserves of major 


importance in the future. The reserves chosen in consultation with I.A.B. 


Ottawa and Vancouver offices were: 


- Cape Mudge Indian Reserve No. 9 & 10, 

- Musqueam Indian Reserve No. 2, 

- Squamish-Capilano Indian Reserve No. 5, 
- Mission Indian Reserve No. l, 

- Seymour Creek Indian Reserve No. 2, 

- Kamloops Indian Reserve No. 1, and 

- Cowichan Indian Reserve No. l. 


There were several purposes in having Mr. Squarey make this study: 
a) If Band Councils are to create a local government on the reserve, 


it is first necessary to examine the possible amount of tax rev- 
enue that could be expected if the mill rate of the surrounding 


esr aerie added; for the full terms of reference see the Intro- 
duction to this study. 


> 
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b) 


Cc) 


taxing authority were levied on the current assessed value of 
land and improvements on the reserve. Mr. Squarey's study per- 
formed this task on the seven reserves chosen. 


We were also interested in determining the amount of potenttal 
tax revenue that could be received by a reserve local- 
government 7f more tntenstve economic development of these re- 
serves took place.2 


In addition, we desired to examine the current economic situa- 
tion on the reserves with an eye to determining if current leases 
are eliciting the maximum economic benefit obtainable under the 
particular circumstances. In part, we were indirectly evaluating 
the land-use function performed by I.A.B. 


We will quote virtually all of Mr. Squarey's report to us. His 


study, we are happy to say, exceeded our expectations with the thorough- 
ness and interest with which it was conducted. 


In preparing each individual report D. P. Squarey & Associates 


proceeded as follows: 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


Each reserve has been classified into one or other of a variety 
of existing land uses; 

Each reserve has also been valued in accordance with our opinion 
of the highest and best use of the various parts of the reserve 
--the construction of highways, encroachment of commercial de- 
velopment; etc. tending to upgrade the use of the land from 
scrub or agriculture to residential, commercial or industrial 
usage; 

The relevant mill rate has been applied to the taxable assessed — 
values derived from i) and ii) above--a Municipal mill rate has 
been utilized in cases of reserves whose land is embedded within 
surrounding municipalities and in other cases the Provincial 
mill rate has been applied; 

A plan of each reserve has been prepared and illustrates the 
various existing and potential land use classifications ;3 

Land and improvements on each reserve, presently used for public 
purposes either by the Indian Band or non-Indian Lessees, has 
not been assessed for taxes; 

Improvements upon land leased to non-Indians have been valued in 
accordance with their present assessments; 

Improvements upon Band owned or Locatee owned land has been 
valued by inspection; 

Land leased to non-Indians has in many instances been valued in 


esuch development might be by both Indians and non-Indians. 


eee of the plan of each of the seven reserves studied by 


D. P. Squarey & Associates have been filed with the office of the Indian 
Commissioner of B.C., Vancouver. 
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accordance with their present assessments since these closely 
approximate our opinion of current market value, but in some 
cases, particularly where the contractual ground rent is well be- 
low the market, we have ignored the current assessments which are 
based a Such a rent and placed our opinion of value upon these 
lands. 


Before we set out the major results of Mr. Squarey's investiga- 
tions, a number of general observations made by Mr. Squarey are most 
helpful in interpreting the tax yield stated in each report: 


(a) When classifying each reserve into land use categories we have 
not concerned ourselves with the question of whether or not land 
is Band or Locatee owned; in the latter case any particular 
Indian, whose family has lived for Many years on one parcel of 
land, may be disinclined to put his land to any other higher use 
than the existing use; 

(b) A Locatee might put his land tO”, 7Or please Lt forisea usecthat ws 
incompatible with surrounding land uses thereby lowering values 
Meche vicint ty: 

(c) The normal spur of economics and control of zoning would not 
necessarily be conducive to an Indian Locatee utilizing his land 
to its highest and best use; 

(d) If the development of land to its highest and best use involves 
an influx of non-Indians onto a reserve in close proximity to 
traditional fishing waters this may well be undesirable insofar 
as the Band is concerned so that the land may never be developed; 

(e) Whilst for purposes of this report we have attempted to value 
the land in each reserve as if it did not form a part of a re- 
serve, thus freeing it from the practical considerations which 
no doubt apply from the Indians' viewpoint, the values so deter- 
mined may in the future be less than indicated for the reasons 
mentioned above.” 


We now present the text of Mr. Squarey's report to us. The re- 
port goes a long way in answering the questions raised in the purposes 
of the report set out above. At the conclusion of Mr. Squarey's report 
we will add our own comments. The text of his report follows: 


Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes —- Cape Mudge Indian Reserves 
Nosis.9 Jand 320. Ouadracls land. B.C. 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 


mentioned reserves. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached Table 1 is derived, we have taken into 


eer es from D. P. Squarey & Associates to the authors, June 5, 
1968. 


eee Din 
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consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


Both these small reserves are situated upon Quadra Island, which 
island lies just off the east coast of Vancouver Island, opposite 
the town of Campbell River. 


Indian Reserve No. 9 lies upon the east coast of Quadra Island, 
immediately south of Drew Harbour; this reserve thus enjoys frontage 
to both Drew Harbour and Sutil Channel. 


Indian Reserve No. 10 occupies the southwestern corner of Quadra 
Island with extensive foreshore frontage to Discovery Passage. 


Ze) OL ZES OF) RESERVES 


Indian Reserve No. 9 encloses approximately 240 acres; Indian Re- 
serve No. 10 encloses approximately 1,252 acres, the two reserves 
combining a total area of approximately 1,492 acres. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


Indian Reserve No. 9 has a gradual slope down to the foreshore, 
the foreshore to Drew Harbour being very low lying and marshy in 
places. 


Indian Reserve No. 10 occupies mainly high land, its southern 
boundary ending with a 30-35' cliff. The western boundary of the 
reserve fronting Discovery Passage descends steeply to the waterfront, 
this steep bank cutting into the mainland of the reserve as it trav-— 
els northwards, forming a lower lying foreshore bench on the northern 
part of the reserve. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 


Indian Reserve No. 9 has not been improved and does not, there- 
fore, enjoy any servicing except for a narrow gravel access road. 


Within Indian Reserve No. 10 is located the Indian Village front- 
ing the western shore of the Island; the Village having gravelled 
roads, a very limited water supply, and no sanitary sewer system. We 
understand that the provision of a water supply has for some time 
been a distinct problem in the expansion of the Village subdivision. 
Following recent water borings, however, we understand that an ade- 
quate de-contaminated supply of water is readily available. It. would 
appear highly possible that the present waterpipe system be utilized 
in the distribution of this newly found water supply. 


We have inspected a plan of survey of subdivision of part of the 
Cape Mudge Indian Reserve No. 10 and we are at a loss to understand 
why the lot boundaries were so designated when many of the boundaries 
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bisect improvements upon land that existed at the time of the survey. 
It would appear that this survey could have been more simply and 
effectively carried out by first fixing the boundaries between the 
Village homes and then surveying and plotting the resultant lot bound- 
daries. 


3. COMMENTS UPON LEASES 
There are no leases in existence upon Indian Reserves 9 and 10. 
6. DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF THE RESERVES 


Both reserves are situated upon an attractive small island close 
to the mainland of Vancouver Island. The foreshores of these re- 
serves are particularly suitable for subdivision into summer cottage 
lots there being an increasing demand for summer cottage accommoda- 
tion within the neighbouring islands and more particularly in this 
vicinity owing to the excellent salmon fishing off the Quadra Island/ 
Campbell River shores. 


Access to the island is gained by a small ferry running between 
Campbell River and Quathiaski Cove; whilst this ferry boat, shortly 
to be replaced with a more modern vehicle, makes regular runs to and 
from Quadra Island, we consider that such limited access will re- 
strict development of the reserves to summer cottage/residential use 
for many years hence. 


We are therefore of the opinion that the reserves would be 
assessed for taxation purposes in accordance with the attached Table 
1 there being no difference between the existing and potential land 
use. 


TABLE 1 


CAPE MUDGE INDIAN RESERVES NO. 9 AND NO. 10 
TAX YIELD BASED ON EXISTING LAND USE 


Assessed Values Mill Rates Tax Yield 
Area 
Classifi- in Improve- 
cation Acres Land ments EAs 1 {PS A. - General "Schoo 
Timber land $ ; 
& scrub 15093 40,050 s" SiZeerlei, 205 ieee aa 
Waterfront 
land 207-2 295;,,000 33 a2 1,465 9,426 
Summer cot- 
tage lots 1707 72805700 10 Sey De OOy, 9,030 
Single family 
residential 2D ERD 0) 5 OA eee ON pods POOL te PapeN 


TOTALS W492 680,425. 4575943 ich ho. wectigaae 


ase 


Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Musqueam Indian Reserve 
Nowe24. Vancouver, =D. Cs 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached Table 2 is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated some five miles southwest of Downtown 
Vancouver; it lies immediately south of Southwest Marine Drive and 
extends in a southerly direction to the north shore of the Straits of 
Georgia and the North Fraser Arm. The reserve thus enjoys an exten- 
sive waterfrontage along its southerly boundary with a somewhat limi- 
ted frontage to Southwest Marine Drive. 


2. oLZE. OF RESERVE 


This reserve contains just under 400 acres, excluding the ceme- 
tery, Band office and road allowances. 


As will be seen from the accompanying plan and schedule, a very 
large proportion of this reserve is leased to non-Indians and used 
for recreational facilities; this use being extensively enjoyed in 
this vicinity. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


The majority of this reserve is situated upon high land, the eas- 
tern half sloping down to the waterfront in a uniform grade from 
Southwest Marine Drive; the western half of the reserve lies upon a 
high, flat, plateau; this plateau, extends almost to the waterfront 
where a 30-80' cliff descends to a low lying foreshore strip. 


4, AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 


The new Musqueam Village lying in the eastern section of this re- 
serve enjoys all facilities generally provided for non-Indian resi- 
dential subdivisions. The mid-northern section of the reserve, 
fronting Southwest Marine Drive and currently leased to non-Indians, 
has also been subdivided for residential purposes, all necessary fac- 
ilities having been provided. 


5. COMMENTS UPON ACCESS 


There are presently two roads providing access to the heart of 
the unleased portion of the reserve; namely Crown Street and Fifty- 
First Avenue, the former being a paved road winding through the new 
Indian Village. Whilst these access roads appear adequate for the 
present residential development, either additional access will be 
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required, or Fifty-First Avenue should be widened and generally im- 
proved before completion of the proposed residential subdivision west 
of Musqueam Village together with the proposed apartment site. 


6. COMMENTS UPON GOLF COURSE LEASES 


Over half the total area of the reserve must be precluded from 
any major replanning for at least sixty-five years; this large area 
of 218.64 acres being the subject of two leases, one to Shaughnessy 
Golf & Country Club and the other to Musqueam Recreations. 


With respect to Lease No. 2229 in favour of Shaughnessy Golf & 
Country Club, we are concerned that the rent reviews to be agreed for 
each fifteen-year term cannot be increased by more than 15% over 
and above that amount agreed for the first fifteen year term being 
approximately $180 per acre per annum. 


We feel that this rent is already well below the current market 
rental value and that even with a maximum permissible 15% increase 
the rents yet to be agreed for future terms will fall further and 
further behind true rental value. 


With respect to the lease to Musqueam Recreations, Number 3926, 
we note with regret that the current rent is again approximately $180 
per acre per annum and that future rent reviews are also tied to a 
maximum increase of 152%. 


7. COMMENTS UPON RESIDENTIAL LEASE TO MUSQUEAM DEVELOPMENTS 


This lease comprises 24.92 acres of land fronting Southwest Mar- 
ine Drive, being currently developed into fully serviced lots by 
Musqueam Developments Limited. The lease is for 99 years commencing 
1965, the rent being fixed for each subdivided and developed lot for 
the first three terms, each of ten years duration, with rent reviews 
every 20 years thereafter. 


Approximately 18.72 acres of this land is being developed for 
single family residential purposes, many of the serviced lots having 
already been sold to builders or private occupiers. We note that 
the predetermined rent for the first thirty years of lease on each 
lot is very low and that Musqueam Developments Limited have capital- 
ized upon the low rentals by selling their leasehold interest at 
substantially higher prices than the incurred costs of development. 


The remaining 6.2 acres of land within the lease will be devel- 
oped by Musqueam Developments Ltd. as an apartment site; the rental 
for this area being increased by $550 per acre per annum, more than 
that rent attributed to the single family residential zoned land. 


We note that when negotiating for revised rentals the fair market 
value of the hypothetically unimproved land is already determined at 
six percentum of the ten full current market value of the land. 
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Owing to the high interest rates currently obtainable, we would have 
preferred that this rent review not be tied to any percentage of 
market value. 


8. DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF THE RESERVE 


We consider that the unleased land within this reserve could be 
presently developed to its most profitable use. We are therefore of 
the opinion that owing to the high concentration of development in 
the immediate vicinity, this reserve would be currently assessed for 
taxation purposes in accordance with our attached Table 2; there 
being no difference between the existing and potential land use. 
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Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Squamish-Capilano Indian 
ReserveUNo.. 2 = Greater Vancouver no b.G. 

In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached schedule* is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated some three miles due north of Downtown 
Vancouver; it lies on either side of Lions Gate/First Narrows Bridge 
and extends from the Burrard Inlet foreshore to Marine Drive east of 
the Bridge and from the cutoff lands to just north of Marine Drive 
on the west side of the Bridge. The reserve thus enjoys waterfron- 
tage in the southeast and a main commercial road along its northern 
boundary. 


Ze. SLZE.OF RESERVE 


This reserve contains approximately 245 acres including the 
school and playing fields but excluding the road allowances and ceme- 
tery. 


As can be seen from the accompanying plan and schedule, almost 
all the reserve lying west of the Capilano River is leased to non- 
Indians who have developed the majority of their leased land, form- 
ing a large commercial complex including the popular Park Royal 
Shopping Centre. 


That portion of the reserve lying to the east of Lions Gate 
Bridge is divided into two by the east/west P.G.E. right-of-way; the 
land lying south of this right-of-way and enjoying the waterfrontage 
has all been leased to non-Indians, the land to the north, contain- 
ing two villages, two leased areas and unimproved scrub land. 


3-2 TOPOGRAPHY 


The land has a very slight, uniform slope from Marine Drive to 
the north down to the waterfrontage. For all practical purposes the 
reserve can be considered flat with the exception of an old dried-up 
creekbed just east of Lions Gate Bridge. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 


The western portion of the reserve being the site of the Park 
Royal Shopping Centre, enjoys full servicing. Water, B.C. Hydro and 
telephone are supplied to the trailer park between the Bridge and 


* 
Table: 3. 
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Capilano River, the school, the two Indian Village subdivisions, 
Lions Driving Range, and to an office building upon the land lying 
south of the P.G.E. tracks. 


5. COMMENTS UPON ACCESS 


Access to Park Royal Shopping Centre is good by virtue of Marine 
Drive. The eastern part of the reserve also enjoys frontage to this 
road. There are in addition two paved roads extending from Marine 
Drive aloe thew? Gk, etracks. apart strom the small residential streets 
within the Village subdivision. 


6. COMMENTS UPON LEASES 


Park Royal 


This area is the subject of several leases, each for a period of 
eighty years, the commencement dates varying from 1960 to 1963; the 
rents determined for the initial terms of fifteen to twenty years 
would appear to be more representative of market value than the ma- 
jority we have inspected in the course of this study. We would also 
point out, that the terms of revision appear to be fair and equitable 
to both parties. 


Samuel Williams (B.C.) Ltd. 


This lease, No. 4884, enclosing 55 acres, contains the land ly- 
ing south of the P.G.E. tracks, enjoying valuable waterfrontage. An 
80-year lease of this area has been granted with rent reviews every 
20 years. We consider the current rental to be extremely low, the 
difference between market rental value and the reserved rent becom- 
ing increasingly wider until the next rent review in 1985. We would 
at this juncture point out, that if liable for taxes this land would 
be assessed at its current market value which, we consider to be 
almost double the amount levied by the Municipality of West Vancouver. 
We have therefore shown upon the attached schedule the local author- 
ities assessment and our own assessment and have excluded the local 
authorities assessment from our grand totals. 


Other Leases 


We consider the remaining leases to be more equitable than that 
already described with the exception of the Lions Driving Range Ltd. 
lease that is due for a rent revision next year. 


7. DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF THE RESERVE 


Approximately 100 acres within this reserve lie dormant. We con- 
sider however that due to the high demand for land in this vicinity, 
an Assessor would value this land as either residential, commercial 
or industrial land; we have therefore divided this dormant land into 
these three categories, as shown upon the attached schedule (Table 3) 
there being no difference between the existing and potential land use. 
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Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Mission Indian Reserve 


No. 1, Squamish Band, North Vancouver, B.C. 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached schedule* is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated within the City of North Vancouver, the 
majority of the reserve lying south of Marine Drive and extending 
southerly to the foreshore of Burrard Inlet. 


The reserve is situated in a rapidly expending industrial area, 
and enjoys waterfrontage, railroad trackage and main road thorough- 
fares. 


2. SIZE OF RESERVE 


This reserve contains approximately 41 acres excluding the road 
allowances, church, convent and band office. As will be seen from 
the accompanying plan, this reserve is divided into two unequal por- 
tions by the existence of the diagonal P.G.E. railway; the larger 
portion to the north of this railway being extensively developed 
for residential purposes, the land to the south having been reclaimed 
from Burrard Inlet with little development taking place. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


The land has a uniform slope from the northeastern corner of the 
reserve down to the railway tracks; south of the tracks the land has 
been filled and can be regarded as flat, with the exception of one 
large mound of fill yet to be spread. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 


That part of the reserve lying north of the railway tracks has 
been developed as a residential subdivision and enjoys sanitary 
sewers, water, blacktopped roads and hydro power. The limited im- 
provements lying south of the P.G.E. railway tracks enjoy water and 
hydro power only. 

5. COMMENTS UPON LEASES 
As will be seen from the attached schedule,* there are no leases 


to non-Indians in existence within this reserve. We understand, 
however, that the Squamish Band receives fifty percent of the rent 


Crab ies ita) sand 4(b)s 
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received from the timber mill immediately south and adjoining the 
railway tracks. 


6. DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF THE RESERVE 


Owing to the heavy demand for apartment sites in the immediate 
vicinity, we consider that the 5.27 acre triangular portion of land 
lying north of Marine Drive, excluding the one lot adjoining the con- 
vent, could be immediately developed for this high density residen- 
tial use. 


With regard to the large 23.15 acre portion of land lying between 
Marine Drive and the P.G.E. railway tracks, we consider that whilst 
the demand for industrial land remains heavy, the cost of relocating 
the Indian homes within this area would probably offset the profita- 
bility of such a large operation. 


We consider that that land lying south of the railway tracks 
could be readily developed for industrial purposes after levelling 
and installation of necessary services. 


We are therefore of the opinion that this reserve would be cur- 
rently assessed for taxation purposes on the following basis: 


(a) land lying north of the P.G.E. tracks-- 
existing single family residential use. 


(b) land lying south of the P.G.E. tracks-- 
existing industrial use, and where unimproved 
as industrial land. 


At such time as the land lying north of Marine Drive is rezoned 
to multi-family residential use, then this 5.27 acre area would be 
assessed for such use despite the existing single family residences. 


Classifi- 
cation 


Industrial 


Leased 
Unleased 


Commercial 
Marina 
Residential 
Single family 
Cemetery 


TOTALS 


Classifi- 
Cation 


Industrial 


Leased 
Unleased 


Commercial 
Marina 
Residential 


Single Family 
Apartment 


Cemetery 


TOTALS 


TABLE 4(a) 
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MISSION INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1 - TAX YIELD 
BASED ON EXISTING LAND USE 


Area 
in 
Acres 


Assessments Mill Rates 

Improve- 

Land ments Gen escent. 

38 33 

165,500 15,000 

262,900 2,000 

455,000 150,500 

exempt 

881,000 167,500 
TABLE 4(b) 


Tax Yield 


General School 


S 


6,441 -— 5,767 


10,005 Sa712 


19,578 18,740 


36,024 33,219 


MISSION INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1 - TAX YIELD 


Area 
in 
Acres 


10.9 


ove 3}8) 
Dens 


0.89 


BASED ON POTENTIAL LAND USE 


Assessments 
Improve- 
Land ments 


163,500 


262,500 


375,000 
247,500 


exempt 


40.911,048,500 


15,000 


2,000 


136,500 


153,500 


Mill Rates 


Gen. 


Schie 


Tax Yield 


General School 


$ 


6,441 5,767 


10,005 8,712 


16,325 15.753 
9,405 8,168 


42,176 38,400 
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Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Seymour Creek Indian 
Reserve No. 2 - Squamish Band, North 

Vancouver, B.C. 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached schedule* is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated within the Municipality of North Van- 
couver, lying either side of the Second Narrows Bridge approach and 
extending southerly to the foreshore of Burrard Inlet. 


The reserve is thus situated some four and a half miles east/ 
northeast of Downtown Vancouver, within a rapidly growing industrial 
area, enjoying access to the Trans-Canada Highway and other main 
traffic thoroughfares within the Municipality. The southern part of 
the reserve also enjoys the benefit of railroad trackage. 


2. SIZE OF RESERVE 


This reserve contains just under 75 acres excluding the road al- 
lowances. As will be seen from the accompanying plan, this reserve 
is now divided into several separated areas, by the existence of the 
area known formerly as Cutters Island, and the aforementioned road 
allowances and railroad. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


The whole of the land in the immediate vicinity has a very slight 
slope from the north down to the southern foreshore. For all practi- 
cal purposes, however, this land may be considered flat. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF SERVICES 


The majority of the southern and eastern parts of the reserve 
currently leased for industrial purposes enjoy adequate services. 


The only two large portions of land not yet developed are: a 4.8- 
acre parcel fronting Seymour Boulevard and backing onto Seymour Creek; 
and a 10.24-acre parcel on the western part of the reserve lying be- 
tween Orwell Street and the Second Narrows Bridge approach. The for- 
mer parcel of land enjoys frontage to a blacktopped road with 
Sanitary sewer and water main installed; the latter parcel has a fron- 
tage to a narrow gravelled road without the benefit of either sani- 
tary sewers or water. 


* 
Tables. 
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2. COMMENTS UPON LEASES 


As will be seen from the accompanying plan and schedule the ma- 
jority of this reserve has been leased for industrial purposes, the 
majority of leases being for a term of eighty years with rent re- 
views every ten years, the rent for the first two periods being pre- 
determined. 


We consider the current rental to be extremely low, the differ- 
ence between market rental value and the reserved rent becoming in- 
creasingly wider until the rent review date for the third period in 
approximately sixteen years time. 


We would point out that if liable for taxes, this land would be 
assessed at its current market value, which we consider to be con- 
siderably higher than the amount levied by the Municipality of 
North Vancouver. We have therefore shown upon the attached sched- 
ule,* the local authority's assessments and taxes and our own assess- 
ments and taxes from our grand totals. 


6. DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF THE RESERVE 
ee EOIN 


Of the unleased land within the reserve we would suggest that the 
two large parcels previously mentioned in connection with the avail- 
ability of services could be presently developed for residential pur- 
poses in accordance with the local Municipality's zoning. There 
merely remains two small portions of land, namely Parcels R and S, 
the former enjoying a corner site we consider to be suitable for com- 
mercial purposes, and the latter we have classified as industrial 
land. 


We are therefore of the opinion that owing to the high concentra- 
tion of development in the immediate vicinity, this reserve would be 
currently assessed for taxation purposes on its existing use and 
zoning; there being no difference between the existing and potential 
land use. 


* 
Table. 5: 
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Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Indian Reserve No. ae 


Kamloops, B.C. 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached schedule”* is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated at the confluence of the North and 
South Thompson Rivers; it lies immediately across the South Thompson 
River from the City of Kamloops and the reserve straddles both the 
existing North Thompson Highway and the Yellowhead Highway which is 
under construction. The reserve enjoys extensive frontage both to 
the north and south arms of the Thompson River. 


2. SIZE OF RESERVE 


This reserve is large, encompassing approximately 20,000 acres, 
excluding the cemetery, band office and school sites, together with 
road allowances; as may be seen from the attached schedule,* the 
area of the recreation park has been included but no taxes assessed 
against it. 


As will be seen from the accompanying plan, a very large propor- 
tion of this reserve comprises ranchland. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


For all practical purposes, all that land lying to the west of 
the North Thompson Highway and immediately adjacent to the north 
bank of the South Arm of the Fraser, is flat or gently sloping--the 
balance of the reserve is for the most part of less satisfactory 
topography. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF WATER 


There is at present no piped water supply available to the bulk 
of the land in this reserve; existing industrial developments are 
serviced by means of sandpoint wells. There is an existing water 
supply derived from Paul Creek but this would now appear to be quite 
inadequate due to the granting of water rights on this creek to an 
adjoining ranch; a water supply for irrigation purposes could be 
provided from both the north and south arms of the Thompson River 
but this would require extensive capital expenditures. 


* 
Tables 6(a) and 6(b). 
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5. COMMENTS UPON B.C. HYDRO RIGHTS-—OF-WAY 


The area contained within the reserve lying immediately to the 
north of the south arm of the Thompson River has a gentle slope from 
the river back to the toe of the slope forming the ranchlands; this 
area of land is festooned with B.C. Hydro Rights-of-way which will 
therefore effectively sterilize the use of this land for all but 
agricultural purposes whereas in the future we can foresee an effec- 
tive demand for this land for either residential or industrial 
purposes. 


Had some thought originally been given to the location of these 
hydro electric lines, then they might have been placed a little 
further north upon land which is (a) sufficiently far from the water- 
frontage on the Thompson River to receive any benefit in terms of 
value for residential purposes, and (b) is topographically unsuitable 
for anything but grazing purposes. 


6. EFFECT OF NEW HIGHWAY 


The new Yellowhead Highway route is at present under construction; 
there is little doubt but that this highway will encourage an in- 
creased traffic flow to and from Kamloops and points north and to 
this extent values adjacent to the new highway may confidently be ex- 
pected to increase since the land may be utilized for tourist, com- 
mercial, service station and drive-in purposes. The existing bridge 
over the south arm of the Thompson and connection with the North 
Thompson Highway is inadequate but a new bridge is being built over 
the Thompson which will remove this problem of access. 


7. COMMENTS UPON INDUSTRIAL LEASES 


There is a busy industrial estate situated in the southwest part 
of the reserve immediately aross the south arm of the Thompson River 
from the City of Kamloops; with increased access to the area by 
virtue of the new highway this area can be expected to expand. 


Numerous industrial and storage type buildings have been built 
in this industrial estate upon ground leases--these leases leave 
something to be desired in terms of security to the lessee since 
they are commonly drawn for a five-year term with an option on behalf 
of the tenant to renew for three to nine further periods of five 
years each; the renewals of the lease shall be granted upon terms 
and at a rental to be agreed, any dispute over the rental to be set- 
tled by the Exchequer Court. Therefore, whilst the rental may be 
settled as between the parties, there is no provision for the set- 
tlement of any disputes arising out of the terms and conditions to 
be imposed under any renewal of the lease; to the extent therefore 
that this renewal option is uncertain, it is therefore probably void- 
able. It would be our recommendation that these leases be altered 
in such a way as to grant to each lessee a term certain of from 
thirty-five to fifty years, the length depending on the type of 
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building to be erected, there being a covenant within the lease that 
rental revisions shall take place every five or ten years throughout 
the course of the lease term. It would seem to us that the finan- 
cing of industrial buildings over a five-year term certain granted 
in the leases would be a difficult matter and, if available, then in 
all probability a balloon payment clause would be inserted in any 
mortgage requiring full payment of the outstanding principal at the 
end of five years. A condition such as this will encourage a tenant 
to put up as cheap a building as possible and this is not desirable. 


8. SUMMARY 


We consider this reserve has considerable potential for develop- 
ment purposes, both for industrial, commercial and small holding 
purposes. The construction of the new Yellowhead Highway will tend 
to increase the pace of redevelopment for industrial and commercial 
purposes, and the provision of a satisfactory water supply will 
materially assist in increasing the potential productivity of what 
is now scrub agricultural and thus increase the effective demand and 
value of such potential small holding land. For Tables 6(a), 6(b), 
see the next page. 
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Classification 


Industrial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Commercial 
Unleased 
Leased 


Agricultural 


Small holdings 

Grazing - scrub 

High ranch land 

Medium ranch 
land 

Low ranch land 


Miscellaneous 
Trailer park 


Recreation park 


TOTALS 


Classification 


Industrial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Commercial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Agricultural 


Small holdings 

Grazing - scrub 

High ranch land 

Medium ranch 
land 

Low ranch land 


Miscellaneous 
Trailer park 


Recreation park 


TOTALS 


Area 


20,128 


Area 


TABLE 6(a) 


KAMLOOPS INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1:- TAX YIELD 


BASED ON EXISTING LAND USE 


Assessed Values 


Improve- 
Land ments L&T Imps. 
$ 
Sieh PAINO) Nil 


282,166 329,090 139,873 


Nil Nil 
5,050 7,825 1,500 


345 ,000 100,000 


232,800 Nil 
44,200 Nil 
111,918 Nil 
179,300 Nil 
16,000 3,250 
5,663 Nil 


WS S7/Siq kO7/ 440,165 141,373 


TABLE 6(b) 


KAMLOOPS INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1 - TAX YIELD 


BASED ON POTENTIAL LAND US 


Assessed Values 


Improve- 
Land ments L&T Imps. 
$ 
538555 Nil 


282,166 329,090 139,873 


257,742 Nil 
5,050 7,825 1,500 


2,030,250 100,000 


Nil Nil 

44,200 Nil 

111,918 Nil 

168,379 Nil 
63,500 3,250 
5 663 


3,507,403 440,165 141,373 


Mill Rates 
sl Ate Jena gys\ 
10 34.62 
10 Banior 
10 34.62 
10 34.62 
5 34.62 
5) 34.62 
5) 34.62 
5 34.62 
5 SYK 2 
10 34.62 
Exempt 


E 
Mill Rates 
Wolke Dis oreere 
10 34.62 
10 34.62 
10 34.62 
10 34.62 
5) 34.62 
5) 34.62 
5 34.62 
5 34.62 
5) 34.62 
10 34.62 
Exempt 


Tax Yield 
General School 
$ 

3S) oly? P2059 
3290 Ze) 
109 378 
2,100 14,540 
1,164 8,059 
221 50 
560 Byte) 
897 6,207 
184 638 

Nil Nil 
14,037 70,489 

Tax Yield 
General School 
$ 

5,385 18,644 - 
5,290 23,103 
PAT 8,923 
109 378 
MO S527) 72,884 

Nil Nil 
DM 1,530 
560 Sytei7/5) 
842 DROLg 
659 22S 

Nil Nil 
26,170 137,449 
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Re: The valuation of land and improvements for 
taxation purposes - Cowichan Indian Reserve 
No. 1, Vancouver Island, B.C. 


In accordance with your instructions we have inspected the above 
mentioned reserve. In forming our opinion of value, from which the 
tax yield upon the attached schedule* is derived, we have taken into 
consideration the following factors: 


1. LOCATION 


This reserve is situated at the confluence of the Deltas of the 
Koksila and Cowichan Rivers; it is a relatively large reserve and, 
as may be seen from the accompanying plan, surrounds the southerly 
part of the’ City of Duncan. 


Zoe oO LZR OF RESERVE 


This reserve comprises approximately 4,400 acres, a large pro- 
portion of which is either timber land, poor agricultural land or 
agricultural land liable to flooding. 


3. TOPOGRAPHY 


The bulk of this reserve is generally flat; there are however 
certain areas of higher land and these have been shown upon the at- 
tached plan. 


4. AVAILABILITY OF WATER 


A piped water supply is available in the immediate vicinity of 
the City of Duncan and a limited supply exists in a number of the 
Indian villages; upon the balance of the reserve there is no piped 
water supply but there is a ready source available by means of the 
Cowichan and Koksila Rivers. 


5. COMMENTS UPON ACCESS 


The Vancouver Island Highway runs through the mid-point of the 
reserve and railroad trackage is available to a large part of the 
area. 


6. COMMENTS UPON EXISTING LAND TENURE 


Numerous parcels upon this reserve are held by Locatees as op- 
posed to being within Band control and this may well cause problems 
in future development of that part of the reserve which is clearly 
destined for a high density form of development in the immediate 
environs of the City of Duncan. 


* 
Tables” 7(€a)- and 7(b). 
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7. SUMMARY 


In the event that the City of Duncan prospers and expands then 
it can be expected that the land comprising this Indian Reserve will 
increase in value, particularly in those areas immediately adjoining 
the residential, commercial and industrial areas of the City. For 
Tables 7(a) and 7(b) see the next page. 


Classification 


Industrial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Commercial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Agricultural 


Timber land 

Scrub 

Cleared, unleased 
Cleared, leased 


Residential 

New Koksilah 
village 

Improvements only 

Miscellaneous 

Rights-of-way 

School 

Sewage lagoon 


Booming grounds 
Garbage dump 


TOTALS 


Classification 


Industrial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Commercial 


Unleased 
Leased 


Agricultural 


Timber land 

Scrub 

Cleared, unleased 
Cleared, leased 


Residential 


Single family 
Apartments 
Improvements only 


Miscellaneous 


Rights-of-way 
School 

Sewage lagoon 
Booming grounds 
Garbage dump 


TOTALS 


Area 
in 
Acre 


De 


ZS. 


The Sy27) 
1,652 


Area 


Ss 


30 


9 


-56 


TABLE 7 (a) 


COWICHAN INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1 - TAX YIELD 
BASED ON EXISTING LAND USE 


Assessed Values Mill Rates 
Improve- L&T Imps. 
Land ments -exemptns. Tele PiowAve 
$ 
24,780 41,000 13 SSP 
iB) MEST 316,660 66,680 105} 3292 
236,000 8 B29 2 
138,900 8 S292 
104,475 8 Seo? 
4,450 640 8 SYA C 
6,000 183 Aine 
260,750 3 325592 
2,695 13 S292 
3,360 29 ,820 Exempt 
14,270 Exempt 
100 i B2g2 
1,650 Exempt 
1,026,617 368,120 66 ,680 
TABLE 7(b) 


COWICHAN INDIAN RESERVE NO. 1 - TAX YIELD 
BASED ON POTENTIAL LAND USE 


Assessed Values Mill Rates 
Improve- L&T Imps. 
Land ments -exemptns. Tic Are Pee Seale 
$ 
90,000 13 S2n92 
24,780 41,000 13 327.92 
468,750 it} 32792 
229,187 316,660 66,680 tS B25 92 
197,000 8 32.92 
108,600 8 320 
88,550 8 3292 
4,450 640 8 B2.92 
225,000 ays) Sie 
42,500 iS 32,92 
260,750 oS 325.92 
2,695 al} Was 
3,360 29 ,820 Exempt 
14,270 Exempt 
100 ils} 32.92 
1,650 Exempt 
1,653,042 388,120 66 ,680 


Tax 


General 


U22 


6,066 


1,888 
alias: a) 
836 


Tax 


General 


70 
DP 


6,094 
6,066 


1,576 
869 
708 

39 


Zou 


Yield 


School 


1,828 


Yield 


School 
$ 


2908 
1,828 


15,431 
17,009 


6,485 
3,575 
2,915 

162 
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We shall not try to summarize Mr. Squarey's report and draw any 
general conclusions on the basis of his study of only seven reserves. 
We think it is clear, from the individual reports themselves, that the 
economic development of Indian reserves involves a series of spectal 
cases which must be examined tndtvidually. We will, however, append a 
few comments of our own. 


In making a potential valuation of reserve lands Mr. Squarey has 
done so on the assumption that very little or no capital is required by 
Indians to achieve that valuation. But Mr. Squarey points out: 


. . . it is reasonable to assume that with a change of zoning or as a 
result of works carried out by third parties, the land might subse- 
quently be capable of being put to a very much higher use than is at 
present the case--in Musqueam for example in the proposed single fam- 
ily and apartment development we have valued that area of land in its 
raw acreage state presuming it to be suitable for residential pur- 
poses, such residential use being distinct from its existing use as 
scrub land. . . . We expect that in many instances the potential upon 
each reserve would be capable of realization merely upon inquiry by 
interested third parties; this is particularly true of Kamloops and 
the land adjoining the Yellowhead route.® 


We must examine one fundamental assumption implicit in such stud- 
ies as the one done for us by D. P. Squarey & Associates. Mr. Squarey 
states that each reserve was "valued in accordance with our opinion of 
the highest and best use of the various parts of the reserve... .'"/ 
What Mr. Squarey means is the form of land use which will maximize the 
economte gain to the Band located on the reserve. However, many non- 
economic factors enter into the development of land--particularly where 
the land is designated as an Indian reserve. Such land has more than 
economic value. It may have cultural, religious, esthetic, and "senti- 
mental" value which may far outweigh the purely economic benefits to be 
gained from development. The important contribution a study such as Mr. 
Squarey's makes is to delineate opportunities and to qualify the oppor- 
tunity costs of not undertaking economic development of the reserve. It 
may well be that after examining the various possible uses of their land, 
the Band will decide to continue to devote the greater part of it to 
their own residential use. The point is that they will have done so cog- 
nizant of the fact that other opportunities exist and that in foregoing 
these opportunities they have incurred an economic cost. While the 
economte benefits may be large if a development scheme is undertaken, 
the "psychic costs" of change may be greater than the benefits of develop- 
ment. This is a value judgment, not a question of economics. 


Mr. Squarey's report indicates that of the seven reserves studied 
oiseree from.D. P..Squarey to Wutl. stanbury, lune comme ooc. 
Vancouver. 


Trophic te added. 


LoS 


in four there would be no difference between existing and potential land 
use. These reserves were: 


- Cape Mudge Indian Reserve No. 9, 10, 

- Musqueam Indian Reserve No. 2, 

- Squamish-Capilano Indian Reserve No. 5, 
- Seymour Creek Indian Reserve No. 2. 


We may summarize the total "current" and potential tax yields of 
the seven reserves in Table 8 below: 
TABLE 8 


"CURRENT" AND POTENTIAL TAX YIELDS 
OF SEVEN RESERVES 


Total 
Taxes Possible 
now Tax, 
Levied Revenue 
on Non- at Lotal Total 
Indian Current "Current. Potential 
Indian Reserve Lessees Mill Rates Revenue Revenue 
Cape Mudge Nos. 9-10 S$ none S 28,476 S28 7476 $ same 
Musqueam No. 2 £17139 129 3050 246,219 same 
Squamish-Capilano 
No. 5 390,977 67,838 426,815 same 
Mission No. 1 none 69,243 69243 805276 
Seymour Creek No. 2 49,948 L250 62,498 same 
Kamloops No. 1 28,880 55,646 84,526 163,619 
Cowichan No. 1 255620 S992 D/ fOLS 91,998 


Source: See the report of D. P. Squarey & Associates above. 


From the Table it is obvious that if they formed their own local 
government on the reserve some Band Councils would be in a position to 
collect substantial taxes from non-Indian lessees. Currently these 
taxes are being collected by the contiguous Municipality or by the Pro- 
vince. A total of $358,977 in taxes is levied upon the non-Indian 
occupiers of the Squamish-Capilano Indian Reserve No. 5 alone.8 In addi- 
tion to the taxation of non-Indian lessees, Band Councils could tax 
Indian tesidents. The amounts of revenue (at the current mill rates of 
the surrounding or adjacent tax jurisdiction) do not seem to us to be 
large. We cannot say if they are sufficient to make a local government 
economically viable on the reserve. Only further study could answer 


Sener will recall that the total amount of taxes levied by 
Municipalities and the Province on non-Indian lessees in 1967 was over 


$900,000. 
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the question. 


As we stated above the amount of potential tax revenue is based 
on the current mill rate and on the assumption that virtually no Indian 
capital is required to achieve the potential assessments and revenue. As 
a result the tax potential must be understated. With the construction of 
buildings on the land, assessments and revenues should rise substantially. 
We should remind our readers that the reserves included in the survey and 
assessment are not representative of all the Indian reserves in B.C. For 
the most part they were chosen because of their current relatively high 
level of development or because I.A.B. officials believed that they might 
figure prominently in future economic development. In the previous 
chapter we pointed out that the revenues from leases are very unevenly 
distributed among the Bands of the province. This is simply a reflection 
of the distribution of the potential for economic development. Only more 
detailed studies such as the ones included in this paper will bring to 
light the economic potential of the reserve. 


There is more to economic development of the reserve than land- 
use studies, capital and management. We will deal with two other impor- 
tant elements of the development process. The first is the attitude of 
the people most directly involved in the process of economic development. 
This is a general problem faced by all economies undergoing the process 
of development. The second is an element in the process of development 
unique to the Indians' situation. It involves the choice of the appro- 
priate organizational "vehicle." . 


On the matter of attitudes we will be brief. Since we did not 
have extensive personal contact with Indians, we do not feel we are able 
to offer "evidence" on this matter. However, during the course of this 
study we asked Mr. Squarey to record his impressions on the nature of 
the attitudes of B.C. Indians toward economic development of their re- 
serves. We emphasize, as did Mr. Squarey, that these are first tmpres- 
stons--subject to change. They are based on his study of seven reserves 
only. Mr. Squarey states: 


As a result of my conversations when going around the reserves, it 
would seem as though it is possible to group the Indians into three 
broad categories--these classifications are extremely broad, are 
probably ill-defined and their membership may vary from year to year. 
The groups are: 


(a) those who are chiefly of a traditional turn of mind, 

(b) those who are more inclined towards emulating, in many res- 
pects but not all, the white man, and 

(c) those in whom the sentiments of (a) and (b) above are 
blended. 


The traditionalists would appear to, quite understandably, wish to 
resist the changes taking place, both on and off the reservations, 
which are all excused in the sometimes spurious name of progress and 
which all tend to draw the younger generation further and further 
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away from the spiritual and cultural standards by which the Indians 
have previously lived. We would feel that development of any part 
of a reserve by the white man in close proximity to established In- 
dian villages, residences or tribal fishing waters would be strongly 
resisted by this group. This group appears to exert a great deal of 
influence within each band which may exceed that of the elected 

band council. Those who wish to emulate the white man are very often 
those individuals who become elected to the band council or some 
position of responsibility within the tribe; it would appear as 
though some of these individuals, if associated too closely with the 
white man, tend to lose their influence with the Indians in an in- 
verse ratio to their association with the white man. Generally 
speaking, these individuals are those who are keenest upon improving 
the reservation's position both for residential purposes for the 
Indians themselves and for profit by means of leasing. 


Those individuals who are a blend of the past and present are prob- 
ably those who can best be relied upon both by the Indians and the 
white man to utilize the reserves by way of development in such a 
way as will not offend the sensibilities of the traditionalists and 
yet assuage the impatience of the more modern minded.?2 


We will now deal with the problem of devising an appropriate 
business and organization "vehicle" to undertake economic development of 
the reserve. 


The "Vehicle" 


If Indians are to make efficient utilization of their very sub- 
stantial and valuable (in some cases) land holdings, then one of the 
most important considerations is the manner in which they effect this 
utilization. Some form of business organization must be used, yet due 
to certain provisions of the Indtan Act (noted below) the existing stan- 
dard forms of business organization--proprietorship, partnership, co- 
operative, limited company--may not suit the special circumstances for 
various reasons. 


Two sections of the Indtan Act are of prime importance in con- 
sidering the above matter. Section 86 (1), which deals with taxation, 
States: ". . . the following property is exempt from taxation, namely, 
a) the interest of an Indian or a band in reserve or surrendered lands, 
and b) the personal property of an Indian or band situated on a reserve, 
and no Indian or band ts subject to taxatton in respect of the owner- 
shtp, occupation, possession or use of any property mentioned in para- 
graph (a) or (b) or is otherwise subject to taxation in respect of any 
such property . .. ."10 This section means several things. First, it 


Meeear from D. P. Squarey to the authors, dated June 25, 1968, 


Vancouver. 


Atmiinet added. 
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means that the land itself is not subject to tax (except when surren- 
dered, at which time it may be subject to property tax).11 Second, it 
would appear that no taxes may be levied upon Indians in respect of the 
use of the property. Unfortunately the Act does not make it clear 
whether this use is restricted to Indians. For instance, if an Indian 
uses Indian land for, say, a public trailer park, there is little doubt 
that the income he earns from the utilization of the land in this manner 
is NOT subject to income tax. Further, if he employed other Indians on 
the reserve to help him, then their income would similarly WOT be subject 
to income tax. However, if an Indian (or the Band) incorporated a lim- 
ited company (which he owned outright) to provide him with a more sophis- 
ticated form of business organization, it would seem quite clear that 
the limited company would be subject to (1) the property tax of any con- 
tiguous municipality, and (2) to the corporate income tax, since the 
limited company is not an "Indian" or a "band" as outlined in Section 86 
above.12 Furthermore, it is not entirely clear whether or not income 
that the Indian owner paid himself (or other Indians) in wages from the 
limited company would be liable for personal income taxes. We suspect 
that it would not be, since it is income arising out of the use of re- 
serve land, and the Act does not stipulate that it must be the Indian's 
use. If the Act referred to "hts" ownership, occupation, etc. instead 
of "the" ownership, etc. then this would be much more restrictive than 
the present wording. This point, however, is not clear, and there is 
apparently no jurisprudence on it. 


Let us now suppose that the same reserve land is leased to a non- 
Indian who uses it for the same purpose, and does so under the legal form 
of a limited company. Again, it is quite clear that the limited company 
would be subject to property taxl3 and corporate income tax. If the 
company hired status Indians, it would appear that their earnings from 
this source would not be subject to income tax. In other words, Indian 
employees of on-reserve corporations would be treated the same for tax 
purposes, whether or not the corporation was Indian or non-Indian owned, 
or whether it utilized surrendered or non-surrendered reserve land--Sec. 
86 (1) clearly exempts both. This is a very important point, since pre- 
sent utilization of Indian reserve lands is substantially in the form of 


il F F : 

As we understand it, the reason surrender is necessary is that 
the Band is not a legal entity and therefore is unable to enter into 
lease contracts. 


athe corporation, itself, is a legal entity "existing only in 
the contemplation of the law.'"' It has a separate existence quite apart 
from its ownership. The corporation has no ethnicity or racial charac- 
teristic. 


3 : , ; ; ‘ 
See our discussion of this point and excerpts from the law in 
Chapter 9 above. 
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leases to non-Indians, which means that the land has been surrendered.14 


If we are correct in the above interpretation, it would seem 
very important that in future reserve land development, careful thought 
must be given to the employment Opportunities such development might 
provide for reserve Indians. Then income from such employment would 
not appear to be subject to income tax. If we are not correct in our in- 
terpretation, then the matter of the "vehicle" becomes of even greater 
Significance. 


What desirable characteristics should the business “vebicle™ 
possess? 


a) Tax-exempt--the vehicle should enable B.C. Indians to gain the 
full benefit of Sec. 86 of the Indian Act. In holding land on 
the reserve the vehicle must not be subject to property taxes 
levied by any external authority.15 In addition the income 
earned by the vehicle must not be subject to the corporate in- 
come tax or the individual income tax. Similarly, any returns 
to individual Indians received from the vehicle in the form 
of wages, salaries, "dividends" or shares of profits would not 
be subject to the individual income tax. 


b) Security for creditors--the vehicle must provide adequate pro- 
tection for creditors who would normally be subject to Sec. 88 
(1) of the Indian Act which provides that: 


- . . the real and personal property of an Indian or band 
Situated on a reserve is not subject to charge, pledge, 
mortgage, attachment, levy, seizure, distress or execution 
in favour or at the instance of any person other than an 
Indian.16 


c) Administrative convenience--the vehicle must be relatively simple 
and easy to administer in its daily affairs. It should provide 
for a hired management staff independent of, but subject to, the 
final review of, the "ownership" interests. It must be able to 
enter into ordinary contracts easily to expedite the purposes of 
its formation. 


We will discuss each of these characteristics in turn. 


eacece 37 of the Indtan Act provides that: "lands in a reserve 
shall not be sold, alienated or otherwise disposed of until they have 
been surrendered to Her Majesty by the band." 

15 


On land or improvements. 


ea 88 (2) exempts conditional sale agreements from Sec. 88 


bls) 
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Some method must be found to leave the land clearly in the hands 
of the Indians (as opposed, say, to a corporate developer) so that the 
rent or other sources of income arising from the property will be ‘non- 
taxable in their hands. This would have to be achieved by some form of 
organization other than the limited company, with its "corporate veil." 
Some possibilities exist--a cooperative venture, or trust arrangement 
whereby the land is turned over to a trustee(s) who would operate and 
control it on behalf of the Indian band members. The trustee would re- 
ceive and disburse to band members revenues from the land utilization. 
Such revenues would not, we believe, be subject to the individual income 
tax. 


In the event that the trustee wished to enter into some develop- 
ment project with a non-Indian, there would be nothing to preclude the 
use of a joint venture or partnership agreement between the trustee and 
the non-Indian. This could be subject to whatever was agreed between 
the two parties, as long as the actual land to be used was not alienated 
to a corporate entity or a non-Indian. 


One avenue apparently open to Indian Bands, which could possibly 
solve two problems at once, is for Band Councils to form local govern- 
ments (municipalities) on the reserves. This step would take care of 
the issue of the taxation of non-Indian lessees, and it would give the 
Band a non-taxable legal entity through which it could conduct the econ- 
omic development of the reserve. As we understand them the extensive 
powers of municipal governments would enable the Band-Government to 
"hold" and develop land. As a municipality the entity would be non- 
taxable and it would be able to provide adequate security to creditors-- 
its ability to levy taxes.1/ We have not explored this possibility at 
any length but it seems worthwhile to do so. 


The second very important characteristic relates to the security 
available to non-Indian developers of reserve lands. The importance of 
Section 88 (1) of the Indian Act is that it means that in the event that 
Indians wish to develop their reserves and look off the reserve for 
capital funds, they must be able to provide some security to the lender. 
Under the present circumstances they cannot pledge their land. Asa 
result, the Department has, on occasion, guaranteed the capital funds to 
the financier in order to allow recommended projects to proceed. 

Another alternative would be to amend the Act to permit either Minister- 
ial discretion to watve this section, upon petition by the Band, or to 
omit it entirely in cases where Indian Bands have reached some pre- 
determined standard of political and economic development. 


A further problem is that, while we have examples of the Depart- 
ment providing the ultimate security to lenders, this is undoubtedly a 
result of long, drawn-out proceedings and may well act as a deterrent to 
would be non-Indian developers or sources of capital funds. 


Beene Par. Ace Sec. 62) (1) (b) ana=See. 62 Gl) “Cah. 
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The problem of administrative convenience has already arisen in 
one case of which we know. In attempting to develop the reserve one 
band has transferred its assets into the hands of one individual so that 
he may effect contracts on their behalf. The reason for this cumbersome 
arrangement is that the Band does not wish to become liable for taxes 
if it formed a limited company. 


The Present Utilization of Reserve Lands 
Se Nt eation or neserve Lands 


The third purpose of the survey and valuation of the seven re- 
serves conducted by D. P. Squarey & Associates was to determine if the 
current utilization of Indian reserve lands in the form of leases is 
eliciting the maximum economic benefit obtainable. In doing this we are 
in effect evaluating the performance of the land-use function of I.A.B. 
In the text of his report, Mr. Squarey has been critical on the terms 
of a number of important leases--see his comments on the Shaughnessy 
Golf Club lease, the lease to Musqueam Developments Limited, the lease 
to Samuel Williams (B.C.) Ltd., the industrial lease on the Seymour 
Creek Reserve No. 2, and the leases on the Kamloops Indian Reserve No. l. 
In addition Mr. Squarey points out that the part of the Kamloops Reserve 
No. 1 "lying immediately to the north of the south arm of the Thompson 
River . . . is festooned with B.C. Hydro rights-of-way which will there- 
fore effectively sterilize the use of this land for all but agricultural 
purposes, whereas in the future we can foresee an effective demand for 
this land for either residential or industrial purposes." 


During the course of his investigation Mr. Squarey was sur- 
prised to find that a large scale plan of the reserve, containing infor- 
mation important in the land-use function, often did not exist in the 
Pieb.Ottices. ~§In a letter to the authors. he stated: 


It seems to us that the very minimum records that are required for 
each reserve is a large scale plan upon which is shown the follow- 
ing information: 


(a) existing land use, 

(b) form of ownership whether band owned or locatee owned, 

(c) land that has been alienated by way of lease to a white man 
by the band, 

(d) areas that have been leased to a white man by a locatee, 

(e) approximate location and class of improvements upon each 
parcel, 

(f£) a code number upon each parcel referring to a file in which 
may be recorded all pertinent factors affecting that parti- 
cular parcel. 


We consider that it would assist the Indian Affairs Department if a 
duplicate plan was also produced upon which was shown, if applicable, 
the potential use to which a reserve or part of a reserve might be 
put. (Letter from D. P. Squarey & Associates to the authors June 


25, 1968, Vancouver) 
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Before this Chapter draws to a close it may be worthwhile to 
give another extensive quotation outlining Mr. D. P. Squarey's sugges- 
tions for improving the land use function in Indian Affairs. These re- 
marks summarize part of Mr. Squarey's remarks before a number of 
land-use officers of the Branch at a conference in Penticton, B.C. 


A. PURPOSE OF A GROUND LEASE 


(i) The purpose of a ground lease is to release the value of land by 
way of an annual income stream without relinquishing the free- 
hold ownership and to better secure the receipt of that income 
stream by requiring the lessee to erect a suitable building upon 
the land, obtaining a reversion to both land and buildings upon 
expiry of the ground lease term. 


(ii) Similarly, the purpose of a ground lease is also to provide a 
lessee with an interest in the land with sufficient security of 
tenure to enable and encourage it to erect a good class building. 


B. MEANS OF ATTAINING A. ABOVE 


(i) The lessee should be granted a lease for a fixed period of years, 
the precise length of the term depending upon the type of devel- 
opment that represents the highest and best use of any particular 
parcel; for large commercial, residential or industrial develop- 
ments, a satisfactory term of years is probably from 80 to 100 
years--for smaller similar developments 50 to 75 years. For 
some developments in which the highest and best use of the land 
is represented by inexpensive improvements, then a shorter term 
Still of from 15 to 50 years may be warranted. The length of 
lease, however, should not be for a short term, renewable for a 
series of further short terms, since such an arrangement gives 
insufficient security to the lessee who will then have financing 
difficulties and hence less development will take place in the 
area than might otherwise be the case, or less good class devel- 
opment; or both. 


(ii) Rent--the amount of rent specified in the lease should bear a 
definite relationship to the value of the land, the risk in- 
volved and the cost of money; the value of the land may be fixed 
initially by the comparative method of valuation and a percen- 
tage applied to this figure which would today, in view of the 
current high cost of money, be in the order of 74% to 8%. It is 
not unusual for life insurance companies attempting to obtain a 
rental reflecting a rate of return slightly less than the going 
first mortgage rate, but this high rental under the ground lease 
is, to some extent, offset by the certainty of favourable mort- 
gage loans. 


(iii) Rental Reviews--the lease should contain a clause establishing 
periodic rental reviews throughout the lease term; the spacing 
of those reviews is a matter for negotiation, but from the 


(iv) 
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lessor's point of view should be as often as possible as is 
compatible with the successful development and leasing of the 
improved site--for relatively short term ground leases, viz. up 
to 50 years, we would suggest that rental review periods occur 
every 5 to 7 years, and for longer period leases every 7 to 10 
years. 


Included within the rental review clause within the lease should 

be the following provisions: 

(a) There must be a definite manner of settling disputes as to 
the amount of rental upon any review otherwise the lease 
will be void for uncertainty; 

(b) It should be stated that the rent payable after any review 
shall be not less than that which was payable during the 
previous period; 

(c) There should be no artificial restrictions placed upon a 
rental increase such as a five or ten percent increase over 
the amount of rent payable in the preceding period--all re- 
view rentals should be based on the market value of the land 
at the time of review and the requisite percentage applied 
to such value; 

(d) The basis of the calculation of a revised rental should be 
spelled out in the agreement and we would suggest that this 
may be calculated by reference to the value of the land as 
of the date of review if it were free of all improvements 
added thereto or placed thereon by the lessee. In instances 
where it is hard to establish this value by reason of the 
fact that bare land sales are hard to find at the review 
period, then the ground rent should increase in the same 
proportion, over each review period, as has the rack rental 
for the property--it is usually easier to find sufficient 
evidence of rack rentals to establish current rental levels 
than it is to find the capital value of unimproved land in 
areas which have been fully improved. 

(e) We would suggest that the lessee should be given some en- 
couragement to develop the land as well as possible by 
permitting him to occupy the land during the initial period 
of the lease for at least ten and possibly fifteen years 
before a rental review becomes applicable. In this manner 
the initial startup costs of the lessee may be, to a large 
extent, offset by the enjoyment of a profit rent for a 
reasonable period. 


Terms of Lease--inter alia 

(a) The rent must be net to the lessor. 

(b) The lessee must covenant to pay the cost of all outgoings 
associated with the occupation and ownership of both land 
and buildings both now and during the full period of the 
lease term. 

(c) The lessee must covenant to comply with all and every civic 
and municipal requirement at its cost. 

(d) The lessee must covenant to maintain all improvements placed 
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(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


on the land by it in good repair and decoration--if improve- 
ments are not kept up in good repair then this will tend to 
cause a deterioration in the area and lessen values of sur- 
rounding undeveloped land; similarly, if the lease is termin- 
ated for any reason, then unless the buildings are kept in 
good repair the reversionary interest in them becomes less 
valuable and may only be fully realized after the expenditure 
by the lessor of the necessary funds to repair such buildings. 
The lessor should have the right to enforce a repair clause 
by entering and doing the work at the lessee's cost and in 
the event of failure by the lessee to pay for the cost of 
this work, the lessor should have the right to terminate the 
lease. 

The lessee must covenant to erect a building or specified im- 
provement within a certain time limit; if no building or 
improvement is placed upon the land within a reasonable time, 
and perhaps this might be two years, then the lease should 

be capable of being terminated. It might be suggested also, 
that in order to avoid speculation in land no assignment or 
sub-lease should be permitted a head lessee until a building 
has been erected or specified developments to the land car- 
ried out. If no buildings are erected upon any given parcel 
but a lessee is merely waiting for an increase in land 

values before sub-letting or assigning so as to be able to 
transfer its interests in the land at a higher rent, this 
delay will not tend to encourage the leasing and development 
of other parts of land still to be leased. 

The use to which the land shall be put should be clearly de- 
fined in the lease--if this is not done then improvements 

may be erected upon one particular parcel which may be pre- 
judicial to the value of adjoining land. Any change of user 
should be subject to the lessor's approval. 
The calibre of construction should be set out in the lease 
and tied into some established standard such as the National 
Building Code or some other municipal or provincial standard. 
Sub-letting or assigning of the lease should require the 
lessor's approval--in the event of a sub-lease or assignment 
of the lease the head lessee should be made to remain respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the burdens of the lease--if 
this is not done then the administrative burden of collect- 
ing rents and enforcing the convenants in a multitude of 
sub-leases will fall upon the lessor and this should not be 
the case. 

A clause may be inserted permitting a review of the terms of 
the lease and this may take place at any specified time or 
coincidentally with a rent review period--there must however 
be some machinery to settle any dispute over terms, other- 
wise once again the lease may be void for uncertainty. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


(i) The rent and terms of a ground lease are determined, as in any 
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other contract, by negotiation; to this extent leases may some- 
times have to be flexible to take into account peculiar circum- 
stances associated with any given case. In places where 
effective demand for land is high, in and about urban areas, it 
should be possible to arrange leases most favourable to the 
lessor--in outlying areas where there is much very similar land 
in competition and a lesser demand, the lessor's interests may 
less easily be favoured; in fact, in these outlying areas where 
there is a plentiful supply of other similar land, there may 
well be a resistance in the market to occupying land under lease 
as opposed to freehold. 


(ii) The successful construction of a building by a lessee, which in 
turn better secures the provision of rent to the lessor, depends 
to a significant extent upon the terms of the lessee's lease in 
relation to his ability to raise finance and construct a worth- 
while building--it is therefore in the interest of the lessor 
to ensure that the lessee is given sufficient security of tenure 
on a reasonable basis but that the terms of such tenure are 
fair and reasonable.18 


eee on a letter from D. P. Squarey, to the authors, June 19, 
1968, Vancouver. 
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CHAPTER 11 


SALES TAXES, EXCISE AND CUSTOMS DUTIES 


Sales and other forms of commodity taxes rank as the single most 
important type of tax in both the federal government and the B.C. pro- 
vincial government's revenue picture. The principal sources of federal 
revenue for fiscal 1966-67 were: 


TABLE 1 


SOURCES OF FEDERAL REVENUES 


Personal Income Tax * $3,050.4M Biwoy 
Corporate Income Tax Lea 200) 130 
Taxes on Dividends, Interest going abroad 203.6 Pagel, 
Sales: Taxes, Excise, Customs Duties” 326275 ey Late 
Estate Tax CO Dek te) 
Other Taxes ae - 
Non-Tax Revenue I30)3 Ve7 
$9 ,661.8 100.0% 


° 


Includes 0.A.S. fund portion $576.6M, $149.5M and $559.5M res- 
pectively. 


* 
Does not include provincial portions of these taxes. 


Readers interested in a more detailed breakdown of the Sales Tax, Excise 
and Customs Duties will find a list of revenues from selected tax sources 
below.1 


It is obvious that persons afflicted with the standard vices 
associated with the consumption of tobacco and alcohol are also stalwart 
taxpayers. As we shall see the list of federal taxes omits another im- 
portant "sales tax" on alcohol--the profits from the operation of the 
British Columbia Liquor Control Board (B.C.L.C.B.). In 1966-67 the net 
profits exceeded $44M. In addition the gross value of liquor sales was 
subject to the B.C. 5% Social Services tax which is an ordinary retail 
sales on goods with the important exception of food. 


BEreekdona of the Sales Tax, Excise and Customs Duties as follows: 
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During fiscal 1966-67 the B.C. Provincial Government levied the 
following sales and commodity taxes: 


5% Social Services Tax 


(Including Tax on Liquor Sales) $154.135M 
Motor-fuel and Fuel Oil 63.891 
Insurance Premiums 4.583 
NEGSETOLLECOLabs Gee Cebe 44.182 

$266.791 


Sales taxes, therefore, accounted for just over 36% of the gross revenue 
of the Province.2 The revenue from the 5% retail sales tax exceeded the 
combined amount of the provincial portions of the Individual and Corpor- 
ation Income Taxes. 


The only analysis of federal sales tax revenues by province was 
performed by officials in the Federal Department of Finance for fiscal 
1961-62. The reason for this is quite obvious: if we are interested in 
measuring the incidence of sales taxes on the citizens of a province, it 
is not enough to know where the tax is collected, we need to know where 
the goods which are taxed, either at the manufacturer or the retail 
stage, are actually consumed. Sales tax revenues must be allocated by 


ee ee es 


Sales Tax On Customs Import Duties Net of 
Refunds and Drawbacks SWidieee 


Domestic Goods $1,849 .3M 

On Imports 298, 1. 

Other Excise Taxes: Excise Duties: 
Cigarettes 251 Spirits ites! 
Cigars S189) Beer AS 8S 
Tobacco Manufactured toms Cigarettes 188.8 
Jewellery, Watches ee) Cigars ae) 
Phonographs, Radios 14.6 Tobacco Manufacturer rer, 
dee ASS otal ee Hele Total excise duties net 
MONS avers me of refunds & drawbacks 461.0 
Wines 4.8 


nource:=Public-Accounts of Canada, 1966-67, Voby ILjep.228-210— 
ik ig ee 


e Other major sources of provincial revenues during fiscal 1966-67 


were: 
Income Tax, Corporation and Individual $152 .044M 
Property Tax 11.984 
Succession Duties pA Wate ys 
Motor Vehicle Licences and Permits 29.005 
Grants in Aid, Shared-Cost Contrib. 109.049 
Lands and Forests--Licences and Permits eles See 
Minerals--Licences and Permits 42.634 


The total gross revenues for 1966-67 was $731.623M. 
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the geographical consumption of the taxed product--this is the essence 
of the numbered references in Table 2. 


We are unable, therefore, to present a similar analysis of fed- 
eral sales and excise taxes for fiscal 1966-67. Even if we had performed 
the analysis we would still be a long way from our goal of determining 
the incidence of these taxes on particular income levels or on a particu- 
lar group of people (B.C. Indians) as opposed to the total population of 
the province. By indicating how an investigator would go about doing 
such an analysis of the incidence of these taxes, we can point out why 
we were unable to determine the incidence of sales and excise taxes 
(both federal and provincial) on the Indians of B.C. 


1. We would begin with an assumption (hopefully based on empirical 
evidence) of who bears the burden of the various sales and ex- 
cise taxes. Gillespie began this way when he stated: ''The 
general sales tax on consumer goods is assumed to be borne by 
the consumer. The tax is allocated by a distribution of total 
consumption expenditures. This treatment is based on the general 
consensus among economists that the sales tax on consumer goods 
1s, in fact, borne in -proportion, to total outlays on consump-— 
tion."3 A similar assumption is made regarding the incidence of 
selective excise taxes in liquor, tobacco and motor fuels. As 
we shall see there is a very important alternative assumption 
which leads to quite different results. 


2. The second step in the analysis (following the Gillespie assump- 
tion) is to prepare a distribution of the expenditure on taxed 
products by family income class in the case of Gillespie, or in 
the case of our study to determine the relative amounts of the 
taxed products consumed by B.C. Indians and the rest of the popu-- 
lation. To do this step properly it is absolutely necessary to 
have a survey of consumer expenditures which records the amount 
spent by families in various income classes on a long list of 
commodities. 


3. In our case, we would then analyze separately, the consumption 
patterns of Indians and non-Indians. From the amount spent on 
various commodities, we could then determine the amount of the 
taxes paid (on the average) by the families in each income class, 
both Indian and non-Indian. 


a Irwin Gillespie, The Incidence of Taxes and Public Expendt- 
tures tn the Canadian Economy, Study Number 2 for the Royal Commission 
on Taxation, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1966, p. 40. 


We retain the distribution of both Indian and non-Indian fami- 
lies by tncome class so that our measure of the taxes paid by each group 
is not distorted by the different distribution of income in each group. 
In essence we are concerned with the impact of differences in tastes and 
preferences on the amount of taxes paid. 
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4. Once we know the total amount of sales and excise taxes paid by 
the families in each income class, both Indian and non-Indian, 
we can calculate incidence rates either by dividing the total 
taxes paid by the total amount of "income'' received by each in- 
come class (Gillespie's method) or we may simply divide the total 
amount of taxes paid by the number of families in each income 
class. We may now compare the taxes paid by Indians and non- 
Indians in each income class. 


As we stated earlier we were unable to perform the analysis des- 
cribed above. First of all we were unable to obtain a recent survey of 
consumer expenditures whose respondents consisted of primarily low income, 
rural, non-farm families. These are the primary characteristics of most ° 
B.C. Indian families. The most recent "Survey of Family Expenditures" 
was performed in 1964 by D.B.S. It was done in eleven major cities and 
contained only 2,034 families in the sample.” The lowest income class 
was "under $2,500." In view of the unusual socio-economic and geographic 
characteristics of B.C. Indians we did not feel that this survey would 
be of any real use as a proxy for their expenditure patterns. Our budget 
(and our facilities) did not permit us to conduct the necessary survey 
of Indian family expenditures. In fact, so little is known about the 
location of Indian families living off-reserves, we would have been un- 
able to draw a random sample of the off-reserve families. 


In view of the particularly high taxes on alcohol and the alleged 
higher consumption among Indians, we were interested in determining the 
amount of taxes Indians paid by their consumption of alcohol. However, 
the absence of data (as opposed to hearsay) on Indian consumption of 
alcohol prevented us from making estimates. 


Professor W. Irwin Gillespie has performed the calculations for - 
all Canadians by income classes. We summarize his results in Table 3. 
The two measures of the incidence of both federal and provincial sales 
and excise taxes favoured by Gillespie are given in columns (9) and (10). 
These incidence rates are based on Gillespie's "standard assumption" of 
complete forward shifting of these taxes. The reader will notice how 
the choice of the income base ("broad income" or “adjusted broad income"') 
greatly changes the measure of incidence--particularly for low income 
families. Chart 1 is helpful in showing the "shape'' of the incidence of 
all sales taxes over all the family income classes. 


There are, however, more fundamental objections to Gillespie's 
results. We suggested earlier that most economic analysis is an "if-- 
then" proposition. The whole attempt to measure the incidence of sales 
taxes, excise and customs duties is an excellent example of this problem 
in economic analysis. 


See "The Canadian Statistical Review,'' June, 1967, for a discus- 
sion of the methodolcgical problems and a review of the results. 
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CHART 1 


GRAPH OF THE INCIDENCE OF SALES TAX 
UNDER ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 


25 
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Source: See Table 3. 
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1. Gillespie begins (as do most economists) with the assumption 
that sales taxes are in fact a burden--see step (1) page four. 
This ts not necessarily the case. The usual theoretical analysis 
of the effects of sales and excise taxes proceeds from the assump- 
tion, most often implicit, that before the imposition of the tax 
society was in the social welfare optimum position® brought about 
by a system of perfect competition. The imposition of a partial 
sales tax or selective excises has the effect of moving society 
to an inferior social welfare position. The assumption that 
society is at the social welfare optimum before the taxes are 
imposed is a very strong one. If, however, society is not at 
the social welfare optimum position due to the existence of ex- 
ternalities, monopolistic competition or immobility of factors, 
imposition of a set of selective excises could result in society 
moving to a superior social welfare position. If this is the 
case the "burden" of the excise taxes is negative. In other 
words the imposition of the set of excises would result in a 
benefit not a burden at all.’ Given the highly imperfect nature 
of our economy it is hard to imagine that the strong assumption 
of perfect competition and a social welfare optimum is the rele- 
vant one for the analysis. This does not imply that sales and 
excise taxes are benefits; we simply suggest that they may be 
under certain circumstances. 


2. There is another important objection. Suppose for a moment that 
sales taxes, and excise and customs duties are a burden as most 
people suggest. We now face the question of who really bears 
the burden of these taxes--on whom does the incidence fall? In 


rnin term is used in its technical economic sense, see F. M. 
Bator, ''The Simple Analytics of Welfare Maximization," Amertcan Economic 
Revtew, March, 1957. 


'The proof of this proposition is contained in "The Welfare As- 
pects of Excise Taxes" by Earl R. Rolph and George Break in the Journal 
of Poltttcal Economy, February, 1949 and in Milton Friedman's paper, 
"The Welfare Effects of an Income Tax and an Excise Tax," Journal of 
Poltttcal Economy, February, 1952. See also G. F. Break, "Excise Tax 
Burdens and Benefits,'' American Economte Review, Sept., 1954. We can 
also see this analysis as a specific case of "The General Theory of 
Second-Best" by R. Lipsey and K. Lancaster, Revtew of Economie Studtes, 


Vole xkLV, 1.956. 


By situation in which a selective excise could be a benefit 
rather than a burden is the following: Suppose that due to imperfections 
in the market "too many" of some good and "too few'' of another are 
produced. The imposition of an appropriate excise tax on the good of 
which there are "too many'' would change the relative prices of the two 
goods and hence change their relative outputs until "just enough" of 
both goods are produced. In a social welfare sense society is better 
off after the imposition of the tax. 


ad 


his "standard case" Gillespie assumes that they are borne by the 
consumers of the taxed product in proportion to their consumption 
of the taxed product. In other words he suggests that these 
taxes are "shifted forward" and appear in the form of higher 
prices to the consumer. Gillespie's measures of incidence in 
columns (9) and (10) of Table 3 are based on this reasoning. 


There is another set of assumptions (the "if" part of the "if-- 
then'' analytic framework), which seem to us to be equally plausible. 
These too have strong theoretical support.? The foremost exponent of 
this alternative point of view, Professor Earl R. Rolph, arguing within 
a classical general equilibrium money system, suggests that sales and 
excise taxes are ''shifted backward" and are borne by the factors of pro- 
duction engaged in the production of the taxed commodities. In the long 
run, he argues, even selective excises amount to a general income tax on 
all factor incomes. In his study for the Royal Commission on Taxation, 
Gillespie does make the necessary calculations for us to see impact of 
this alternative assumption of "backward shifting." We present his re- 
Sitesi columns “12) and io)) of @abiliers sandr on Chane Ll. 


There is a great difference in the distribution of the burden of 
these commodity taxes depending upon which of the two assumptions is 
followed. Looking at Chart 1 the forward shifting assumption combined 
with the "broad income" definition (10) gives the expected regressive 
shape to the bar graph chart, i.e., the proportton of income going to pay 
these taxes decreases as the amount of family income increases. Even by 
changing to the "adjusted broad income" definition (9) we see a great 
change in the incidence of these taxes among different income classes. 

On the chart, (9) indicates that the taxes are regressive up to $3,000 in 
family income, then mildly progressivelO up to the $10,000 income level, 
then dropping off again in the "$10,000 and over'' income classes. 


Notice, however, that under the "backward shifting" assumption at 
"worst" these commodity taxes are proportional!! up to the "$10,000 and 
over" class. And if we use the preferred definition of income, "adjusted 
broad income," these taxes are moderately progressive until we reach the 
highest income class. Therefore, we can see that the "then" is very much 
dependent upon the "if" that precedes it. 


o Gee: Earl R. Rolph, "A Proposed Revision of Excise Tax Theory,” 
Journal of Political Economy, April, 1957. H. G. Brown's paper re- 
printed in American Economic Association, Readings in Taxation (Homewood, 
Irwin, 1951). Earl R. Rolph, The Theory of Fiscal Economies, University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1956. 

10 1 . , A . 
By a progressive" tax we mean one in which the proportton of 
income taken in taxes increases as the amount of family income in- 
creases. 


of : 
By "proportional" we mean a tax which takes a constant propor- 
tion of income. 
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We would not strongly argue either case, but we have presented 
a more detailed analysis of an alternative set of assumptions in order 
to make the reader aware that the matter of the incidence of sales taxes 
and excise duties cannot be closed merely by repeating the old saw that 
such taxes are always "regressive''--therefore inferior to an income tax. 


3. We have one more criticism to make and we are done. Suppose we 
had a detailed survey of B.C. Indian family consumption expendi- 
tures as well as one for all non-Indian families in B.C. 

Suppose also that we accept the idea that sales and exicse taxes 
are a burden borne by the consumer of taxed products. What 
policy prescriptions can we make if our results show that one 
group or the other pays more in the way of commodity taxes in 
relation to their respective family incomes? We suggest that no 
policy prescriptions can be made. If we find that Indians, for 
example, pay more sales and excise taxes because they consume 
relatively more alcohol (which is heavily taxed) in each income 
class, than do non-Indians, all we have observed is that Indian 
tastes are different than those of non-Indians with similar 
amounts of income. While it is true that selective excises 
(such as those on alcohol) may alter the relative prices of 
taxed and untaxed goods, these taxes are usually imposed on com- 
modities for which the demand is highly inelastic. Therefore tf 
Indians have a relatively greater "taste'' for alcohol before the 
tax is imposed, then the only result of the imposition of the 
tax is that Indians will pay more in the way of excise taxes 
than non-Indians in the same income class. It is also true that 
relative prices influence tastes, so it is possible that with 
the imposition of an excise tax the change in the relative 
prices may alter consumption patterns. However, if the demand 
for the taxed commodity is inelastic, the total amount of income 
spent on the taxed product will tncrease. It is not possible to 
determine the effect taxes have on tastes. 


Suppose there are only two goods in the world; cars and milk. 
Cars are heavily taxed and milk is subsidized. Suppose two men have the 
same income and are in similar circumstances. If we observe that one 
man consumes only one quart of milk per day but owns four cars, then he 
will pay more taxes than his neighbour who drinks 12 quarts of milk per 
day and owns only one car. True, one pays more taxes, but our only con- 
clusion is that one man has a "taste'' for cars and the other has a 
Mraste- for milk. 


Unless we are prepared to make an ethical judgment involving the 
interpersonal comparison of utility, we cannot say that because one pays 
more taxes than the other, he is "worse off." If we wish to use the 
sales tax as a revenue instrument, and if we are also concerned with 
fiscal neutrality, then the obvious solution is to impose a completely 
general proportional sales tax on all goods and services produced in the 
economy. Such a tax would be neutral in its impact upon consumer choice 
-~-there would be no tax advantage in any form of consumption. Most of 
the provincial retail sales taxes exempt services and consequently are 
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biased against the purchase of goods as opposed to services.12 


Before we become overly alarmed at the apparent regressive inci- 
dence of sales and excise taxes (as measured by Gillespie), we must 
remember that these taxes are only a part of the whole set of taxes which 
impinge upon the individual. In passing judgment upon partial sales 
taxes and selective excises we must examine the incidence of the Personal 
Income Tax, the Corporation Income Tax, Estate Taxes and Succession 
Duties. Even after we examine the total incidence of taxation, we must 
then examine the incidence of public expenditures before we can make a 
final judgment. As Gillespie points out, it is net ftscal inetdence 
which should be our prime concern in shaping economic policy. The inci- 
dence of individual taxes and expenditure programs is interesting mainly 
for its contribution to the overall impact of the public sector upon the 
economic position of families. For a detailed analysis of the total 
picture we refer the interested reader to W. Irwin Gillespie's study for 
the Royal Commission on Taxation.13 


While we have abstained from writing policy prescriptions on the 
basis of our analysis of the impact of sales taxes, we must mention one 
important development with respect to Indians and sales taxes. Ontario 
has recently passed legislation which provides that Indians living on 
reserves, who can identify themselves as such, are exempt from the pro- 
vincial 5% retail sales tax on items for their own use or on items 
delivered to the reserve. 


An alternative way to reduce or eliminate the burden of sales 
and excise taxes on low income families or on a specified group in the 
population is for the government levying the tax (or even the Federal 
Government) to provide a rebate of all or part of the estimated amount of 
taxes paid by these families. This has been done by some states in the 
U.S. by basing the rebate formula on the previous year's income tax 
return.!4 We do not advocate such a procedure. We are simply trying to 
provide the policymaker with a range of alternatives should a value judg- 
ment be made that Indians (or some other group such as low income 
families) should not bear the burden of sales taxes, excise and customs 
duties. 


ecnpnace an individual has available to him $500 in purely dis- 
cretionary income. If he purchases a new car-top boat the price he pays 
includes the 11% Federal Manufaecturers' Sales Tax. In addition,. if he 
resides in B.C., he must pay the 5% retail sales tax. However, if the 
individual purchases an airline ticket to Samoa he pays no sales tax. 
13 the Inetdence of Taxes and Expenditures tn the Canadtan Economy, 
Ottawa, Queen's Printer, 1966. 


fonrecentt ys the U.S. Federal Government allows individuals to 
deduct an estimate of State and local saies taxes they have paid in cal- 
culating their federal taxable income. 
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CHAPTER 12 
ESTATE TAX AND SUCCESSION DUTIES 


The Federal Government and the Government of British Columbia 
both levy a "death tax" on the value of property left by a decedent. 
The Federal Estate Tax is an indirect tax, levied on the aggregate tax- 
able value of the property of the deceased. The burden of the tax falls 
on the beneficiaries, but it is the estate that pays it. The B.C. 
Succession Duty Act, on the other hand, levies a tax on the taxable 
value of property passing to each specific beneficiary. Since it is the 
beneficiary who pays the tax (presumably out of his gross inheritance), 
the succession duty is classed as a direct tax. Both the Federal Estate 
Tax and the B.C. Succession Duty Acts provide a series of exemptions 
and deductions to the extent that a person must die possessed of a 
reasonable value of property before it will fall subject to tax. For 
instance, the Federal Act provides a basic exemption of $40,000, and 
should a man die survived by a wife and, say, two children, the exemp- 
tion would be $80,000.1 The B.C. Succession Duty Act provides somewhat 
similar exemptions, and in addition specifically excludes from tax the 
value of a home (maximum $35,000) and the value of insurance (maximum 
$25,000) where such assets pass to dependents, i.e., wife or children.2 


In general, all property situated within a province is subject 
to tax. In addition, personal property situated outside the province 
but which "passes" to a person domiciled in the province is also subject 
to tax. The law concerning sttus is complicated, but fortunately it is 
not of major concern to us in considering the treatment of Indians under 
the taxing statutes. One possible problem that could arise in respect 
of the location of Indian property at death is to determine whether or 
not assets owned by a registered Indian which are situated off the re- 
serve (e.g., a bank account) are subject to the Dominion Suecesston Duty 
Act.32 The Indian Act Sec. 86 (1) states: 


BP EReoriye Jan. 1, 1969 property passing to a spouse is free of 
tax and as time changes were also made to the other exemptions. 


enueine fiscal 1965-66 the Federal Government assessed only 646 
taxable estates in the Province of British Columbia and the Yukon. These 
estates had an "Aggregate Taxable Value" of $92.8M, and "Aggregate Taxable 
Value" of $56.3M; the "Net Estate Tax" paid was only $4.3M. See Table 2, 
p. 124, 1967 Edition, Taxatton Statistics, for the Taxation Year 1965, 
Dept. of National Revenue, Queen's Printer, 1967. 
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. . . no succession duty, inheritance tax or estate duty is payable 
on the death of any Indian in respect of any such property or the 
Succession thereto if the property passes to an Indian, nor shall 
any such property be taken into account in determining the duty pay- 
able under the Dominion Succession Duty Act on or in respect of 
other property passing to an Indian. 


The "property" referred to in Sec. 86 (1) is: 


(a) the interest of an Indian or a band in reserve or surrendered 
lands, and (b) the personal property of an Indian or band sttuated 
on a reserve.4 


We have italicised the words which are the crux of the question. It 
appears to us that the property of Indians which is situated off the re- 
serve is not exempt from Succession Duties and any Estate Taxes--even if 
passing to an Indian. 


The foregoing section, as far as Indtans living on reservattons 
are concerned, effectively removes them from liability for estate tax 
and succession duty levies, since in the vast majority of cases it would 
be assumed that the property under question would "pass" to another 
Indian, and that the bulk of an on-reserve Indian's property would con- 
sist either of an interest in land (and therefore buildings) on the re- 
serve or of personal property situated on the reserve. It also should 
be borne in mind that in addition to the foregoing inclusion, Indians 
are still entitled to the various deductions and exemptions provided to 
all decedents under the Estate Tax and Succession Duty Acts. 


For Indians who have moved off the reserve lands (approximately 
27% in B.C.), the situation of course is not the same. Not only have 
they given up the tax-free advantage gained by living on the reserve, 
but they find themselves subject to estate tax and succession duty on 
alietheir property just like any non-Indian. “lf<it is a’ "good =thing 
for Indians to move off the reserve and live in the general community 
(and we do not make a value judgment in this matter), the existing pro- 
visions in respect of estate tax and succession duties can hardly be 
expected to act as an incentive for them to leave the reserve. 


While this study is unable to provide any "hard" statistics in 
respect of the burden of estate tax and succession duties on Indians 
(in contrast to our statistics on income taxes), we believe that estate 


Now Federal Estate Tax Act. 


fother than any tax which under certain circumstances may be lev- 
ied on the Indian property by the band itself, under the provisions of 
pec. G2 of the Indian Act. 


eae : : 
Neither their real property nor personal income earned on the 
reserve is subject to tax under Sec. 86 (1). 
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tax and succession duties on Indians' decedents provide virtually no rev- 
enue to either the Federal Government or the Province of British Columbia. 
This is also borne out by our discussions with officials of the Depart-— 
ment of Finance of the Province of British Columbia who indicate that 
they cannot remember, even in the past few years, any instance of an 
Indian having to pay succession duty, although a number of Indian estates 
have passed through their hands for probate. 


Before leaving the matter of death taxes, it would seem fitting 
to refer to some of the administrative procedures called for under the 
Indtan Act in respect of decedents. For instance, Sec. 42 (1) states: 
"Unless otherwise provided in this Act, all jurisdiction and authority 
in relation to matters and causes testamentary, with respect to deceased 
Indians, is vested exclusively in the Minister and shall be exercised 
subject to and in accordance with regulations of the Governor in 
Council." In addition, Sec. 45 (3) provides that: ''No Will executed by 
an Indian is of any legal force or effect as a disposition of property 
until the Minister has approved the Will or a Court has granted probate 
thereof6 pursuant to this Act." Section 46 provides that the Minister 
under certain circumstances may declare the Will of an Indian to be void 
in whole or in part. Section 43 gives the Minister very broad powers in 
the matter of the appointment (or removal or substitution) of executors 
and administrators of the estates of deceased Indians. 


These sections of the Indian Act provide the Minister with very 
broad powers, which may well be necessary for, and beneficial to, the 
Indian population. It seems a little incongruous, however, to note that 
an Indian in moving off the reservation loses some benefits in respect 
of the taxing of his property on death; yet, as long as he retains his 
Indian status, his testamentary affairs are still handled exclusively 
by the Department. This is despite the fact that his property is 
treated for tax purposes the same as a non-Indian's. Perhaps a change 
should be made. 


Borner sections of the Act provide that the Minister may dele- 
gate his authority in this manner. 
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CHAPTER 13 


SUMMARY 


Our text has been lengthy. Our summation will be brief. We 
have called this final chapter "Summary" rather than the customary 
"Conclusion."" We have done so in recognition of the complexity of the 
problems we have investigated and in appreciation of the purpose of our 
Report. We see the Report primarily as a source of information describ- 
ing, delineating and analyzing the impact of the public sector on the 
Indians of British Columbia. In the text we have tried not only to pre- 
sent data, but also to place the information in context. We have attemp- 
ted, particularly, to place the specific results of our research in 
perspective in relation to the non-Indian population. 


In this summary we will resist the temptation to draw strong con- 
clusions. For the most part such conclusions are not matters of 
economics, but value judgments. We hope that this body of research will 
enable those charged with the responsibility (and burden) of poltvey mak- 
ing to make decisions cognizant of the problems and of the alternative 
courses of action available. 


Below we present what we believe are the important matters of 
facet which we elicited during the study. In this summary we are forced 
to present them bereft of the context within which they are presented in 
the text. 


PART I: EXPENDITURES 


Chapter 1: EDUCATION 


- One-half of the I.A.B. budget is currently being spent on educa- 
tions 


- Statistics indicate that the past neglect of Indian education is 
rapidly being overcome--but the proportion of Indian students 
completing high school and the number attending University is, 
proportionately, considerably lower than among the non-Indian 
population. 


- Virtually all Indian children in Grade VIII and above attend pro- 
vincial schools. 
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In 1966 the average cost of operating the hostel part (only) of 
the residential schools was almost $800. 


During 1966-67 the annual cost per pupil in federal schools (Day 
and Residential) was $398, compared to the average for all 
Federal Indian Schools in Canada of $368 and to $503 for all 
public schools in B.C. in 1966. 


The $250 p.a. paid by I.A.B. for Indian students in provincial 
schools covered only 40% to 60% of the total costs in selected 
school districts. 


The age and grade distribution indicates that costs will rise 
substantially as more Indian children move into high school-- 
particularly if I.A.B. pays for living costs. 


There has been a rapid increase in the number of Indian students 
enrolled in technical and vocational programs. The average ex- 
penditure per student was about $600. 


Few Indians attend University. As more do so expenditures will 
rise sharply--but the "rate of return" on investment in Univer- 
sity education is substantial. 


2: SOCIAL WELFARE 


Over $6.5M was spent on "welfare" during 1967-68 in B.C.--a rise 
of 50% from the previous year. 


I.A.B. does not pay the "shelter" portion of the B.C. Dept. of 
Social Welfare scale for social assistance. This is usually at 
least one-third of the provincial grant. 


Over one-quarter of the total on-reserve population is dependent 
upon social assistance. This is eight times the provincial 
average. The range of dependency varies enormously among 
Agencies. 


There is heavy unemployment among B.C. Indians. 


I.A.B. employs only two professional social workers despite the 
high incidence of social assistance. 


Our estimates indicate that about one-quarter of the off- 
reserve population is dependent upon social assistance. 


The number of children in care of the Superintendent of Child 
Welfare is increasing at six times the rate of population 
growth. 


The "total incidence" of child welfare problems among B.C. 
Indians is about eight times the provincial average. 
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- In terms of net financial responsibility the Provincial Govern- 
ment pays only a little over one-half the total social welfare 
costs-1n-B.G, 


Chapter 3: HEALTH AND HOSPITALIZATION 


- Indians received the benefit of over $8M in expenditures for 
their health and hospitalization in 1966-67. 


- In per capita terms publte expenditures on the health of B.C. 
Indians is 2.2 times the average for B.C. 


- The total incidence of hospitalization among B.C. Indians is 2.5 
times the B.C. average--but there are important reasons why this 
LS SO'. 


- Federal Indian Hospitals are being "phased out" and more care is 
being given in regular public hospitals. 


-oeD Calls. Ove paldeso./Mator the hospital care oO: indians: 


- The measured incidence of mental health problems among Indians 
is less than among the general population. 


- While T.B. rates are still much higher among Indians, they are 
falling rapidly. 


- Indians apparently receive a great deal of their health care 
from public (as opposed to private) health sources. 


- Doctors treating Indians receive a lower rate of reimbursement 
from I.H.S. than they would from a private (or public) medical 
plan. 


- Because of their low incomes and poor health, Indians on the 
B.C. Medical Plan or Medicare will receive much larger benefits 
than the average non-Indian. 


- The Provincial Government pays for only three-fifths of the total 
cost of public health and hospitalization in B.C. 


Chapter 4: COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


- Over $3.6M was spent by I.A.B. in 1967-68 on this function--an 
increase of over 50Z from the previous year. 


- While the program has increased the number of homes built and 
the facilities to go with them, the very rapid increase in new 
family formations and the very great "back-log" of housing needs 
have combined to keep the net improvement in Indian housing small. 


- Virtually no information exists regarding the housing of Indians 
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living off-reserve. 


The new off-reserve housing program will.do much to change the 
previous (housing) incentives to live on-reserve. 


In general the standard of housing and level of services enjoyed 
by Indians is well below that enjoyed by most B.C. residents. 
The range of housing services Agencies is very great. 


Because of their residence on reserves, B.C. Indians do not re- 
ceive the Homeowner's Grant--an aggregate potential benefit of 
over $400,000. 


5: THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The incidence of indictable offences in B.C. is (as a whole) 1.5 
times the Canadian average. 


The incidence of indictable offences among B.C. Indians is 3.6 
times that for non-Indians in B.C. 


Relatively more Indians receive jail sentences than do non- 
Indians who tend to receive fines for similar offences. 


B.C. Indians commit (proportionately) almost twice as many crimes 
against persons as does the total B.C. population, but fewer 
against property. 


The incidence rate for indictable offences among B.C. Indians 
appears to have increased substantially from 1961 to 1966. 


The cost of imprisonment is about $10 per day. 


In the past two years male B.C. Indians accounted for one-fifth 
of the admissions to provincial jails while comprising only 2.32 
of the total population of the province. These admissions are 
mainly for summary offences. 


The incidence rate of Indian women admitted to provincial jails 
is about twenty times that for non-Indians. 


The incidence of recidivism is greater among B.C. Indians than 
among the general population. 


Indians receive longer sentences than do non-Indians. 


The incidence of admissions to the boys' "industrial school" 
among B.C. Indians is four to five times the B.C. average. 


The incidence of admissions to the girls' "training 
school" among B.C. Indians is at least ten times the B.C. 


average. 
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Chapter 6: ''PUBLIC GOODS" 


Chapter 


Because the demands for certain publicly provided goods and ser- 
vices are not individually separable, it is not possible to 
measure their incidence on an individual, family or group basis. 


Public goods include expenditures on Defence, General Government, 
Natural Resources, Protection to Persons and Property, Interest 
on the Public Debt and others. 


Public goods and other specifically unallocable expenditures may 
account for one-half of total expenditures by the public sector. 


PARTS Ci: oS TAXAT LON 


7: THE PERSONAL INCOME TAX 


Proportionately only one-fifth as many B.C. Indians file income 
tax returns as the total population of B.C. 


Of the returns filed by B.C. Indians 57% were taxable in compari- 
sonswith the =5.C.. total of 3837. 


One-half the taxable returns filed by B.C. Indians (living on- 
reserve) had assessed incomes! of less than $1,500--compared to 
Dy fOr all BG. taxable returns’. 


In terms of total income taxes paid per capita, because of their 
very low incomes, B.C. Indians pay less than one-tenth the B.C. 
average. 


Virtually all of the deductions against income for B.C. Indians 
are personal exemptions and deductions. 


Surprisingly, there are relatively more B.C. Indians with non- 
taxable returns with assessed income above $1,500. The reason 
for this is that even an income of $3,000-$4,000 is more than 
offset by the personal deductions for the larger family size of 
B.C. »indians.. 


For B.C. Indians non-taxable returns under $2,000 in assessed in- 
come an increase in income of at least 80% is needed before any 
income would become taxable. For non-Indians an increase of 20% 
would bring most returns into the taxable category. 


An analysis of all returns indicates that 79% of all Indians 


1 A ; : ; 
Assessed income does not include income earned by an Indian on 


a reserve which is exempt from tax. 
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filing tax returns (in 1966) were below the "poverty line" of 
$3,000. 


Additional estimates of Indian income confirm the previous 
finding. 


8: THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The number of corporations owned by B.C. Indians is less than a 
handful. 


A corporation owned by Indians operating on or off reserve land 
is apparently taxable in exactly the same manner as any corpora- 
tions 


9: THE "TAXATION" OF INDIAN RESERVES 


While not paying property taxes on reserve lands B.C. Indians 
may nevertheless bear some of the burden of the tax in terms of 
lease rentals foregone. 


By taxing non-Indian lessees Indians could recover (at the pre- 
sent rates levied by Municipalities or the Province) over 
$900,000. The taxes levied on lessees are rising rapidly. 


In leasing as opposed to being their own owner-developers, B.C. 
Indians, in effect, forego their tax exempt status. 


The present distribution of lease revenues is highly uneven. 


The choice of business "vehicle" is crucial to the full exploi- 
tation of the Indians' tax status. 


There are extensive legal arguments supporting the taxing and 
local government powers of the Band. 


10: A SURVEY AND VALUATION OF SEVEN RESERVES 


We retained the services of a professional surveyor and assessor 
to indicate the tax and lease revenue potential and the estimate 
of current tax levies by the surrounding tax jurisdiction of 
seven selected reserves. 


In the case of four reserves there was judged to be no differ- 
ence between existing and potential land use revenues. 


For the other three reserves substantial potential appears to 
exist, only more extensive study can determine the optimum form 


of development. 


From the point of view of economic development of the reserve 
the attitude of the Indian people directly involved is crucial 
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to the success (or failure) of the project. 


The firm of consultants was critical of I.A.B. land-use facili- 
ties, policies and practices. 


The formation of local governments on the reserve would serve 
several important purposes. It would enable the Band to tax non- 
Indian lessees. It would provide the Band with an administra- 
tively convenient form of organization to control the economic 
development of the reserve. As such, this vehicle would not be 
subject to taxation (real property or income tax). 


11: SALES TAXES, EXCISE AND CUSTOMS DUTIES 


Sales taxes, etc. constitute over 37% of total Federal revenue 
and 36% of total Provincial revenue in B.C. 


The incidence of sales taxes is vitally dependent upon one's 
assumption regarding the shifting of the tax. 


An equally plausible assumption changes the whole income pattern 
of incidence. 


We were unable to determine the amount of sales taxes paid by 
B.C. Indians as we lacked a survey of their expenditure patterns 
(or even a respectable proxy for one). 


We suggest that, even with a survey and the "correct" assumption 
regarding shifting, to assert that an individual is "worse off" 
because he pays more dollars in sales tax than another person in 
the same income class is not a meaningful statement. All we can 
really say is that their tastes are different. Such a comparison 
between two tax-payers with the same income involves an inter- 
personal comparison of utility--which is rejected by most econo- 
mists. 


12: ESTATE TAX AND SUCCESSION DUTIES 


Because of their very low incomes (hence their accumulated wealth) 
and the provisions of Section 86 (1) of the Indtan Act, virtually 
no B.C. Indian has been liable.for Provincial or Federal taxes on 
the passing of property at death. 
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